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Eventually, though reluctantly, I came to 
accept the conolusion that the main thrust 
of scholarship in History of Religions in our 
day has little relevance, even little interest, 
for students of Islam. 

Charles J. Adams 1 


This autobiographical ‘confession’ of one of the leading Islamicists 
in this part of the world raises a serious issue, especially since the 
author entered the field of his specialization with Joachim Wach and the 
University of Chicago in his background. His significant reflections on 
“The History of Religions and the Study of Islam” deserve a more 
elaborate and systematic discussion than can be offered in some intro- 
ductory remarks to this issue of our quarterly. The reason for referring 
here to the question of the ‘relevance’ of the history of religions (and 
in particular of “the phenomenological approach, or some variation 
on it, whatever it may be called" 3) for Islamic Studies is the choice 
of articles published in the following pages. 

Professor Wendell's contribution, originally submitted to us under 
the title “The Paganistic Period of Sirat al-Nabi," gave occasion to 
correspond with him on some issues closely related to the subject 
matter of Professor Adams’ article referred to above. It seemed not 
without interest to deal with these same questions also in a brief 
introduction to this collection of articles on the Prophet Muhammad. 

The fact that, in Charles Wendell's own words, the questions he is 
dealing with “are, at best, devoid of significance for the traditionalist 
Muslim pietist, and at worst, blasphemous” ® raises an issue far dif- 
ferent from that of sensitivity to Muslim feelings—this latter being an 
obligation so basic and self-evident that any mention of it is almost 
unavoidably discriminatory. In Adams’ language, what is at stake 
“is not a mere consideration of sentiment or desire to avoid hurting or 
displeasing Muslims...; there is a substantive problem of considerable 
weight." 4 
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The issue here referred to is far more than a concern to be taken 
seriously only in a discussion on the relationship between History of 
Religions and Islamic Studies. It is a ‘problem’ which is related to the 
ongoing confusion on the question of what the characteristics are of the 
History of Religions as a discipline. Attempts to define its nature by 
proposing that it has two dimensions, a historical and a phenomeno- 
logical one, are bound to remain unsatisfactory, no matter whether 
this terminology is used to refer to History of Religions and Pheno- 
menology of Religion as two (sub)disciplines € within Relsgronswissen- 
schaft, * or whether one points in this way to two interrelated approaches 
within one discipline. ? 

The foregoing is not to deny the significance of the observation of 
Bleeker and others that the word ‘phenomenology’ has a "double 
meaning," 8 even within the discussion on the character and scope of 
the History of Religions (leaving aside altogether the crucial distinction 
between either one of these and ‘phenomenology’ in the Husserlian 
sense). ° Bleeker summarized this “double meaning" as : a discipline 
and a method, 1° or—in much less acceptable language—as “a hand- 
book and... a method.” 11 Within the limitations of these introductory 
notes, I intend to limit myself to the second of these two meanings, 
neither implying nor denying the ratson d'étre of Phenomenology of 
Religion as a (sub)discipline in its own rights. 

In many instances it is rather difficult to decide whether the dis- 
cussion on the “ambivalent relation" (Sierksma; see note 9 above) 
between the ‘historical’ and the ‘phenomenological’ centers around 
the issue of two (sub)disciplines or deals with the question of the 
‘phenomenological’ approach within a ‘merely historical’ discipline. 
In the volume of essays already referred to, Problems and Methods of 
the History of Religions, Widengren seems to deal primarily with the 
first issue, 12 Bausani mostly with the second, !? and Bianchi !4 rather 
directly with both of these questions. It is, however, a matter of 
emphasis, and the ‘classification’ given above is admittedly a subjective 
one; each of the three authors deals to some extent with ‘pheno- 
menological’ in its “double meaning" as formulated by Bleeker (see 
notes 8, 10 and 11 above). 

Because of our present concern with the question whether—and, if so, 
in which manner—the ‘phenomenological’ perspective can be integrated 
in a historical discipline, it seems useful to pay particular attention to 
Bausani’s contribution just mentioned. Although, as indicated already, 
his main concern is the question of what a “historical-religious study 
of Islam" means, he approaches this issue on the basis of some con- 
siderations of what a responsible ‘comparative’ approach implies. In 
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this context he advocates a study which “should be based on a historical 
functional typology.” 15 The intention of this statement can hardly 
be challenged if it means that seemingly parallel phenomena in dif- 
ferent religious traditions must be interpreted from within the wider 
(historical) structures to which they belong and with cautious con- 
sideration of how they are “ ‘functioning’ in a given typological con- 
text,” 16 so that hasty conclusions regarding similarity or identity 
can be avoided. This is obviously a sound principle, no matter how 
many of us who formulate it betray it in our actual work in this field. 
But the meaning of the notion ‘phenomenological’ seems to be reduced 
to the idea of a cursory comparative 17 study if it is used more or less 
in contrast with the ideal of careful and patient philological and 
historical study. A quote from Bausani’s article may illustrate this. 
"Although phenomenologically [italics mine] they might seem similar, 
there is a deep functional difference between Christ and one of Visnu’s 
avatars.’ 18 This seems to me a most regrettable use of ‘phenomeno- 
logical,’ since a comparison of isolated phenomena on the basis of 
what at first glance may seem to be striking similarities is not a 
‘phenomenological’ approach, but simply an intolerable superficiality. 

Leaving Bausani’s use of the word ‘phenomenological’ aside, we 
must proceed to ask what his understanding is of a “historical- 
religious study” of Islam, according to him—and I wholeheartedly 
agree—still largely a task for the future.1* The author gives a number 
of interesting examples of this approach. While most of these illustra- 
tions seem helpful and valid, there is one which goes radically contrary 
to my understanding of what it means to deal with Islam in the 
perspective of the History of Religions : 


A historiealreligious study about the origins of Islam in its 
Arabic milieu seems very useful to me. A passage or transform- 
ation of the concept of a “God of the race," to that of a "Unique 
God” + Psychological projection of the Founder? Derivation from 
a "primitive" pseudo-monotheism of the Great Sky-God ? etc. 2° 


Valid as these questions may be from certain perspectives, they fall 
outside the scope of a History of Religions?! which adheres to a 
‘phenomenological approach’ as I understand it, that is, one which 
is consistent with its character as a historical discipline. I use the term 
‘phenomenological’ therefore in this context not in the sense that it 
points to a specific dimension of the History of Religions which would 
be complementary to its ‘historical’ perspective, but as a designation 
of the specific subject matter with which this historical discipline is 
concerned. ?* In my opinion its distinctive character is that it directs 
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its (obviously historical) investigation deliberately and consistently 
to the question of what religious traditions and specific data therein 
have meant and mean to religious communities and individual 
believers—how they have been and are experienced, received, described, 
reacted to and transmitted by them. In other words, in the context 
of a description of the work of a historical discipline, the term ‘pheno- 
menological’ can be used meaningfully only, in my judgment, as a 
reference to the fact that the perspectives of the believers (participants) 
determine the subject matter for its inquiry and the questions with 
which it can deal legitimately. 

This “subjective frame of reference” (‘subjective’ not referring to 
the observer, but to the ‘subjects’ whose reports of their experiences 
are taken as data for description and analysis) is seen as essential for 
phenomenological psychology, ** of which MacLeod gives a definition 
which, with slight modifications, can be used equally well in the 
History of Religions : 


By the phenomenological method, as applied to psychology, is 
meant the systematic attempt to observe and describe in all its 
essential characteristics the world of phenomena as it is presented 
to us. It involves the adoption of what might be called an attitude 
of disciplined naiveté. It requires the deliberate suspension of 
all implicit and explicit assumptions, e.g., as to eliciting stimulus 
or underlying mechanism, which might bias our observation. The 
phenomenological question is simply, “What is there?" without 
regard to Why, Whence or Wherefore. ?4 


MacLeod admits that no one ever achieves the ideal, but "it is an 
ideal which can be approached," once again a language which reminds 
us of the frequently repeated observation that the ideal to understand 
another religious tradition than one's own “from within," from the 
perspective of the believers (participants), can never be fully realized. 
Recognizing this limitation, one can still maintain—as Macleod 
rightly does in his field—the validity and significance of the attempt 
to approach this goal. ?5 

Some remarks on the study of the Qur'àn and of the Prophet 
Muhammad may illustrate what has been said and serve as a more 
direct introduction to the articles which follow in this issue. With 
regard to the study of al-Qur'ün al-karim Adams wrote about “the 
tension between... [the] seemingly irreconcilable demande" of critical 
historical scholarship on the one hand and, on the other, sensitivity to 
the fact that 
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what to a Western-trained scholar appears as a straightforward 
critical stance toward the Qur’an may be seen by Muslim eyes as an 
attack on the Holy Book, and indeed, upon the entire structure 
of Muslim religiosity. 3^ 


In my opinion we ought to reject the proposition that we have 
either to accept the Qur'àn “as the work of God or as that of a man,” 
as Maxime Rodinson suggested. 27 There ts a third way : to see the 
Qur’an not just as ‘scripture,’ but as Sacred Scripture, as the Scripture 
of Muslims and the Muslim community. This is not a ‘compromise’ 
between accepting the principles of critical historical scholarship and ' 
attempting to avoid giving offense to Muslim sensibilities. It means 
recognizing and taking seriously the fact that the Qur'àn was not 
‘discovered’ by Western scholarship, but that it reached us through 
the Muslim community which did not simply ‘preserve’ it, but for 
which it remained reality. It is sacrilegious for us to approach the 
Qur'àn without sensing “the cloud of witnesses," of past and present, 
surrounding us, without an 'awe-full awareness of the role this Book 
has played and continues to play in the life of millions of people. 
Wilfred Cantwell Smith seems to be pointing in the same direction in a, 
for many reasons, very significant article, “The Study of Religion and 
the Study of the Bible.” A few quotes from the section on the Qur’an 
must suffice. 


To study the Qur’an... is to study much more than its text; and 
much more of social conditions than those that preceded (or 
accompanied) its appearance in history and contributed to its 
formation... It is because of what the Qur'ün has been doing, 
mightily and continuingly, in the lives of men for all these 
centuries after it was launched, that anyone takes the trouble 
to notice its launching at all... The Qur'àn is significant not 
primarily because of what historically went into it but because 
of what historically has come out of it; what it has done to men’s 
lives, and what men have done to it and with it and through it. 28 


As Smith's remarks on the study of the Bible make clear, he means 
much more than a history of scriptural interpretation. 2° Any Geschichte 
der Koran Auslegung is, indeed, inadequate when it does not bring 
its readers to see and understand why the Qur’an is, and ought to be, 
taken seriously in the first place. 3 (In a similar way, any Introduction 
to the Qur'ün ought to be, to a large degree, at the same time an 
Instivatton to this Sacred Book. 31) Towards the end of his contribution, 
Smith remarks : 
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The relation of the Bible to Palestine, one is almost tempted to 
say, we might leave to the Orientalist departments. From religion 
departments we look for some study, I would hope historical, of 
the relation of the Bible to us. 33 


In a similar way it would make sense to leave ‘the relation of the 
Qur'an to pre-610 Arabia’—including the issues of the relationship 
of the Qur’an to other oral and written traditions—to those working 
in the field of Orientalist Studies, and to concern ourselves, within 
the History of Religions, with a historical study of what the Qur’an 
' as Sacred Book meant and means to many of us, to millions of Muslims 
in past and present. 

The same principle can be applied to the study of the Prophet 
Muhammad. A historian can direct his research to any period in the 
“life of the individual Muhammad, ” * and no one can legitimately 
challenge his right to do so—although obviously opinions will differ 
as to the reliability and sufficiency of the available data. In a History 
of Religions which sees its field of inquiry delimited by the concern 
to deal consistently with the “subjective frame of reference” of the 
believers (participants), we are not concerned with “the individual 
Muhammad” but aim at a fuller understanding of the meaning of the 
Apostle of God, the Seal of the Prophets, for individual Muslims and 
for and in Muslim communities over the centuries. Dr. Muhammad 
Abdul Rauf's response 34 to Dr. Wendell’s article clearly illustrates 
the point that “the perspective of the believer" not only may lead 
to different interpretations of the same issues as are discussed by an 
outside observer’ but that it also leads to different questions. Finally, 
Dr. James E. Royster surveys a variety of approaches to the study of 
the Prophet, and evaluates them from the point of view of a historian 
of religions. His Ph.D. dissertation from which most of this material 
is taken (see the “In This Issue” page), is a careful attempt to show 
ways of moving beyond the dichotomy of a concern with ‘the historical 
Muhammad’ and/or a study of ‘the Prophet of Faith,’ 5 by a con- 
sistent attempt to describe more adequately and to understand more 
fully “ the meaning of Muhammad for Muslims." 

We are aware of the fact that each contribution in this issue is to 
some extent controversial—including these introductory remarks— 
and that many readers are bound to disagree with several statements 
made throughout these pages. At the same time, we hope that the 
bringing together of this variety of material may contribute to a 
greater clarity of the differences between various approaches. I tried 
to account for my view that the distinction between a historical and 
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a religio-historical approach is not that the latter goes beyond being 
a ‘merely historical’ one, but that it allows its subject matter to be 
determined by the perspectives of the believers (participants) of the 
tradition(s) to which it directs its attention. A third—and academically 
equally legitimate—approach is the theological one. Bleeker’s article 
on the relationship between the religio-historical and the theological 
methods, published in 1971, ** clearly shows that further clarification 
and @ more precise definition of basic terminology is needed also in 
this discussion. But the main differences are more or less manifest, at 
least as long as ‘theology’ is defined in terms of a concern with truth, 
accepted as ‘normative’ in a particular religious community, as long 
as the theological enterprise includes “the task of adapting the divine 
truth to the present situation and of renewing the... faith. ” 37 

Many historians of religion have warned against the suggestion that 
History of Religions should see it as one of its ultimate aims to bring 
about a better mutual understanding and greater cooperation between 
men of various faiths, and/or to ‘revive’ religion in our time. 38 Person- 
ally, I agree fully with this word of caution. Study conferences in the 
field of History of Religions should, indeed, not be confused with 
sessions of the “World’s Parliament of Religions.” The language of 
“sensitivity to each other’s feelings” belongs to the sphere of the 
"World Congress of Faiths,” and is not to be confused with the metho- 
dological guideline of “the perspectives of the believers (participants)." 
At the same time, it is openly stated on the title page of this journal 
that it seeks “to work towards a genuine knowledge of Islam and 
greater mutual understanding in Christian-Muslim relationships.” This 
ideal is, in my opinion, not in contradiction to what is said above. 
The way in which we seek to promote these goals is not by concealing 
differences of opinion and differences in our faith commitments, but 
by using, as Christians and Muslims, the opportunity to express in the 
pages of this quarterly our own beliefs and convictions as well as to be 
involved together in a study of Islam which can lead to ever growing 
understanding of what this tradition means to Muslims, in past and 
present. The really critical and crucial issue, it seems to me, is whether 
we can see the witnessing to our own faiths as a privilege and respon- 
sibility to be fulfilled and carried out not in addition to our entering 
into a dialogue with each other, but from within that dialogue, honestly 
accepting whatever that condition implies. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation WiLLEM A. BIJLEFELD 
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1 Charles J. Adams, '"The History of Religions and the Study of Islam,” in The 
History of Religions. Essays on the Problem of Understanding, ed. by Joseph M. Kitagawa 
(Chicago-London : University of Chicago Press, 1967), p. 178. 

3 Ibid., p. 180. 

3 In this issue, p. 12. The term "'traditionalist Muslim pietist” is, in my opinion, 
regrettably loaded. Personally I doubt the wisdom of any attempt to distinguish between 
Muslims whose objeotions we have to heed, and those whose judgment we can more or 
lees ignore because of their lack of education or their theological bias. Few scholars 
express this in such carefully chosen language as Adams (The History of Religions, pp. 
190 f. : "Obviously, one cannot allow the unlettered peasant or the narrow-minded 
‘Alim to sit in judgment over the learned scholar with serious intentions.” In contrast 

e to these stand ‘‘the learned and sober Muslims of good will.”), but even in this mstance 
the distinction seems of questionable usefulness to me. 

4 The History of Religions, p. 190. 

5 An arbitrary selection of three examples must suffice. Because of his emphasis 
on the 'non-historical' character of the subdisoipline of Phenomenology of Religions, 
Geo Widengren's definition deserves a place here : '*Nous savons tous que notre temps, 
présentent une réaction contre la période d'un historicisme prononcé, s'est montré non 
seulement anhistorique, mais méme anti-historique. Pour notre discipline qui s'appelle 
—quand méme—-'histoire des religions, cette tendance a abouti à une prédileotion 
pour une sous-discipline systématique, non-historique, o.-à-d. la phénoménologie reli- 
gieuse.” Numen, XVIII (1971), 101, and reprinted in Problems and Methods of the History 
of Religions, ed. by U. Bianchi, C. J. Bleeker and A. Bausani (Leiden : Brill, 1972), p. 5. 
Another author to whose work we will refer several times in this introduction is C. J. 
Bleeker, whose interpretation of Religionswissenschaft as having four major subdivisions 
(history of religions [general and special]; sociology of religion; psychology of religion ; 
phenomenology) was summarized by L. J. R. Ort, “Mani, Manichaeism, *Religions- 
wiseenschaft,' " Numen, XV (1968), 192. This approach clearly reflects Joachim Wach’s 
four subdivisions (see note 6; on Bleeker's use of ‘phenomenology’ see especially notes 10 
and 11-below), as followed ‘aleo—to give just one more example—by Helmer Ringgren 
and Ake V. Strém, Religions of Mankind. Today and Yesterday, translated by J. C. G. 
Greig (Philadelphia : Fortress Press, 1967), p. xviii (see also note 22). 

$ Notwithstanding the very widespread usage to render Religionswissenschaft in 
English by 'History of Religions, the difficulty oontinues to exist that, by doing so, 
“History of Religions’ refers to both Religionswissenschaft and Religionsgeschichte. 
Although it recognized this problem, the International Association for the History 
of Religions opted for the term ‘History of Religions’ as ‘‘the official definition of the 
scope of ita activities, although the latter are clearly meant to include psychology, 
sociology, phenomenology eto. of religion as well. Still, it is better to choose a modest 
title whose deliberate ‘narrowness’ and limitation are indicative of the resolve to adhere 
to strictly historical standards, than to use a broader term whose very breadth may 
encourage unscientific departures.” R. J. Zwi Werblowsky, ‘The 9th International 
Congress for the History of Religions, Tokyo, 1958," Numen, V (1958), 235. The term 
‘Science of Religion’ used by F. Max Müller in his publications of 1872 and 1873 is still 
preferred by many to indicate the ‘wider’ notion (Religionswissenschaft). One can find 
it even within the pages of Numen (for example, m Ort’s article referred to in note 5; 
XV [1968], 192); see also Ringgren-Strom, Religions, p. xvii : “The term history of 
religion is often used. in the wider sense of the science of religion... Striotly speaking, 
however, it would be more correct to speak of the science of religion." Somewhat oon- 
fusing is Ugo Bianchi’s use of the term ‘science of religion’ when he refers to ''... the 
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field of a true phenomenology of religion and of a “science of religion’, as well as in a 
history of religions.” ‘The Definition of Religion (On the Methodology of Historical- 
Comparative Research),” in Problems and M ethods, p. 32. 

7 The ‘classical’ example is Raffaele Pettazoni's desire to move beyond the concepts 
of History and Phenomenology of Religions as two different sciences, considering 
them as ‘‘two interdependent instrumenta of the same science, two forms of the science 
of religion." Essays in the History of Religions (Leiden : Brill, 1954), p. 218 (this short 
article formed part of the author's ‘‘Apergu Introductif” in the firat issue of Numen, I 
(1954), 1-7. 

8 C. Jouco Bleeker, ‘“The Contribution of the Phenomenology of Religion to The 
Study of the History of Religions," in Problems and Methods, p. 52. 'The same point 
is also made in his '"The Phenomenological Method," Numen, VI (1959), 106, in & very 
similar language. 

o One of the shortest and, in my opinion, one of the most helpful definitions of the 
difference was given several years ago by Fokke Sierksma (Phaenomenologie der religie 
en complexe psychologie, D.Th. dissertation, University of Groningen, 1950; algo published 
under the title, Freud, Jung en de Religie. Assen : van Goroum, 1951), stressing the 
element of subjectivism in the phenomenology of religion, and stating that pheno- 
menology in the sense of Husserl (aiming at an ‘epistemological certainty,’ at precise 
knowledge in the sense of the exact sciences) begins at the very point where pheno- 
menology of religion comes to an end; p. 16. 

10 Problems and Methods, p. 62, and on p. 40: ‘‘... the history of religions will obtain 
ita best results by applying the phenomenological method and the phenomenology of 
religions will be able to make reliable statements only when it uses material provided 
by the best representatives of the history of religions." When formulating in five pointe 
the contribution which the phenomenology of religion can make to the study of the 
history of religions (Ibid., pp. 43 ff.), Bleeker does not clarify directly what he means 
with applying the phenomenological method in the history of religions and seems to 
be dealing rather with the contribution of one discipline to a (related) discipline. Both 
in this contribution (p. 40) and in his earlier artiole, ‘The Future Task of the History of 
Religions," Numen, VII (1960), p. 220, Bleeker uses the term ''an independent science” 
for the phenomenology of religion : and in an article published in 1971 ("Comparing 
the Religio-Historical and the Theological Method," Numen, XVIII [1971], 17), the 
variant **an autonomous discipline” is used. 

11 Problems and Methods, p. 52. 

12 Ibid., pp. 5-14 (see note b above). His summary of the ‘phenomenological method" 
(p. 14) seems—using the terminology of the present article—a task description of the 
discipline Phenomenology of Religion : “J, Desoription des faite. 2. Arrangement des 
faite dans un ordre systématique. 3. Interprétation des faite pour en comprendre la 
signification. 4. Hesai d'établir un type, une structure, un mécanisme, sans en aucune 
manière violer les faits historiques, mais aussi sans confondre phénoménologie ei histoire." 
[italioo mine] See also his Religionsphünomenologie (Berlin : de Gruyter and Co., 1969), 
p. L : 

13 “Islam in the History of Religions,” Problems and Methods, pp. 55-66. 

14 Problems and Methods, pp. 15-94. See, for example, his statements on History 
of Religions and Phenomenology of Religion on pp. 23, 25; his remark about ''a history 
of religions that includes also the right instances of phenomenology of religion” on p. 24; 
the use of the term ‘phenomenological method” on p. 21; and his defense of ''the 
historical-comparative method as the method of the History of Religions" on pp. 31 f. 
Of interest is also Bianohi's use of ‘typological or morphological” (p. 21) and the disous- 
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sion with Bolgiani on this point (pp. 26, 29); Bianchi associates ‘morphology’ with 
Eliade, whose position he describes on p. 31 as ''strongly phenomenologistio and even 
psychologistic, arbitrarily generical..." 

15 Problems and Methods, p. 65. 

16 Ibid., p. 57. 

17 The term ‘comparative’ plays a part in most definitions or descriptions of Pheno- 
menology of Religion, and it is not surprising thet some scholars still prefer the name 
‘Comparative Religion’ to the—a&ocording to them—philosophically loaded name 
‘Phenomenology of Religion.’ The objection against the term ‘Comparative Religion’ 
is still the one which Kristensen formulated, The Meaning of Relgion. Lectures in the 
Phenomenology of Religion (The Hague : M. Nijhoff, 1960), pp. 1 f (“The term 'Com- 
parative Religion,’ which has been in use since about 1880, has always signified a com- 
parison of religions for the purpose of determining their value”), and it is still rejected 
by those who point to terms like ‘Comparative Literature’ as sufficient justification 
for the possibility of a non-evaluative use of the name ‘Comparative Religion.’ Only in 
pasang can we draw attention to other suggestions to abandon the term ‘Phenomenology 
of Religion’ and to (re)turn to ‘‘Systematische Religionswissenschaft” (e.g., Th. P. 
van Baaren, ‘‘Systematisohe Religionswissensohaft," Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift, 
XXIV [1969], 81-88). The word ‘systematic’ has been functioning from the beginning 
m almost all descriptions of the Phenomenology of Religion (to give just one illustra- 
tion : Kristensen defmed Phenomenology of Religions as ‘not just a historical disoi- 
pline” but ‘ta systematio science”; The Meaning of Relgion, p. 3; of. p. 9; ''Pheno- 
menology of Religion is at onoe systematic History of Religion and applied Philosophy 
of Religion"). 

18 Problems and Methods, p. 57. 

19 Ibid., p. 64. 

80 Ibid., p. 59. 

21 Far from suggesting that this is the only valid interpretetion of the History of 
Religions, I emphasize in the language chosen that this is one specific interpretation 
of the character and scope of this discipline. 

33 The editors of Problems and Methods state in their Foreword that ''it is commonly 
agreed that a science is not so much defined by ite object but rather by its method." 
Although this is, indeed, a widely held notion, the discussion is not olosed. A significant 
question in this debate is our definition of a science as an (autonomous) discipline. 
But the important issue here is not the description of History of Religions as either 
a field or a discipline, nor are we concerned at present with its relation to other branches 
of the study of religion. The point I am trying to emphasize is that the 'phenomeno- 
logical’ perspective, understood in a particular but fully justifiable way, can be applied 
to the History of Religions without in any way bringing into question ite character as 
a historical discipline. Ringgren and Stróm pointed to what seems a similar (but not 
identical) use of ‘phenomenology’ in their remark : ''Certain scholars prefer to use the 
term phenomenology of religions in a different senee, namely for the study of a particular 
religion as an organic structure within a certain period, disregarding the historical 
origin of the various ideas and practices while concentrating on their meaning to the 
believer.” Religions of Mankind, p. xviii. The issue seems worth stressing. Three refer- 
ences may suffice to illustrate the confusion in the discussion on the relationship 
between the ‘historical’ and the ‘phenomenological.’ Kristensen assured us that “‘not- 
withstanding all intuition, phenomenology remains a historical discipline...” ; Inleiding 
tot de Godsdienstgeschiedenis (Arnhem : van Loghum Slaterus, 1955), p. 113; see also 
pp. 18, 24. Bianchi contrasted Phenomenology of Religion with History of Religions 
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with ite ''purely historical-positive nature...”; Problems and Methods, p. 25. And 
finally we refer back to the statement of Widengren, quoted in note 5 above, in which 
he defined Phenomenology of Religion as an ‘‘a-historical’’ subdiscipline of Rehgions- 
wissenschaft. 

33 Joseph Havens, '"The Participant’s Vs. the Observer’s Frame of Reference in the 
Psychological Study of Religion,” Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, I (1961), 80. 

?4 Robert B. MacLeod, '"The Phenomenological Approach to Social Psychology,” 
Psychological Review, LIV (1947), 193 £. (the &rtiole was reprinted in Alfred E. Kuenzli, 
ed., The Phenomenological Problem, New York : Harper, 1959). The same passage as 
referred to here, but with some omissions, is quoted by Havens, J.8.8.#., I (1961), 80. 

25 Kristensen wrote a beautiful passage on the limitations to our understanding 
of other religions because we cannot make the experience of these believers our own, 
we cannot participate in their rites, eto. ; Inleiding, p. 23. At the same time Kristensen 
remains one of the most inspiring examples of the possibility to approach this goal. 

36 History of Religions, p. 189. 

2? Maxime Rodinson, ‘The Life of Muhammad and the Sociological Problem of the 
Beginnings of Islam,” Diogenes, Number 20 (1957), p. 30, note 5. 

28 Wilfred C. Smith, '"The Study of Religion and the Study of the Bible,” Journal 
of the American Academy of Religion, XX XIX. (1971), 133. 

89 J. 4.4. H., X & XIX (1971), 136. 

30 That is, perhaps, the one disappointment with regard to Ignaz Goldziher’s brilliant 
study, Die Richtungen der Islamischen Koranauslegung, published in 1920; reprint, 
Leiden : Brill, 1952. 

31 R. Blachére’s Introduction au Coran (Paris : Maisonneuve, 1959) and R. Bell’s 
Introduction to the Qur’an (Edinburgh : University Press, 1953; edited by W. Mont- 
gomery Watt under the title Bell’s introduction to the Qur'an. Edinburgh : University 
Prees, 1970) are clearly different in approach from the ‘confessional’ Initiation au Koran 
by M. A. Draz (Paris : Presses Universitaires de France, 1961). What is urgently needed, 
in my opinion, is an ‘Introduction’ which, combining interests and concerns refleoted 
in these texte as well as in Blachére'a Le Coran (Paris : Presses Universitaires de France 
1966) deals consistently with the Qur'àn as the Saored Soripture of the Muslim: com- 
munity. 

32 J. 4. A. R., XXXIX (1971), 140. 

33 See Wendell's remark, this issue, p. 19. 

*4 'This issue, pp. 42 ff. 

35 This issue, pp. 56 ff., 66 ff. 

36 See the end of note 10, above. 

37? Numen, XVID (1971), 27. I deleted the word ''Christian." 

38 Some of the relevant statements in Numen are : VII (1960), 237 (points 4 and 5 
of a statement signed by a number of historians of religions); XV (1968), 113 f. (in an 
article by H. Clavier, *''Réeurgenoes d'un Probléme de Méthode en Histoire des Reli- 
gions”); XVIII (1971), 25 f£. (in Bleeker’s article referred to in notes 10, 36, 37). See 
also Bleeker’s remarks in Problems and Methods, pp. 41 f., with a oritical reference to 
Goodenough’s position on this point (as expressed in his artiole ‘‘Religionswissenschaft, ' 
Numen, VI [1959], 777-05). 
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The biography of the Prophet Muhammad is reasonably well docu- 
mented from the Hijra of 622 until his death, even if the copious 
sources comprised by the maghdzt and stra literature, the collections 
of hadith and the earliest histories not only fail to supply many details 
we should like to know, but in fact leave even large areas in partial 
or total obscurity. The Meccan period, by contrast, seems little more 
than & hodgepodge of legends and folk-tales turning slowly into 
.8omething resembling true history only from the time of the first 
revelations up to the Hijra. If distance lends enchantment, the roman- 
tic attractions held out by the vague traces of historical fact discernible 
in the Meccan period are by no means the sole motivation for any 
attempt to fil in, to whatever extent, the gross lacunae which we 
possess instead of the childhood, adolescence and young manhood of 
the Prophet. Nevertheless, the questions which the scholar who 
interests himself in the pre-Islamic period of Muhammad’s life must 
ask are, at best, devoid of significance for the traditionalist Muslim 
pietist, and at worst, blasphemous. There seems little point in pretend- 
ing that the non-Muslim scholar must not concern himself seriously 
with the definition of Muhammad’s status before he became, in the 
technical sense, "God's servant and apostle.” Once we reject the notion 
that the mission of Muhammad represents a complete break with 
pre-Islamic Arabian religious teachings and practice, we must assume 
the existence of a time during which he manifested his undoubtedly 
more than ordinary religiosity through traditional means. The well- 
known consensus of Islamic orthodoxy is that the Prophet was divinely 
protected from incurring mortal sins, of which the worst is denial of 
God's unity, by the special grace of ‘tsma—and this from the time of 
his birth. It is by the usual wry twist of fate that we owe the preserv- 
ation of traditions presenting diametrically opposed views to the 
pious zeal of the early Muslim historians, biographers and compilers 
of Prophetic hadith. 

While our knowledge of pagan North Arabian religion is even more 
severely restricted by the skimpiness of source material and the impos- 
sibility of serious archaeological investigation of the Hijàzi urban 
centers than our knowledge of the Prophet’s life, there are some salient 
features that seem moderately certifiable. Arabian paganism of the 
seventh century embraced everything from the crudest animism to the 
loosely organized worship of a polytheistic pantheon, embodying the 
major natural forces, under the overlordship of a ''high god,” Allah, 
who seems to have been recognized as a supreme creator-god, but 
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who had retired, as in so many other ancient religious systems of the 
area, to the position of a deus otiosus. The Qur'àn itself tells us often 
enough that while Muhammad's pagan contemporaries in Mecca 
recognized Allah and His original work of universal creation, even 
swearing oaths in His name, they looked to His ''partners" or 
"daughters" for the management of the world's less majestic day- 
to-day workings and the fulfillment of their earthly desires. In S. 23: 
84-89, the pagans are asked a series of key questions concerning 
All&h's ultimate sovereignty : 


Say : "Whose is the earth, and whose is in it, 
if you have knowledge ?” 

They will say, ‘‘God’s.” Say : “Will you not 
then remember ?" 

Say : ‘“Who is the Lord of the seven heavens 
and the Lord of the mighty Throne ?”’ 

They will say : ‘‘God’s.” Say : ‘Will you not 
then be godfearing ?" 

Say : "In whose hand is the dominion of 
everything, protecting and Himself unprotected, 
if you have knowledge ?” 

They will say, ‘‘God’s.” Say : “How then 
are you bewitched ?" 1 


In 8. 29:61, His creative role is brought to the fore : 


If thou askest them, 

“Who created the heavens and the earth 
and subjected the sun and the moon ?" 
they will say, ''God." 


Numerous other examples of the like could be quoted : suffice it to 
mention S. 29:63; 31:25; 39:38. Indeed the pagan Allah is strongly 
reminiscent of the Canaanite ''El of the gentle heart," the ‘‘Creator 
of all creatures,” * sitting at the head of the parliament of gods, but 
interfering little with the mechanics of His universe or the ferocious 
quarrels of His children, the major deities. 

The greater gods, or at any rate those whose position lay somewhere 
between Allah and the hordes of the jinn, possessed permanent shrines 


1 This and succeeding translations from the Qur'àn are taken from Arthur J. Arberry, 
The Koran Interpreted, 2 vols. (New York : Macmillan, 1955). 

3 Theodore H. Gaster, Thespis (New York : Harper and Row, Harper Torohbooks, 
1966), p. 177. See also p. 170 et passim. 
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cared for by a resident attendant, the sddin, while their formal wor- 
ship was conducted before the visible symbol of their presence, the 
baetyl, or more rarely, the graven idol. There seems to be no extant 
evidence of regular ceremonial or daily ritual performed at any of 
these shrines, though great annual processions, culminating in the 
visitation (‘wmra) and circumambulation (fawaf) of the Ka'ba, and 
pilgrimages (hajj) to shrines in the sacred territory surrounding Mecca, 
were institutionalized ritual festivities carried out during the sacred 
months of Rajab and Dh ’l-Hijja respectively. Elsewhere too, baetyls 
. were the object of circumambulatory rites, outside of Mecca usually 
called dawar. The most important hierophant after the sádin was the 
kàhsn or oracle. The relationship between the two offices is not alto- 
gether clear, though there are many indications that both could be 
administered by a single individual, and that these positions were 
often filled by persons of the sayyid or noble class, if in fact they 
were not perquisites of the Arab aristocracy. Most visitors to the shrines 
came in order to make thank-offerings or to consult the divinity, 
either by means of the divining-arrows (azlàm) kept at the shrine, or 
through the kàhin, male or female, who spoke in the voice and by 
the authority of an inspiring daemon. Below kahin and sadin came 
inferior grades of fortune-tellers, sorcerers and diviners of various sorts. 

The rest of the world was dominated or overrun by the jinn, daemons 
who could be benevolent or malignant, who filled the earth both waste 
and inhabited, though they could approach the celestial domain of the 
higher gods, ? and who frequently appeared in terrifying animal forms, 
simple or composite, though they might prefer to retain normal 
invisibility. As chthonic, local daemons, they were propitiated by 
Arabs who were on a journey, according to Ibn Ishaq, with the follow- 
ing words : “‘T take refuge in the lord of this valley of the jinn tonight 
from the evil that is therein." 4 The later belief that they were little 
more than malicious daemonic coprophiles 5 is undoubtedly due to 
Islamic prejudice, since the Qur'àn and hadith generally paint a very 
black picture of the jinn, though there is more than sufficient evidence 


3 Cf. S. 37:6-10, in which the jinn, here called ''rebellioua satans,” are described as 
reaching the lowest heaven where they try to hear the deliberations of the High Council 
(ai- Mala" al-A'là), and are pelted with shooting-stars that drive them off. Algo 8. 72:8-9. 

4 Alfred Guillaume, trans., The Life of Muhammad (London : Oxford University 
Press, 1955), p. 90. 

5 Julius Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums (Berlin : Walter de Gruyter and Co., 
1961), p. 150 : “Die Kirchhofe sind von den Ginn bewohnt, und wie die Stätten der 
Verwesung, 80 auch die der Unreinheit. Der Gestank ist ihr Element, sie essen Dreck, 
auf Abtritten muss man sich vor ihnen in Acht nehmen.” (Henceforth cited as Reste.) 
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in the Qur'àn that the pagans habitually associated the jinn with 
the higher gods, and with Allah himself. * The kàhins, while delivering 
oracles, spoke in the voice of their familiar daemon (sahsb, tabt'), 
and this at the very shrines of the higher gods. Such associations 
render the Islamic reworking of the character of the jinn as little more 
than fatuous denigration. ? 

These are the bare bones of the religious state of affairs in pagan 
Arabia before the Islamic dispensation. The total picture is one of 
amazing archaism for the seventh Christian century, especially in a 
land close to the great civilizations of late antiquity and their early 
mediaeval heirs, and where sizeable enclaves of Jews and Christians 
existed in close, everyday contact with their pagan neighbors. Like 
the religious systems of ancient Egypt and Babylonia, all phases of 
development seem to be preserved simultaneously in a kind of dia- 
chronic museum of religious evolution. But besides this, there is a 
general impression of unsettled ‘jelling,’ rather like the feeling inspired 
by the comparatively formless, primitive character of the cities of the 
Hijàz at the time. Of the three chief centers, Mecca, Yathrib and 
al-T’a’if, only the last possessed a city wall and the general form of an 
ancient urbs : the other two, especially Yathrib, have often been 
described, and justly so, as immobilized Bedouin encampments of 
related, though not always friendly, clans, struggling slowly and 
painfully toward some sort of political and civil unity. The very 
symbols of the gods, the monolithic ansáb (baetyls) of unhewn stone, 
derive from the most ancient layer of Near Eastern worship, and the 
native tradition preserves the notion of the use of graven idols (agnam) 
as being of much more recent, and foreign, origin. * All three cities 
must have been very old ritual centers or way stops, some both, on 
the mercantile land route from Yemen to the Levant. At least two 
boasted of & primary stratum or strata of South Arabian settlers; in 
Yathrib—here, however, the order of historical primacy is unclear— 
counterbalanced by a coalition of Jewish tribes, and in Mecca dis- 


5 §.37:158: ‘They have set up a kinship [nasabanj between Him 

and the jmn; 
and the jinn know that they shall be 
arraigned.” 

See also B. 0:101. 

? Wellhausen, Reste, p. 159: “Im Ganzen hat der Islam die Bedeutung der Damonen 
dadurch gesteigert, dass er sie mit den heidnischen Gottern zusammenwarf und ru 
Feinden Allahe und der Muslime machte.” 

8 Abū ’l-Mundhir Hisham b. al-Kalbi, The Book of Idols, trans. Nabih Amin Faris 
(Princeton : Princeton University Press, 1052), pp. 6 f., where we are told that ‘Amr 
b. Luhayy imported idols and idol-worship into Mecca from al-Balq&' in Byria. 
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placed or overlaid by the Quraysh branch of the North Arabian 
Kinana, tribes. al-T&'if according to one genealogy was also of North 
Arabian settlement, though a variant tradition links the major group 
of Thaqif with the extinct people of Thamüd, whose remains at any 
rate testify to strong South Arabian influence. The rudimentary level 
of civilization to which these settlements could lay claim appears 
to accord well with the contemporary picture of South Arabian 
decadence and political decline, as well as the “Bedouinization’ of the 
existing religious and mercantile centers by recent immigrants of nomad 
stock and culture. That the situation was an evolving, highly unstable 
one is proved by the events of the Prophet’s life and the rise of Islam, 
both stemming directly from the immediate pagan past and both 
bearing the earmarks of the non-indigenous cultural and religious 
elements that were exerting such a powerful influence throughout the 
peninsula. 

The elementary character of both cult and religious hierarchy is 
striking. In his functions, the sàdin was oriented in the direction of an 
ultimate priesthood, without by any means having arrived. His office 
was often combined with that of the kahin, and the selfsame individual 
could also be the sayyid of a Bedouin tribe and one of its leading 
warriors. In addition to all of these, he might even be & poet (sha'sr), 
orator (kAhajtb) and tribal arbitrator (hakam). The overall polymor- 
phism and lack of precise distinctions here are often found in simple, 
but much more rarely in complex, societies. It is especially the com- 
pelling figure of the kahin and his intimate connections with the 
spirit-world, his subjection to ecstatic seizures, and his use of formalized, 
ritualistic language in delivering his oracles that take us back to the 
Canaanite prophets of Saul’s day on the one hand, and to the shamans 
of the Siberian and Amerindian tribes on the other. ? 

Wellhausen’s statement : ''Die wichtigsten Dokumente für den Stil 
der Kahine sind die áltesten Suren des Qurans," 1° remains true on 
the whole for the non-Muslim scholar at least. The distaste, however, 
of even the earliest Muslim biographers and historians for the facts 
of Arab pagandom before the Prophet is nowhere shown up so well 
as in their denial of this single most telling, and least easily concealed, 
trat d'union between Muhammad and the kahin tradition. After 
Muhammad began his public preaching, Quraysh, having ineffectually 


9 The best résumé of the Arabian kAhin's status and functions ia still that of Well- 
hausen, Reste, pp. 134-140. See also Toufic Fahd, La Divination arabe (Leiden : E. J. 
Brill, 1968), pp. 91-130. 

10 Wellhausen, Reste, p. 135, n. 4. 
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tried on several occasions to silence him, sent a delegation to the 
revered elder, al-Walid b. al-Mughira, to ask his advice. They feared 
that with the advent of the seasonal fair, representatives of other 
Arab tribes might hear the Prophet's preaching and accept his message. 
They expressed the opinion that he was a k&hin, and that he should 
be described as such to the expected visitors. 


He [al-Walid] said, “By God, he is not that, for he has not the 
unintelligent murmuring [zamzama] and rhymed speech [saj] 
of the kahin." “Then he is possessed [majntin],” they said. ““No, 
he is not that," he said, ‘‘we have seen possessed ones, and here 
is no choking, spasmodic movements and whispering.”  — — 


After rejecting the classification of ‘poet’ also, al-Walid agreed on 
calling the Prophet a ‘sorcerer’ (safer), and thus was he slandered to 
the visiting Arabs. The attitude—indeed the doctrine—that the 
style of the Qur’an from beginning to end is in no way reminiscent of 
the saj‘ of the pagan oracles has remained that of the great majority of 
the ‘ulama’ and orthodox believers up to the present time. Western 
scholars, on the other hand, have found Qur’anic parallels for every 
stylistic device known to have been employed by the kähins. 13 I 
merely mention the well-known features common to both : the use 
of oaths by the forces of nature, generally at the beginning of the 
oracle or sura; the use of the pronoun ‘T’ to indicate the ‘spirit’ who 
is actually speaking—for the oracles, the kahin’s daemon, and for the 
Qur’an, Allah—while the pronoun ‘you’ indicates the kahin, or the 
Prophet, as mere mouthpieces; 13 and the use of obscure, ‘Delphic’ 
language containing ambiguous and rare lexical items or syntactic 
devices. The formal resemblance between the preserved oracles— 
whether ‘real’ survivals or fabrications of later Muslim scholars 4— 


11 Guillaume, Life of Muhammad, p. 121. 

12 A convenient presentation of these features in the pagan oracles that have been 
preserved is in Wellhausen, Reste, pp. 136 f. See also Fahd, Divination arabe, pp. 159-170, 
for corrections and additions to the above. 

13 Although Fahd, in Divination arabe, p. 160, n. 1, denies that this ‘I-thou’ distino- 
tion can be found outaide of the Qur’an, and that even there it is not always true, e.g., 
S. 109 which he cites, he does not solve the problem or disprove Wellhausen’s proposition. 
If 1t is granted that the k&hin is behaving as the famihar daemon’s mouthpiece, the ‘T’, 
which does turn up occasionally, e.g., in the interpretation of the dream of RabI'a b. Nagr 
by the kihins Shiqq and Satih, must logically refer to the jinni rather than the oracle. 
By the same reasoning, the ‘thou’ or ‘you’ which might turn up would have to refer 
to the oracle or the inquirer. In the Qur'àn, ‘T’ or ‘We’ almost always refer to Allah, 
while ‘thou’ or ‘you’ refer to Muhammad or his auditors. 

14 Fahd, Divination arabe, pp. 158 f. : ''Que lea oracles en sag’ que la tradition isla- 
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and the earliest Meccan suras in terms of literary style is immediately 
arresting. If the oracles are invariably described as being composed 
in the non-metrical but rhyming-prose style called saj‘ (cooing, mur- 
muring), the same distinction cannot be withheld from the Qur’anic 
specimens. One has only to compare the two following examples to 
realize that Muslim critics have willfully blinded themselves to the 
self-evident, The first is an ancient oracle attributed to the pre- 
Islamic kàhin Shiqgq : 

Ahlifu bi-mé bayna 'l-harratayni min insan ; 

La-yanzilanna ardakumu ']-Südàn; 

Fal-yaghlibunna ‘ala kuli taflati ‘l-banan ; 

Wal-yamlikunna mā bayna Abyana ila Najràn. 15 


The following are the first five verses of 8. 100 : 


Wa 'l-'àdiyàti dabhan ; 

Fa 'l-müriyati qadban; 

Fa 'l-mughir&ti gubhan ; 

Fe atharna bihi naq'an ; 
Fa wasatna bihi jam'an ; ... 


In an interesting, recently discovered report, Ibn Ishaq himself betrays 
the truth of the matter. While narrating the occasion on which Iblis 
inserted the so-called ‘Satanic verses’ into Sürat al-Najm (S. 53) which 
Muhammad was reciting to a large audience of Quraysh, Ibn Ishaq 
states that ‘‘some [Muslims] apostatized when they heard the saj‘ 
of the Satan and said ‘By Allah we will serve them (the Gharaniq) 
so that they may bring us near to Allah." 16 The ‘Satanic verses,’ 
which record Muhammad’s hesitation in breaking finally with poly- 
theism, or even a belated attempt to compromise with it, would have 
been S. 53:21-22, had they not been expunged by a new revelation 
which corrected the Prophet’s fiend-inspired slip. If replaced in their 
original context in the sura, 8. 53:19-22 would read : 


mique attribue à des káhins ou káhinas préislamiques soient, au dire de R. Blachére, 
‘des pastiches plus ou moins réussis, cela n'infirme en rien notre conclusion; car les 
faussaires ont certes imité un modèle qu'une tradition divinatoire continue a transmis 
de génération en génération." 
_ 16 ‘Abd al-Malik b. Hishim, AL-Sira al-Nabawiyya, ed. Mustafa al-Saqqi, Ibrahim 
al-Ibyari and ‘Abd al-Hafiz Shalabi, 4 vols. (Cairo : Matba‘at Mustafa al-B&bI al-Halabl, 
1955), I, 18. 

16 Alfred Guillaume, New Light on the Life of Muhammad, Journal of Semitic Studies 
Monograph No. 1 (Manchester : Manchester University Press, n.d.), p. 38. (Henceforth 
cited as New Light.) 
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A-fa-ra’aytumu "lata wa ']-"Uzzà ; 
Wa Manata ']-th&lithata *]-ukhra; 
Tika 'F-Gharàniqu '1l-'ulà ; 

Wa inna shefa‘atahunna la-turtajà. 17 


If the ‘Satanic verses’ are saj‘, what is one to aay of the rest? 

Just as the earliest suras of the Qur’an give us some notion of the 
manner and style of the k&hin oracles, even though their content 
is far above that of any pagan utterances preserved in the texts, the 
early lie and spiritual experiences of Muhammad may also yield 
valuable evidence regarding the religious personality of the age 
immediately preceding Islam. In fact, the little information we possess 
concerning the pagan mediator between man and the gods, and the 
fragments we can assemble from the irretrievably lost early life of the 
individual Muhammad, must be used to complement one another 
where this is possible and reasonable. The carefully pruned and one- 
sided nature of the evidence permits of no other procedure. All inves- 
tigators of this obscure period, from Schrieke, Bevan and Horovitz, 
to Birkeland and Widengren, have remarked not only on the obvious 
connections of the kahin with the shaman, but on Muhammad’s 
connections with the kahin. It is surely going too far to say that ‘‘it 
was his shamanistic gift which gave Mohammed his power.”!® But 
the implicit positing of an early period of revelation which may plau- 
sibly be called the kihana of Muhammad, anticipating the later 
nubuwwa and ris@la, in the following statement of Birkeland, may 
well be the only way in which the Qur’anic evidence and the traditions 
of the Prophet’s visions can be understood : “‘Muhammad develops 
from a kahsn telling of his Lord's beneficences into the prophet of a 
new faith." 1? 

Without even bringing the Prophet into question, the comparison 
of the Arab kàhin with the Old and New World shaman must be made 
with great caution. The shaman's functions are at the same time too 
diffuse and too specialized to render him the easy equivalent of the 
Arabian seer. The term shaman is defined by R. B. Dixon as "applying 
to that motley class of persons, found in every savage community, 


17 The translation of the ‘Satanic verses’ is supplied below in brackets : 
"Have you considered El-lat and El-‘Uzza 
and Manat the third, the other ? 
[Verily they are the Cranes exalted, 
whose intercession may be hoped for.]" 
18 E. M. Loeb, ‘Shaman and Seer," The American Anthropologist, XX XI, 1 (1929), 65. 
19 Harris Birkeland, ‘The Interpretation of Surah 107," Studia Islamica, LX (1958), 
29. 
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who are supposed to have closer relations with the supernatural 
than other men, and who, according as they use the advantages of 
their position in one way or another, are the progenitors alike of the 
physician and the sorcerer, the prophet, the teacher, and the priest." *? 
While this seems to be true in broad outline, there are distinct hier- 
archies of importance, and the vast literature on shamanism appears 
to establish beyond a doubt that the shaman’s chief function 1s that 
of healer and savior of souls. Since all disease is caused by the action 
of evil spirits on the soul, and protracted unconsciousness or coma are 
the result of the individual’s soul being held prisoner by malign 
spirits, the two are really different aspects of the same problem. The 
office of a good shaman was defined by a young Siberian member of the 
class as the power to ‘‘cure the sick by overpowering and expelling the 
evil spirits, which are the cause of all disease; in a state of ecstasy 
to ‘enter the higher world’ and affect the interference of the heavenly 
powers in different ways for the benefit of the people; to ‘see what 
other people do not see,’ foretell future events,..." 1 This type of 
‘medicine’ appears rather to have been in most cases the prerogative 
of the pagan Arab sorcerer (sahir), who, like the shaman, could practice 
‘black’ or ‘white’ medicine, and who even employed many familiar 
shamanistic healing techniques, viz., blowing, stroking, rubbing. * 
There are also no traditions of the k&hin going on the ‘spirit-journey’ 
to the underworld or the celestial regions, though his familiar jinni 
is supposed to have done so in order to provide him with prophecies, 
A hadith in Ibn Ishaq attributed to Muhammad may preserve an 
ancient belief passed through the Islamic mill. The Prophet, explain- 
ing the phenomenon of shooting-stars, tells his auditors that the 
‘satans’ used to listen at the lowest heaven to news of Allah’s decrees, 
and report them to the kahins in garbled and distorted form, ''and so 
the soothsayers are sometimes right and sometimes wrong. Then God 
shut off the satans by these stars with which they were pelted, so 
soothsaying has been cut off today and no longer exists.” * Here 
Muhammad’s prophecies and those of the kahins were admitted to 


20 Roland B. Dixon, ''&ome Aspects of the American Shaman," The Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, X XI, 30 (1908), 1. 

31 J. Stadling, ‘‘Shamaniam,” Contemporary Review, LX XTX (1901), 95. 

3$ Wellhausen, Reste, pp. 159-161. However, in a particularly long and fancifully 
embellished account of the ‘splitting of the belly’ (shaqq al-bafn) which the Prophet 
experienced in childhood, he says that his foster parents ‘‘took me to our Kahin so 
that he might examme' me and treat me." Abi Ja‘far Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, 
Annales, ed. M. J. de Goeje e al. 15 vole. (Leiden : E. J. Brill, 1964), I, 976. 

33 Guillaume, Life of Muhammad, p. 91. Cf. eupra, n. 3. 
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have emanated from the same source, but by the mediation of very 
different spirits. The typical and supremely picturesque costume of 
the shaman is missing too, though it is reported of the false prophet 
Tulayha that he ‘‘enveloped himself in a mantle of his" and delivered 
‘so-called prophecies.” 24 Thus far, there is no conclusive proof that 
Muhammad, or indeed kühins in general, practiced this sort of velatto 
regularly, as Tor Andrae asserts. 35 The commentaries on S. 73 and 74 
intimate that the Prophet cloaked himself in fear after witnessing the 
apparition of the archangel Gabriel in the heavens, at the time of the 
earliest revelation or close to it. 26 

In other respects, some very close parallels indeed can be drawn 
between the k&hin, at this particular stage in Arab paganism, and the 
shaman. The latter had to undergo arduous training, after his primary 
election, in dancing, singing, drum-playing and ventriloquism. He was 
compelled to learn how to speak in different voices, male and female, 
human and non-human, and in various pitches and intonations. 17 
The following could almost be a description of the ancient kahin 
delivering an oracle : ‘‘Suddenly the voices of the ‘spirits’ are heard 
from every direction; they seem to rise out of the ground'or to come 
from very far away. A ké'let (spirit) enters the shaman's body, where- 
upon, moving his head rapidly, the shaman begins to cry out and 
speak in falsetto, the voice of the spirits.” 28 In Ibn Ishaq’s Stra we 
are told that “a woman of B. Sahm called al-Ghaytala who was a 
soothsayer in the time of ignorance was visited by her familiar spirit 
one night. He chirped beneath her, then said, ..." 1» Here, besides the 
unnatural voice, we may also have an instance of ventriloquism. 
Wellhausen characterizes the mysterious voices that seemed to ‘eman- 


*4 al-Tabari, Annales, I, 1890. See also Wellhausen, Reste, pp. 134 f., and Fahd 
Divination arabe, p. 65, n. 2. " 

2 Tor Andrae, Mohammed, the Man and his Faith, trans. Theophil Menzel (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, Harper Torohbooks, 1960), p. 30. "d 

38 As for example in Mahmüd b. ‘Umar al-Zamakhshari, Al-Kashshaf ‘dn Haqd'ig 
Ghawdmsid al-Tanzil, 4 vole. (Beirut : Dar al-Kitéb al-‘Arabi, n.d.), IV, 634-636 and 
644 f. In fact, for 8. 73, al-Zamakhshar!'s preferred interpretation of v. 1 : “Yä ayyuha 
‘L-muzzammil,” is Gabriel’s charaoterization of Muhammad as lying wrapped up in his 
bedolothes and no attending to the serious business of warning and prophecy. See 
also al-Tabari, Annales, I, 1168 f., and 1155.. - ; : 

37 Marcelle Bouteiller, Chamanisme ei guérison magique (Paris : Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1950), pp. 125 f.; Maria A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia (Oxford : The 
Clarendon Press, 1914), pp. 180-182 and 228-231. 

35 Miroea Eliade, Shamanism : Archaic Techniques of Ecstasy, trans. Willard R. Trask, 
Bollingen Series LX XVI (New York : Pantheon Books, n.d.), p. 255. (Hereafter cited 
as Shamanism.) i 

39 Guillaume, Life of Muhammad, p. 91. 
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ate from some of the famous baetyls as ‘‘wol eine mythische Vor- 
stellung der Muslime," but Fahd interprets these traditions as 
reminiscences of the kahin’s ventriloquistic powers, and all things 
considered, this is far from unlikely. 3: The kahin's manner of delivery 
too seems to have been much like that of the shaman. The terms 
hamhama and zamzama may both denote human and non-human 
sounds of a variety of types, from interior groanings and rumblings 
to the clap of thunder and the roars and shrieks of animals and birds. 
These obviously onomatopoeic words are the standard description 
of the kahin’s voice while in a state of possession. ?* The shaman’s 
strongly formalized chants, beginning with the invocation of natural 
powers and mythological figures, which were, in the mouth of an 
adept, often artistically distinguished, recall the Arabien oracles at 
their best. ‘“The invocatory songs of the Evenks were always rhymed, 
rhythmic, full of clear and beautiful metaphors, and always accom- - 
panied by a rhythmical refrain." 33 

On two very important questions we have no information whatever : 
the election of the kahin and the degree of his power, or presumed 
power, to control his familiar or other spirits. The office itself, however, 
like that of the s&din and the primitive shaman, sometimes ran in 
specific families or clans. It may be worth noting at this point that 
the shaman too may be a clan chieftain in many societies. All author- 
ities agree that in the case of the shaman, the candidate is elected 
by spirits, and usually against his wishes. In fact, without election 
from the spirit world, neither ambition nor training will suffice. 
“Tout le nord de |’Asie estime qu'on ne peut devenir chamane unique- 
ment parce qu'on le désire et qu'on s'est instruit dans cette intention ; 
c'est au contraire un destin auquel l'intéressó ne peut échapper." 34 
Even more forcefully put : “The Altaians believe that no one becomes 
a shaman of his own free will; rather it comes to him nolens volens, 
like a hereditary disease.” 9° The literature is filled with examples 


30 Wellhausen, Reste, p. 131. 

31 Fahd, Divination arabe, pp. 171-174. 

32 Ibid. Cf. Isa. 8:19 : ‘Seek unto those who are mediums, and unto wizards that 
peep, and that mutter...” 

33 A. F. Anisimov, ‘“The Shaman's Tent of the Evenks and the Origin of the Shamanis- 
tio Rite,” in Studies in Siberian Shamanism, Arctio Institute of North America, Anthro- 
pology of the North. Translations from Russian Sources, No. 4, ed. Henry N. Michael 
(Toronto : University of Toronto Press, 1963), p. 100; Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, 
pp. 235 f. 

34 Ivar Paulson, Ake Hultkranz and Karl Jettmar, Les Religions arctiques ei fin- 
noises (Paris : Payot, 1965), p. 127. (Hereafter cited as Religions arctiques.) 

35 Czaplioka, Aboriginal Siberia, p. 178. 
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of the mental and even physical suffering of the ‘elect’ : he may resist 
the call for some time, but must ultimately yield to the insistence of 
the spirits or endure their chastisement. The spirits “‘punish with 
immediate death the slightest disobedience of the shaman, and this 
is particularly so when the shaman is slow to carry out those orders 
which are intended to single him out from other people." 3e Before 
he accepts his fate, the ‘elect’ may suffer fits of temporary derangement 
and violent sickness, and may feel impelled to seek escape through 
suicide. ‘Sometimes it is an inner voice, which bids the person enter 
into intercourse with the ‘spirits.’ If the person is dilatory in obeying, 
the calling spirit soon appears in some outward visible shape, and 
communicates the call in a more explicit way.” 37 In the end, ''the 
high office is accepted as a heavy burden, which man takes up as 
the inevitable, submitting to it with a heavy heart as of one doomed.” 38 
Contradictory as it may seem, the initially violent rejection of the 
‘election’ may not be incompatible with a voluntary search for encoun- 
ters with the spiritual powers. #° Unless this is understood, certain 
features of Muhammad’s election seem irreconcilable with one another. 

Before attempting to deal with the tortuous, possibly insoluble, 
problems of Muhammad’s election and subsequent vocation, it may 
be of some use to offer the following extract from al-Tabari by way of 
introduction. 


The Apostle of God (may God bless and save him |), before Gabriel 
(on whom be peace!) appeared to him with the Message of God 
(exalted is He and mighty !)—according to what has been narrated 
of the matter—used to see and witness signs and occurrences 
[aharan wa asbüban] of the like of such signs [as are granted] 
to those whom God wishes to honor and favor with His grace. 
Among these were what I have already narrated of his earlier 
history, namely the two angels who came to him and split open 
his belly and extracted such malice and uncleanness as were 


36 Tbid., p. 175. See also Anisimov, “‘Shaman’s Tent of the Evenks,” p. 114; Bou- 
teiller, Chamantsms et guérison magique, p. 01; Erik Holtved, “Eskimo Shamanism,” 
in Studies in Shamanism, ed. C.-M. Edsman (Stockholm : Almquist and Wiksell, 1997), 
p. 27. 

37 Czaplioka, Aboriginal Siberia, p. 173. 

38 Leo Sternberg, 'Divine Election in Primitive Religion," Congrès Internationale 
des Américanistes, Compte rendu de la X X1* session, Pt. 2, 1924 (Göteborg : Goteborg 
Museum, 1925), p. 413. 

39? Bouteiller, Chamanisme et guérison magique, p. 57: ‘Héritage, élection, recherche 
volontaire (ou, si l'on emploie Ie terme couramment usité par les ethnographes et leurs 
informateurs, ‘quête des pouvoirs’) coexistent dans la plupart des sociótée, même lorsque 
oolles-oi appartiennent à dee aires culturelles sengiblement éloignées.” : 
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in him—he being at the time in the care of his wet-nurse Halima— 
and also that whenever he walked along any path—as has been 
narrated—he passed by no tree or rock on his way but that it 
greeted him with the greeting of “Peace !” 40 


In Ibn Ishaq, the last report of al-Tabari is definitely placed in the 
time of the Prophet’s maturity, shortly before the revelation on Mt. 
Hira’, just outside Mecca. 


The apostle at the time when Allah willed to bestow His grace 
upon him and endow him with prophethood would go forth for 
his affair and journey far afield until he reached the glens of 
Mecca and the beds of its valleys where no house was in sight, 
and not a stone or tree that he passed by but would say, ‘Peace 
unto thee, O apostle of Allah.’ And the apostle would turn to 
his right and left and look behind him and he would see naught 
but tree and stones. Thus he stayed seeing and hearing so long 
as it pleased Allah that he should stay. t! 


However early this repeated occurrence of the taslim took place prior 
to the actual revelation brought by a visible messenger, the sources 
indicate that Muhammad had been hearing voices and receiving 
admonitions from heaven for some time. The Prophet, describing his 
childhood, said : 


„I found myself among the boys of Quraysh carrying stones such 
as boys play with; we had all uncovered ourselves, each taking 
his shirt and putting it around his neck as he carried the stones. 
I was going to and fro in the same way, when an m figure 
slapped me most painfully saying, '"Put your shirt on” ; so I took 
it and fastened it on me and then began to carry the Pons upon 
my neck wearing my shirt alone among my fellows. 4 


al-Azraqi preserves an almost identical tradition dated to the time of 
the rebuilding of the Ka'ba : Muhammad, who shared in the pious 
labor, is usually said to have been thirty-five years old. While carrying 
stones, a namtra (a scribal error for ‘awra? This would be an easy 
blunder in the Arabic script) of his showed, and a voice cried out, 
“Q Muhammad, your pudendum ['awrataka] l" Startled, he took care 
to see that he was modestly covered, ‘‘and no one ever after saw & 


40 a| Tahart, Annales, I, 1134. 

41 Guillaume, Life of Mukammad, p. 105. The implication of the phrase “he would 
go forth for his affair" (kharaja li-hajatiht) is that the Prophet would go very far afield, 
in &ocordance with his noted modesty, to answer a call of nature. This has nothing 
to do with his religious devotions, to be discussed shortly. 

43 Ibid., p. 81, and n. 2. 5 
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pudendum of his.” A variant version tells us that he was so stunned 
with fear, that he had to be supported by his uncle, ‘Abbas b. ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib. This event is distinctly stated to have taken place before 
his first revelation (wahy), and to have been ''the first time he was 
called out to [ntidtya], though Allah knows best." 4 While it is pro- 
bably legitimate to question the assumption of authority by Muham- 
mad on this occasion, i.e., his directing the manner of replacing the 
Black Stone in the new wall, ** his participation in the common work 
of rebuilding the shrine seems completely plausible. 

In view of the ‘isma doctrine, which made Muhammad a ‘natural 
Muslim’ from birth, the notion of the future Prophet’s existing in a 
state of pagan piety before revelation was all but universally rejected — 
but again without successfully destroying all the contradictory evi- 
dence. Two traditions, at least, do not hesitate to describe the Prophet 
as partaking in pagan sacrifices before the baetyls. ''We have been 
told that the Apostle of God once mentioned al-‘Uzza saying, ‘I have 
offered a white sheep to al-‘Uzza, while I was a follower of the religion 
of my people.’” 48 The other recounts the meeting of the Prophet with 
the Meccan hanīf Zayd b. ‘Amr. The latter had just been more or 
less forcibly expelled from the city, and was sitting on a hill nearby. 
Muhammad said : “I went and sat with him. I had with me a bag 
of meat from our sacrifices to our idols which Zayd b. Haritha was 
carrying, and I offered it to him. I was a young lad at the time. I said 
‘Hat of this food, O my uncle.’” Zayd refused, and decried all idolatry 
and idolaters. This convinced Muhammad to abandon: idol-worship 
"until God honoured me with His apostleship.” ** al-Tabari says 
outright that ''he (viz, Muhammad) was in accordance with the 


43 Abū 'I-Waltd Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Azraqi, Akbar Makka, Die Chroniken 
der Stadt Mekka, ed. Ferdinand Wüstenfeld, 4 vols. (Beirut : Khayat, 1964), I, 105 
and 107-109. A namira is defied in the lexicons as a kind of all-enveloping cloak (burda), 
or & wrap-around loin-oloth (tzdr), and the latter of these may apply here in the sense of 
‘undergarment.’ 

^4 Guillaume, Life of Muhammad, p. 86; idem., New Tight, p. 24, there is a new 
variant of this episode, in whioh ‘Abd al-Muttalib is credited with the replaoing of the 
Stone. This seems altogether imposaible, in the light of the usual chronology, which 
asserts that he had died twenty-seven years earlier, when the Prophet waa eight years old. 

45 [bn al-Kalb!, Book of Idols, pp. 16 £ 

46 Guillaume, New Light, p. 27. Another important early source not mentioned 
by Guillaume is Muhammad b. Sa'd, Kad al-Tabagi al-Kabir, ed. Eduard Sachau, 
9 vols. in 10 (Leiden : E. J. Brill, 1905-1940), Vol. III, part 1, pp. 276 f. The expression 
"young lad" in Guillaume's translation need not be taken too literally, as Muhammad 
received Zayd as a slave from Khadija after their marriage. If the traditional chronology 
ig correct, the event took place when Muhammad was between the ages of twenty-five 
and forty. (Hereafter cited as Tabagat.) 
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matter of his people (kana ‘alā amri qawmths) for forty years." 4? 
Additional examples, or traces, of his piety before Islam are not wanting. 
al-Azraqi records a tradition of the Prophet counting himself among the 
mysterious Hums (Zealots 1), 4 a group of sixth-seventh century ultra- 
pietists and puritanical devotees of the Ka‘ba worship and the hajj cere- 
monial, who had formed their sect from members of Quraysh and allied 
tribes, and who enforced vestiary and alimentary tabus on themselves 
and all who came to Mecca for the ‘umra. They also curtailed the hajj 
ceremony by stopping at the limits of the haram of Mecca, and not 
going on to “Arafat, which actually lies in profane territory. An Ahmasi 
(sing. of Hums) in a state of tabu ‘‘would dig a hole at the back of his 
house and go in and out by it and not enter by the door... The year 
of Hudaybiya the prophet entered his house. One of the Ansar was 
with him and he stopped at the door, explaining that he was an 
Ahmasi. The apostle said, ‘I am an Ahmasi too. My religion and yours 
are the same,’ so the Ansari went into the house by the door as he 
saw the apostle do.” 4° There are a pair of conflicting hadiths preserved 
in Ibn Ishaq and al-Azraqi which have their own interest. Both are 
reported on the authority of Jubayr b. Mut‘im. According to Ibn 
Ishàq, Jubayr ''saw God's apostle before revelation came to him and 
lo he was halting on his beast in ‘Arafat with men in the midst of his 
tribe until he quitted it with them—a special grace from God to 
him.” * The providential workings of ‘igma, protecting Muhammad 
from the ‘errors’ of the Hums! In al-Azraqi’s account, Jubayr, while 
looking for a stray camel, came across Muhammad standing at ‘Arafat 
with the people from outside Mecca, and in his surprise said 
to himself : ‘‘This [man] is one of the Hums. What makes him stand 
here?" 51 Even Ibn Ishaq says that the first Qur’anic injunction to 
the believers directed against the practices of the Hums occurs in 
S. 7:31-32, which was probably delivered during the last year of the 
Meccan period. 5 

Perhaps the best known religious.practice of the Prophet during 
his pagan period is the famous tahannuth, or annual religious retreat on 
Mt. Hira’, when he “‘would pray in seclusion on Hira’ every day for 


47 Harris Birkeland, The Lord Guideth : Studies on Primitive Islam, Skriften Utgitt 
av det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo. II Hist.-Filos. Klasse. 1956. No. 9. (Oslo : 
1958), p. 28. Also Ibn Sa'd, T'abaqi, I, part 1, p. 126. 

48 Fahd, Divination arabe, pp. 125-130. 

48 Guillaume, Life of Muhammad, p. 89, quoting al-Azraqi, Akhbar Makka, 124. 

50 Guillaume, Life of Muhammad, p. 88. 

51 al-Azragi, Akhbar Makka, 130. 

53 Guillaume, Life of Muhammad, p. 88. 
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a month to practice tahannuth as was the custom of Quraysh in heathen 
days. Tahannuth is religious devotion." 5 The term tahannuth, which 
cannot be derived from a root HNTH, turns out to make good sense 
if it is seen as a phonetic alternate—perhaps dialectal—of tahannuf, 
“to play the hanīf, practise the devotions of a hanif.” 54 The hanifs, 
or ‘unaffiliated’ monotheists among the Arabs during the last decades 
of pagandom, may well have been a major influence on the develop- 
ment of Muhammad’s religious thought, though probably not in the 
dramatic manner of the anecdote related above, narrating Muhammad’s 
meeting with Zayd b. ‘Amr. The depth of this influence may perhaps 
best be gauged by the environments in which the term hanif appears 
in the Qur’an, where in the later Medinan suras it is frequently given 
as the epithet of Abraham, the original monotheist, whose religion 
was being restored by the Arabian Prophet. 8. 3:67 : 


No; Abraham in truth was not a Jew, 

neither a Christian; but he was a Muslim 

and one pure of faith (hansfan]; certainly he was never 
of the idolaters. 


S. 6:79; 10:105; 16:120; 22:31 all contrast hanif with ‘“‘idolater,” 
mushrik, and even the very slight information provided by Ibn Ishaq 
relative to the hanifs of Muhammad’s day indicates that they were 
probably well-known figures and that their beliefs were drawn, at 
however distant a remove, from the surrounding monotheistic reli- 
gions.** The derivation of the abstract noun tahannuf/tahannuth 


53 Ibid., p. 105. Also, Ibn Sa'd, Tabagdt, Vol. I, part 1, p. 129, where ho is said to 
have gone into retreat ‘in the cave of Hira’” (fs ghar Hird’), which may have been a 
particularly sacred spot, or oneto whioh Muhammad habitually resorted. al-Tabari, Annales, 
I, 1147, simply says ‘‘in a cave on Hira” (bi-ghàr bi-Hird’); also Abū “Abd Allah Muham- 
mad b. IsmA'il al-Bukhari, Kita} al-Jüms' al-Sahih, ed. Ludolf Krehl and T. W. Juyn- 
boll, 4 vols. (Leiden : E. J. Brill, 1862-1908), I, 4 f. (Hereafter cited as ai-3ahih.) 

54 Henri Fleisch, Traité de philologie arabe (Beyrouth : Imprimerie Catholique, 1961-), 
I, 75; Edward W. Lane, Arabic- English Lexicon, 8 vola. (London : Williams and Nor- 
gate, 1863-1893), II, 655 art. HNTH, and 658 art. HNF. See also Guillaume, Lsfe of 
Muhammad, p. 712, where Ibn Hish&m's note 147 says precisely this. M. J. Kister, 
in his article ‘‘Al-Tahannuth : An Inquiry into the Meaning of a Term," Bulletin of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, XX XT (1908), 223-236, comes to conclusions 
quite differant from those presented here, but cites an example which would appear 
to lend strong support for my view on pp. 281-232, where the very interesting story of 
the three-day retreat on Mount Hir&’—here called ta‘abbud—of Khilid b. al-Harith 
is cited from Muhammad b. Habib’s Kitab al-Munammag. Khilid is depicted as going 
into his retreat specifically to find an answer to a perplexing problem. Once having 
received it, though no details are given, he returns to Mecca. Furthermore, the clan 
to which Khalid belonged was counted among the Huma. 

55 Guillaume, Life of Muhammad, pp. 98-103. 
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from their designation would tend to abolish the notion that their 
ascetic retreats were “‘the custom of Quraysh,” and to limit the 
practice to especially ardent zealots and pietists. Most important of 
all, and neatly symbolizing the intellectual and cultural ferment of 
the times, the practice was equally characteristic of Christian piety and 
the institution of the ‘dream-quest’ on the pagan, shamanistic level, 5¢ 

"It is a general feature that the novice should spend long periods 
in solitude, in desolate places where he expected to meet the beings 
who afterwards serve as his helping spirits.” 5” Ibn Ishàq's Stra tells us 
that Allah ‘“‘made him love solitude so that he liked nothing better 
than to be alone.” 5* The problem of determining the ‘historically’ 
first vision is one for which it is improbable that a solution will ever 
be found. There are three major possibilities : the two beings who came 
to Muhammad when he was a young child with the Bani Sa‘d and 
who ‘split his belly’; the ''?gra'" (‘‘Recite!”) vision of the being 
(Gabriel?) in the cave; and the ‘‘ufug” (horizon) vision of the being 
(Gabriel?) in the sky. 5* Other versions of the ‘splitting of the belly’— 
administered by from one to three beings—are related to the Prophet’s 
adulthood, and are sometimes placed as a. preface to the Night- 
Journey (tsr@’) or the Ascension to Paradise (ms‘raj), or both. The 
isré’ and the mi‘raj are invariably ascribed to the Prophet’s adulthood, 
aiter or even before his first revelation. Although the ‘splitting of 
the belly’ bears all the earmarks of a primitive ‘election’ by the spirits 
for which endless parallels can be found in the anthropological liter- 
ature, it was not this psychic event but rather the occurrence on 
Mt. Hira’ which seems to have marked a dramatic turning point in 
the Prophet’s career. Whichever sura has chronological primacy, 
some versions have it that Muhammad was asleep at the time, and 
that therefore the first ‘vision’ took place in a dream. Most traditions, 
however, assert that the Prophet saw a waking vision, which would 
account much more satisfactorily for the intensity of its effect upon 
him. al-Tabari says, in Muhammad’s words : “I thought, Woe is me 
poet [shá sr] or possessed [majnün]—Never shall Quraysh say this of me! 
I will go to the top of the mountain and throw myself down that I may 
kill myself and gain rest.” 6# Behind this ‘proto-Muslim’ revulsion of 

56 See J. Horovitz, ‘Muhammeds Himmelfahrt,” Der Islam, IX (1919), 165; B. 
Sohrieke, ‘“Die Himmelsreise Muhammeda,” Der Islam, VI (1915-10), 23. 

5? Holtved, ‘Eskimo Shamanism,” p. 27. Loeb, ‘Shaman and Seer," 62 f£. ; Paulson 
et ak, Religions arctiques, p. 382. 

58 Guillaume, Life of Muhammad, p. 105. 

39 The terminology is borrowed from Tor Andrae, ‘‘Die Legenden von der Berufung 


Muhammeds," Le Monde oriental, VI (1912), 5. 
60 Guillaume, Life of Muhammad, p. 106, translating from al-Tabari, Annales, I, 
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the Prophet toward the idea of having been saddled with the office 
of the kahin or the tragic gift of the poet, it is easy to glimpse the 
interior suffering of the elect at the thought of enduring the far from 
comfortable fate of the seer.“ Muhammad, sans “sma, would have 
been an extraordinary Arab indeed to have said : ''Now none of God’s 
creatures was more hateful to me than an (ecstatic) poet or a man 
possessed : I could not even look at them.” %2 Both callings—if we 
take majniin as the equivalent of kahin—were among the highest to 
which the pagan Arabs, including the aristocracy, could hope to 
attain : the sources leave us in no doubt on that score. Khadija’s 
consolation, after Muhammad’s terrified flight from the scene to his 
home in Mecca, is. equally anachronistic : ''I take my refuge in God 
from that [1e., Mubammad’s election as majniin or sha‘ir] O Abi 
'-Qàsim. God would not treat you thus since He knows your truth- 
fulness, your great trustworthiness, your fine character, and your 
kindness.” * In other versions preserved by Ibn Sa‘d, the Prophet, 
instead of using the general term majnün (possessed by a jinni), tells 
Khadija that because of a vision be saw in the waking state, he fears 
that he may be a kahin. 84 

That earlier periods of the Prophet’s tahannuth were marked by 
dream rather than waking visions 18 confirmed in & number of sources. 
Ibn Ishaq says : “When Allah desired to honour Muhammad and have 
mercy on His servants by means of him, the first sign of prophethood 
vouchsafed to the apostle was true visions, resembling the brightness 
of daybreak, which were shown to him in his sleep." * If we accept 
the notion of the Prophet’s tahannuth, at least in that aspect of it 
inspired by the immediate pagan tradition, as a dream-quest, the 
‘course’ follows exactly that undertaken by the primitive shaman in 
innumerable Asiatic and American societies. First the conscious 
techniques of withdrawal and deprivation are employed : mutates 
mutandis, the following would describe almost any individual instance : 


1150. It matters not at all that in ite proper context this is given as Muhammad's 
reaction to a dream-vision of the ''iqra' 1" variety. His reaction was tho same in those 
versions in which he 18 said to have been awake, and even to have received another aura. 

91 See Alfred Guillaume, Prophecy and Divination (London : Holler and Stoughton Ltd., 
1938), p. 224 for Biblical parallels to the Prophet’s reluctance to assume his destined 
role; also Schrieke, “Die Himmelareise Muhammeds,” 4 f. 

62 Guillaume, Life of Muhammad, p. 106. 

63 Ibid. 

94 Ibn Sa'd, T'abaqüt, Vol. I, part 1, p. 130. 

6 Quillaume, Life of Muhammad, p. 105. This is narrated in almost identical Jan- 
guage by al-Bukhazl, al-Sabib, I, 5. Neither Ibn Sa'd, T'abagat, Vol. I, part 1, p. 129, 
nor al-Tabari, Annales, I, 1147, uses the phrase ''in his sleep," though in other respecte 
they offer the same material as the preceding. 
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Les caractéristiques générales du processus demeurent sensible- 
ment les mémes : choix systématique de la solitude, refuge dans 
la montagne (la brousse à défaut), observation d’interdits (princi- 
palement sexuels et alimentaires), concentration mentale, ascé- 
tisme, torture volontaire, recherche du réve ou d'une vision, 
éventuellement favorisés par l'absorption de substances intoxi- 
cantes. 86 


In the course of practicing such austerities, the seeker begins to hear 
voices which may be felt to come from within, or sensed as external. 
"Singing can be heard, and from voices and sounds spirits and animals 
are known to be near by. Only at the last does the visionary see a 
manifestation of supernatural power.” 6? At the climax, when the 
vision is made plain, nothing could be more like ‘‘the appearance of a 
handsome man who confers power" *® than the overwhelming spectacle 
of “Gabriel in the form of a man with feet astride the horizon, saying, 
‘O Muhammad! thou art the apostle of God and I am Gabriel.’” *° 

Nowhere in the literature is there the suggestion that the Arab 
kahin, or the Prophet, exerted any ‘control’ over the spirits who 
brought them revelations. This is an important difference that separ- 
ates them from the shaman-class of most Siberian and Amerindian 
groups, where such control is perfectly comprehensible as a necessary 
element in the shaman's ability to affect cures and release imprisoned 
souls. ‘‘He has direct intercourse with spirits and actual (bodily or 
spiritual) access to the spirit-world. All his magical acts are done by 
virtue of his power over or influence with the spirits.” 7° The relation- 
ship of the kàhin to his familiar spirit was rather of the order called 
‘passive’ by anthropologists, as, e.g., in the recorded case of an Apache 
shaman : ‘‘one of the most fundamental attitudes of this shaman was 
his conception of himself as ‘spoken to’ or ‘rendered messages through’ 
by elements in his surroundings.” 7! In a culture-area much closer 


68 Bouteiller, Chamanisme et guérison magique, p. 179. Bee also Odd Nordland, 
“Shamanism as an Experiencing of ‘the Unreal," from Studies in Shamanism, ed. 
C.-M. Edsman, pp. 168-174; Willard Z. Park, Shamanism in Western North America, 
Northwestern University Studies in the Social Sciences, no. 2 (Evanston : Northwestern 
University Press, 1938), pp. 110-115. 

6? Ibid., p. 116. 

98 Ibid. 

69 Guillaume, Life of Muhammad, p. 108. 

70 Park, Shamanism in Western North America, pp. 8f. Bee also Bouteiller, Cha- 
manisme et guérison magique, p. 28; Holtved, ‘‘Eskimo Shamanism,” pp. 23 f.; B. M. 
Shirokogoroff, Psychomental Complex of the Tungus (London : Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., Ltd., 1935), pp. 160-163. (Hereafter cited as Psychomental Complex.) 

71 Nordland, ‘‘Shamaniam as an Experiencing of ‘the Unreal,’ " p. 180. 
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to Arabia, the Canaanite, A. Guillaume remarks that the term nabf', 
‘prophet,’ “‘implies that the subject is the object of action from 
without and retains the character or condition imposed upon it by 
that influence or action." 7? That Muhammad surely saw his vocation 
in this light is attested to by the following verses in the Qur'àn : 
6:14, 163-164; 13:36; 27:91; 39:11-12; 40:66. 7? The first of these 
may be taken as typical : 


Say : ‘Shall I take to myself as protector 

other than God, the Originator of the heavens 
and of the earth, He who feeds and is not fed ?’ 
Say : ‘I have been commanded to be the first 
of them that surrender : ‘Be not thou 

of the idolaters." ’ 


In spite of Ibn Ishaq, 74 one can find no hint of ready acceptance on 
the part of the Prophet : he is simply told that by divine fiat he is the 
Apostle of God, and from then on, is compelled to assume the role of 
Messenger to mankind. To the end of his life, the '*burden of revelation” 
remained an exhausting ordeal to the Prophet. Visual or auditory 
phenomena would accompany each revelation : either Gabriel would 
appear in anthropomorphic form and address him directly, or the 
Prophet would hear, as it were, "(the pealing of bells,” this latter 
being the more severe trial. After each experience, sweat might pour 
from him even on a very cold day, and he might lie for an hour utterly 
overcome, like ‘‘one drunk." The sources tell us that his mount would 
foam at the mouth, groan, and stand with twisted legs almost broken 
beneath it from the weight of the wahy. 75 

Was the waking vision on Mt. Hira’ the first such that the Prophet 
had experienced ? Muslim tradition is sadly divided on this score, and 
there will be no attempt to ascertain the ‘truth’ of the matter in this 
discussion. Suffice it to say that the evidence for a very early election, 
in the Prophet’s childhood, by two beings who came to him in the 
desert, and first split his belly, ‘‘stirring it up," then ‘searched therein," 

72 Guillaume, Prophecy and Divination, pp. 112-115. See also Arvid 8. Kapelrud, 
‘‘Shamanistic Features in the Old Testament,” in Studies in Shamanism, ed. 0.-M. 
Edsman. 

73 Richard Bell, "Muhammad and Previous Messengers,” M.W., XXIV (1984), 330. 

74 Guillaume, Life of Muhammad, p. 104, where God, after showing each prophet 
his particular "scripture and wisdom,” tells him that an apostle will come to confirm it, 
and then asks of each : ‘‘Do you accept this and take up my burden ?” See also ibid., p. 
111, where Muhammad is described as assuming his burden ‘“‘willingly.” Less worked- 
over tradition seems to contradict this view. 

78 These details are recorded in al-Bukhàri, al-Sahšh, I, 4, and II, 156; Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabagdt, Vol. I, part 1, pp. 131 f. 
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and finally made him whole again, "* is provided by the most sub- 
stantial sources, who do not fail to give more elaborate variants 
as well, some of which are dated to the Prophet’s adult years. Harris 
Birkeland, who has done the most significant work on the subject of 
shagq al-ba{n since the earlier investigators, is perfectly correct when 
he says that “‘not even the most inventive scholar can read a puri- 
fication into this story.” 7? It is equally correct to say that more 
elaborate versions such as that below from al-Tabari have been reworked 
to constitute a ‘purification’ of the Prophet in childhood from the 
blemish of polytheism. 


I was nursed among the Banü Sa‘d b. Bakr, and while I was with 
a [milk-]brother of mine behind our tent guarding some cattle 
belonging to us, two men, wearing white garments, came to me 
with a golden basin filled with snow. They seized me, and split 
my belly and extracted my heart. They then split it, extracted 
from it & black bloodclot and threw it away. Then they washed 
my belly and my heart with that snow until they had cleansed 
it [stc]. 78 


That this is no less than & primitive ‘election’ scene has been apparent 
for some time. A ‘purification’ from paganism which dates back to the 
earliest period of the Prophet’s life as a pagan makes no sense unless 
one accepts the 'igma doctrine. On the other hand, to revert to the 
simplest version of the legend, what does an ‘investigation’ mean? 7° 
If the spirits are looking for something, there is no way out of the 
Islamic solution, which has a ready-made answer. If the legend has a 
truly pagan basis, ‘investigation’ is meaningless as an explanation of 
their behavior. Before the seer is visited by the spirits, he has already 
been elected : the ‘splitting of the belly’ can be nothing other than the 
ceremonial destruction of the old body followed by the symbolic 
rebirth of the newly elect. ‘‘Dream, sickness, or initiation ceremony, 
the central element is always the same : death and symbolic resur- 
rection of the neophyte, involving the cutting up of the body per- 
formed in various ways (dismemberment, gashing, opening the abdo- 


76 Guillaume, Life of Muhammad, pp. 71 f. This simplest of versions is repeated 
by al-TabarlI, Annales, I, 972 f. 

77 Harris Birkeland, The Legend of the Opening of Muhammed's Breast, Avhandlinger 
Utgitt av det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo. II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse. 1956. No. 3 
(Oslo : 1955), p. 7. (Hereafter cited as Legend of the Opening.) 

78 al-Tabari, Annales, I, 070; and almost identically in Ibn Sa'd, T'abaqdt, Vol. I, 
part 1, p. 70 and pp. 96 f. 

79 Birkeland, Legend of the Opening, pp. 7 £ 
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men, etc.).” 8 Election at such an extremely early age is perhaps 
precocious, but not to be cast into the realm of utter impossibility when 
one is dealing with the most remarkable religious gentus Arabia ever 
produced. Shirikogoroff, despite his enormous knowledgeability in the 
area of primitive religion, probably restricts the lower age limit too 
severely when he states categorically that election never takes place 
before the age of fifteen. #1 Other authorities record cases of children 
who began showing signs of their future vocation at an earlier age. ?? 
Hence, neither Schrieke's conclusion that the shaqq al-batn was pushed 
back into Muhammad’s childhood as a move to counter Christian 
claims of Christ's Evangelium Infantiae," nor Birkeland’s conclusion 
that when it is dated to the Prophet's maturty, “it reflects an old 
‘pagan’ legend of the vocation of the Prophet," are necessary ones. 5? 

The records themselves reflect progressively more complex develop- 
ments in the legends of the Prophet's early life—a curious parallel to 
the actual complexities of the ‘religious situation’ of the times! There 
is good reason for T. Fahd’s assertion that 'íà plusieurs moments le 
prophète s'abbaisse, devant nos yeux, au rang d'un simple devin 
ou le devin se hausse au niveau du prophète.” ® In the most elaborate 
and thoroughly Islamicized version of shaqq al-batn, the Prophet 
is carried off from his childhood playmates by a band (raft) of three 
men bearing a golden basin filled with snow. His friends confront the 
beings, describe Muhammad as a son of ''the sayyid of Quraysh,” 
and offer the choice of one of their own number as a substitute victim 
if they intend killing Muhammad. When the beings give no reply, 
the children run back to the encampment to call for help. One of 
the beings lays Muhammad gently on the ground and splits him open 
from ‘‘the middle of my breast to the edge of my pubic region. " His 
intestines are removed, washed in snow and then returned. The 
second extracts his heart, splits it, and removes a black clot which 
he throws away. He then seals Muhammad’s heart with a seal of 
dazzling light, and the organ is filled with *'the light of prophethood 
and wisdom.” The heart is returned to its place. The third being then 
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heals the wound, and the Prophet is raised to his feet. In both this 
version, and the second translated above, the Prophet is weighed 
against increasingly greater numbers of his community (wmma) and 
found to outweigh the totality. This third version goes on for some 
time, and has all the repetitiousness and artifice of a folk-tale. 85 

The most interesting version is that found in the Musnad of Ahmad 
b. Hanbal: which substitutes for the messengers in human form 
"wo white birds like eagles’ (fayrant abyadans ka’annahuma nasrant) 
who speak and perform the same rituals. However, besides sealing him 
with the ‘seal of prophethood,’ they also ‘scatter’ or ‘strew the Sakina 
—usually understood as ‘tranquillity, peace of mind’ by Muslim 
scholars—in his heart before closing the incision. The imagery used in 
this election-scene is paralleled in the legend of the poet Umayya b. Abi 
"Salt, who was also split apart by the celestial birds and endowed 
with his poetic gifts. ?? It would be strange indeed if the detail of the 
bird-spirits were not out of an early, if not the earliest, version of shaqq 
al-batn. The gradual transformation and Islamicization of this primi- 
tive survival—retaining the usual number of the spirits as two— 
progresses from birds to men to angels to Gabriel and Michael! 88 But 
even more remarkable are the instances of a like manifestation pre- 
served in the Prophetic sira in the epiphanies of Gabriel as an enraged 
camel-stallion, said to have taken place well after the beginning of 
revelation and Muhammad’s true vocation. On both occasions, 
Muhammad’s ‘guardian spirit’ revealed himself in this theriomorphic 
guise to one of the Prophet’s outstanding pagan opponents, Abii Jahl. 
The first time, the latter had seized a stone in order to do the Prophet 
an injury, but on approaching him, turned pale and fled away instead. 
“The Quraysh asked him what had happened, and he replied that 
when he got near him a camel’s stallion got in his way. ‘By God,’ he 
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said, ‘I have never seen anything like his head, shoulders, and teeth 
on any stalhon before, and he made as though he would eat me.’ I was 
told that the apostle said, "That was Gabriel. If he had come near me, 
he would have seized him.'" ** On the second occasion, the Prophet 
* went to Abū Jahl's house and forced him to pay an old debt to a 
Bedoum. Abii Jahlsaw the same vision, and gave a similar answer 
when asked why he had complied so readily. » 

The guardian spirits of the primitive seer seem to manifest them- 
selves in human or animal form quite arbitrarily. ‘‘One of the two 
shamans whom Jochelson met among the Koryak related to him how 
the spirits of the wolf, raven, bear, sea-gull, and plover appeared to 
him [the shaman] in the desert—now in the form of man, now in 
that of animals—and commanded him to become a shaman, or to 
die." *: The belief in the occasional adoption of animal forms by the 
jinn was a relic of their own heathendom that the early Arab Muslims 
preserved in the new Islamic context, as Goldziher pointed out a long 
time ago. “Im Allgemeinen kann man die Beobachtung machen, dass 
schon die alte Legende übernatürliche Potenzen mit Thiergestalten in 
Verbindung bringt." ** As chthonic daemons (ahl al-ard), the jinn 
might be restricted to the earth or even to particular localities, but 
through the Islamic varnish it is apparent that in pagan times certain 
classes of them must also have functioned as the ‘messengers’ between 
the higher gods and man. Even in popular folklore and later belle- 
tristic Islamic literature they are as much masters of the ‘lower air’ 
as they are of the earth, caverns, wells, etc. The terminology used by 
Muhammad’s contemporaries, as narrated in the hadith, and including 
the pious Khadija, would lead one to suspect that the Prophets 
familiar spirit was for a time regarded by him and them as a celestial 
messenger of this archaic type. When Muhammad returned home from 
his first frightening experience on Mt. Hira’, Khadija asked him if 
he could tell her about his familiar (s&hib) : ‘‘A-tastafi'u an tukhbirani 
bt-sahibika hadha ?" 93 al-Bukhari even preserves traditions in which 
Gabriel is described as ''the shayjan of the prophets,” though in the 
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Qur’an this term refers mostly to the evil, unregenerate jinn, who 
tempt man to wicked deeds and rebellion. *4 ''His erstwhile heathen 
countrymen transferred to him the powers which they had formerly 
ascribed to their Kahins; the new converts from the old civilizations 
assigned to him the attributes of their former saints.” *5 Between the 
shaqq al-batn—assuming for this a date in the Prophet’s childhood— 
and the vision on Mt. Hira’, tradition records only one other waking 
vision of the Prophet. This evidently took place sometime after the 
death of “Abd al-Muttalib and before Muhammad’s marriage, or between 
the ages of eight and twenty-five. Ibn Sa‘d records the apparition 
of a tall, white man (rajul abyad tawl) to Muhammad, ordering him 
not to touch the idol of Buwana at a pagan festival conducted by 
Quraysh. After this, we are told, Muhammad never again attended any 
pagan festivals until the nubuwwa. % Presumably, although one can 
never be sure, this refers to Mt. Hira’, though it is apparent that the 
early authorities were themselves in considerable confusion as to the 
exact time at which Muhammad’s prophethood began. A tradition 
going back to Ibn ‘Abbas states that ''the first manifestation of his 
prophethood that the Prophet saw [stc], was when he was told ‘Cover 
yourself ' while he was a young man [ghulam]. No pudendum of his 
was seen from that day forth.” °? As it stands, this could refer either 
to the late childhood or adolescent incident while playing with the 
stones, or to the period of the rebuilding of the Ka‘ba, both of which 
were discussed above. There are thus seven radically different dates 
recognized at different times and places as marking the commencement 
of the nubuwwa : (1) birth; (2) the childhood shaqq al-batn; (3) ditto 
in Muhammad’s young manhood; (4) the dream-visions during tahan- 
nuth; (5) the revelation on Mt. Hira’; (6) the adult shaqq al-batn 
before or after (7). Neither the isrà' nor the mi‘raj can mark the begin- 
ning, since they must both come, logically and typologically, after the 
preliminary election by the spirits. 95 

After the Prophet’s return from the Bani Sa'd, and the death of 
his mother, his life is closely tied up with the fortunes of his paternal 
grandfather, ‘Abd al-Muttalib, and his numerous sons, Muhammad’s 
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uncles. The Prophet’s parents are lay-figures who hardly possess 
interest or even life in the early Prophetic tradition, and whose sole 
function it is to introduce Muhammad into the world. His grand- 
father, however, is remarkable for his attachment to the Ka‘ba worship 
and his inherited prerogatives of supplying food (rifada) and water 
(stqaya) to the pilgrims. In fact, almost nothing concrete can be said 
of him that is not directly concerned with the ceremonial of the Sacred 
House and its associated sites. At some point in his young manhood— 
he is described as having fathered only the first of his ultimately ten 
or twelve sons, al-Harith—he received a dream-vision while sleeping 
in al-Hijr in which he was commanded to dig out the sacred well, 
4amzam, which, according to Muslim tradition, had been filled in 
by the Jurhum before their expulsion from Mecca. al-Hijr, ‘the 
Enclosure,’ believed by Muslims to be the site of the tombs of Ishmael 
and Hagar, and today consisting of a space outside of the Ka‘ba 
surrounded on one side by the Hatim, & low semi-circular wall about 
three feet high and five feet thick, must at the time of ‘Abd al-Muttalib’s 
vision have been inside the House. According to al-Azraqi's account, 
the rebuilt Ka'ba of ca. 605 fell short of the original ‘foundations of 
Abraham’ by a number of cubits, leaving al-Hijr outssde of the shrine 
proper. Restored to its original (pre-Islamic) dimensions by the anti- 
caliph ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr in 684-685, al-Hijr was again included 
within the enlarged Ka‘ba. The present dimensions of the House 
represent the second restoration in 693 by al-Hajjaj b. Yüsuf, who 
recreated the Ka‘ba and Hijr of 60D. °° 

Passing over “Abd al-Muttalib’s well-known oath to sacrifice one of 
his sons (to Hubal?), and his recourse to the divining-arrows of this 
god, we find him sleeping at the Ka'ba, in what appears to have been 
a form of retreat, at the end of his life—surely an unusual procedure 
except for a zealot who wished to spend his last days in proximity 
to the gods at the most exalted shrine of Mecca. 1?» Perhaps his final 
retreat also took place in al-Hijr, where it is quite possible dream- 
visions were regularly sought by pietists and visitants to the shrine. 
In one version of the mi‘raj, the Prophet was sleeping in al-Hijr when 
the angel Gabriel came and aroused him for the Ascension. 1% In 
another account, the Prophet has already come back from the mi'ráj 
and has just told his people of his experience. ‘“Then I stood in al-Hijr, 
and Bayt al-Maqdis [Jerusalem or the Temple] was shown to me in 
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a vision [khuyysla lt], and I immediately proceeded to describe its 
wonders to them.” The people ask Muhammad specific factual ques- 
tions about Bayt al-Maqdis, and with the vision constantly before 
him, he is able to answer them accurately. 1°* In a third version, 
which sounds like a concluding passage from one which originally 
began with Muhammad sleeping in al-Hijr, the Prophet says: “‘I found 
myself in al-Hijr (ra'agtunt ft "I-Hijr| and Quraysh were asking me 
about my Night-Journey [masraya], and they questioned me about 
features of Bayt al-Maqdis which I had not ascertained beyond a 
doubt [lam uthbit-ha]| I suffered as I never had before, but Allah 
raised it before me so that I could look at it, and so no sooner had they 
asked me about something, than I told them about it." 1 In the 
combined legend comprising both shaqq al-batn and mi‘raj, the 
Prophet, when the time for his prophethood had come, was sleeping 
““close to [hawla] the Ka'ba," ''for Quraysh used to sleep close to it,” 
when the angels Michael and Gabriel came to arouse him. 1°4 By this 
time, of course, al-Hijr was outside the House, and the practice alluded 
to may have been restricted to the Hijr area, as the foregoing evidence 
would suggest. 

Muhammad’s close contacts with the Ka'ba and its cult certainly 
continued after his grandfather’s death, when he became the ward of 
his uncle, Abii Talib, the new clan-head and administrator of the 
rifada and siqaya. It has often been pointed out that Muhammad's 
personal] magnetism and deep sincerity were best attested to by the 
fact that his earliest proselytes were members of his family and close 
friends. Nevertheless, though he knew of his nephew’s teachings and 
protected him from his pagan adversaries from the beginning of his 
public ministry ca. 613 until 619, Abū Talb never allowed himself to 
be converted to the new faith. And this in spite of the early conversion 
of two of his sons, ‘Ali and Ja'far. Both Ibn Ishaq and Ibn Sa'd assert 
that he refused, even with Muhammad earnestly entreating him, to 
say the few words of the Muslim credo on his deathbed. His last words 
were : ‘I remain with the religion of ‘Abd al-Muttalib." Although the 
Prophet beseeched God to pardon him, the Qur’anic verse (8. 9:113) 
revealed later, was said to refer to Abū Talib : 


It is not for the Prophet and the believers 


to ask pardon for the idolaters, even 
though they be near kinsmen, after that it 
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has become clear to them that they will be the 
inhabitants of Hell. 105 


The picture of the Prophet's relationship with both “Abd al-Muttalib 
and Abi Talib is one which supports the idea of continued and intimate 
association, from his earliest childhood well into manhood, with pious 
and respected members of the pagan community who fulfilled some 
sacerdotal functions at the greatest West Arabian sanctuary of the 
time. In addition to these immediate familial contacts, there is evidence 
linking him with groups of devout believers some of whom (the Hums) 
quite possibly constituted a sect. 

‘We have seen that one of the commonest forms of the future 
shaman’s election is his encountering a divine or semidivine being, 
who appears to him through & dream, a sickness, or some other circum- 
stance, tells him that he has been ‘chosen,’ and incites him thenceforth 
to follow a new rule of life.” 1°* The Muslim tradition generally refrains 
from designating the exact time at which ritual ablutions and prayers 
were formally instituted. Both ritual practices are said to have been 
visibly taught and demonstrated to Muhammad by Gabriel. Gabriel dug 
a well by striking his heel into the ground and “performed the ritual 
ablutions as the apostle watched him. This was in order to show 
him how to purify himself before prayer. Then the apostle performed 
the ritual ablution as he had seen Gabriel do it. Then Gabriel said a 
prayer with him while the apostle prayed with his prayer. Then 
Gabriel left him.” The Prophet immediately went to the first convert, 
Khadija, and taught her the rites. This experience too took place *'on 
the heights of Mecca,” 1°? and must in any case have followed shortly 
after the first revelations on Mt. Hira’. A tradition found in al-Tabari 
would appear to condense matters too stringently. It states that 
Gabriel came to Muhammad on Friday and Saturday nights and on 
Monday came with the risala (apostolate) and taught him ablutions 
(wud) and prayer (salát), besides delivering the first five verses of 
9S. 96, Sürat al-‘Alag. 1°* The tradition which combines shaqq al-batn 
with the mi‘raj ascribes the institution of the five canonical prayers 
to the time of the Ascension, 1°° though this one is manifestly the 
least ‘historical’ of all, since the full complement of prayers seems 
not to have been ordained before the Medinan period. Like his primi- 
tive prototypes who also received ritual ‘instructions, songs and 
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magical charms from the spirits after undergoing election, Muhammad 
was now given the earliest formal practices which were to distinguish 
his followers from the remainder of Quraysh. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that they regarded themselves as standing outside of the general 
pagan community at this time, though admittedly it was the first 
step 1n that direction. Most likely the two apotropaic charms at the 
very end of the Qur'àn, suras 113 and 114, are among the earliest 
relics of this ‘paganistic’ phase of the Prophet’s development. To the 
end of his life, Muhammad combined the prophetic and priestly 
functions, as continuing revelations elaborated his new religion on 
both the doctrinal and ritual sides. As the author of a new dispensation, 
he could hardly do otherwise, all circumstances of Islam’s early 
evolution considered. The social and cultural milieu from which both 
the Prophet and his faith sprang was still primitive enough to permit 
the three functions of seer, priest and healer to remain undifferen- 
tiated, though such a differentiation had already begun to establish 
itself, 110 

It is noteworthy that within a number of the earliest Meccan suras, 
without attempting at this point to reconstruct a system of chrono- 
logical ‘priorities,’ the ethical and social orientation of the emerging 
faith is already strongly marked. This is perhaps the chief factor in 
their content which distinguishes them sharply from the surviving 
kahin oracles. All of these are by contrast ‘Delphic’ mutterings of the 
darkest sort, often barely comprehensible, and in no instance bearing 
any message of lofty significance for mankind generally. Those attri- 
buted to the ‘false’ prophets who set themselves up as rivals of Muham- 
mad are of the same type, or simply idiotic ravings and dismal imit- 
ations of the early Qur’anic style. This spiritual desert is enough to 
make one immediately suspect that whatever is offered by the sources 
has been carefully chosen, doctored or simply invented out of whole 
cloth to prove the inanity and childishness of pagandom. Ethno- 
graphic sources have demonstrated beyond a doubt that societies at 
the shamanistic level have produced ethical codes and teachings of 
a high order. One can hardly claim seriously, though Muslim exegetes 
have done their best to prove it, that the Prophet’s contemporaries 
and immediate ancestors in sixth-century Arabia fell below Siberian 
and Amerindian standards! Wovoka, the Paiute Indian prophet who 
preached the Ghost-Dance religion in the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century, brought a message of peace to his followers : ‘You 
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must not fight. Do no harm to anyone. Do right always.” 11 A Yakut 
shaman’s oath : “Je promets d’être le protecteur des malheureux, le 
pére des pauvres, la màre des orphelins,” 112 does not compare unfavor- 
ably with S. 93:9-11 : 


As for the orphan, do not oppress him, 
and as for the beggar, scold him not; 
and as for thy Lord’s blessing, declare it. 


The discussion of the Night-Journey and the Ascension of Muham- 
mad, as well as the question of the content of the earliest revelations — 
topics which may be taken up at a later date-do not fall within the 
scope of this paper which aims to do no more than to consider the 
formative influences of the Prophet's pagan environment on him, in 
the light of comparative, and I believe comparable, material. The 
terminus ad quem therefore is the election of Muhammad on Mt. Hira’ 
considered as a prelude to his subsequent vocation and prophethood. 
There can, unfortunately, be no question of a detailed reconstruction : 
as R. Blachére has pointed out, the Prophet’s early life can only be 
sketched, and that faintly, in "large brush strokes," while any attempt 
to go further must result in hagiography or romance, which we already 
have in the standard Muslim sources. 112 Furthermore, since neither 
the isra’ nor the mi‘raj can be discussed without bringing in the specific 
suras which are related to them, the use of tafstr (exegetic) materials 
also cannot be dispensed with, as I have done almost completely in 
the foregoing. The isra’ and mi‘raj need, in my opinion, to be con- 
sidered as traditions stemming essentially from the native Arabian 
circle of ideas, 114 rather than as the jumbled literary ragout of Judaeo- 
Christian, Manichaean and Zoroastrian elements which they turned 
into after the expansion of Islam in the seventh and eighth centuries. 115 
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A MUSLIM RESPONSE 
TO “THE PRE-ISLAMIC PERIOD OF SIRAT AL-NABI" 


Mr. Charles Wendell divides the life records of the Prophet, peace 
and blessings be upon him, into three categories : those pertaining to 
his life from his birth in Mecca about 570 to the beginning of his call 
in A.D. 610; those related to the stage beginning from this date till his 
emigration to Medina in A.D. 622; and those of the Medinan ers. 

He admits that there is almost sufficient historical material in the 
records of the last stage, in spite of some gaps, as he puts 1t. However, 
he regards those of the middle stage as somewhat bearing resemblance 
to history, but the records of the earliest stage are, in his view, no more 
than ‘‘a hodgepodge of legends and folk-tales.” The author’s concern 
in this article is with this particular period; and his aim, as he says, 
is ‘‘to consider the formative influences of the Prophet’s pagan environ- 
ment on him, in the light of comparative, and... comparable, material.” 

Mr. Wendell endeavors to establish resemblances between the 
characteristics of the pre-Islamic Arabian kan and the initiation 
practices of a shaman novice of Central Asia, on the one hand, and the 
experiences of the Prophet Muhammad prior to, and during the early 
part of his mission, on the other. Basing his arguments on these 
seeming resemblances, he proceeds to conjecture that there was “a 
time during which he [the Prophet] manifested his undoubtedly more 
than ordinary religiosity through traditional means." 1 

In my view, not merely as a Muslim, the author has made no scientific 
advance. Seized by & preconceived conclusion of pagan influence on the 
Prophet, and moved by a desire to refute the idea of an Islamic break 
with the age of Jàhtltyya, he sets out to collect scattered material, not 
necessarily of reliable authority, and draws comparisons with anthropo- 
logical data from different contexts to construct a pseudo-history of 
the early life of Muhammad. Fascinated by what appears to him to be 
striking parallels and resemblances, he is unmindful of the fundamental 
anthropological truth that a cultural trait is only meaningful within 
its own total cultural context. To strip off such elements from their 
context and impose them upon a widely different situation both in 
time and space is inadmissible. Hypotheses arrived at through this 
method are of no scientific value. 

The author assumes that the phenomena of Muhammad and Islam, 
and the Islamic reforms which profoundly transformed life in Arabia, 
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were the result, not of a divine mission directly received from Heaven 
by Muhammad, as Muslims believe, but of Muhammad’s genius and 
his exceptional qualities. Proceeding from this preconceived notion, 
he sets out to seek sources of influence from the then prevailing con- 
ditions in Arabia, endeavoring, on uncritical grounds, to forge a link 
between the role of the pre-Islamic kahin of the remote isolated 
areas of the Arabian desert and that of Muhammad of Mecca. 

Following the unacceptable conjectures of his masters, Mr. Wendell 
bases his argument on some stylistic features he finds to be common 
between the kahin’s oracle and some Meccan chapters of the Qur'an. 
One feature is starting with an oath by natural forces. Another 1s the 
use of the device of rhyming. The author transcribes, for comparison, 
an oracle ascribed to the kahin Shiqq, and the first five verses of 
Sura 100, in order to show the resemblance in rhyming, being the 
syllable an in both cases. Another feature is the use of the equivalent 
of the pronoun ‘J’ to denote the unseen being, the kahin’s monitor 
of the Jinn in the case of the oracle and Muhammad’s God in the case 
of the Qur’an, and the use of the equivalent of the pronoun ‘you’ to 
denote the mouthpiece of the unseen. In this context, the author 
refers to the notorious discredited tradition of ghardnig, which contains 
a supposedly Satanic rhymed verse, to emphasize that rhyming was an 
acknowledged feature of the Satanic utterances. 

Muslims believe, as an act of faith strengthened and firmly sustained 
by the incomparable characteristics of the Qur’an, in the unrivaled 
success of Muhammad’s mission and the coherent and sensible elements 
of his teachings, that Muhammad truly and genuinely received a 
direct call from Heaven in the manner Noah, Abraham, Moses and 
Jesus Christ, as well as other Messengers of Allah, had received their 
missions from God. 

Since the basic argument of the article has no scientific foundation, 
it does not seem necessary to engage in a lengthy analysis of its various 
points in order to demonstrate their futility. Nevertheless, it would be 
useful to take up some of the salient remarks made in the article. 
Addressing first an Arabian audience, the Qur’an had to be in an 
effective familiar style. However, there are relatively few Meccan 
chapters which begin with an oath; and no oath is used in the earliest 
chapters. ? Moreover, occasional, and very limited, vocal resemblance 
to some utterances of some kahins is no evidence of influence, and the 
quoted utterance bears no valid comparison with the text. 


2 Sura 96 begins : "Read in the name of thy Lord," and Sura 74 begins : “O thou, 
the wrapped up; arise and warn." 
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The reader is somewhat deceived by the way in which the quoted 
Qur'anie words are rendered, apparently to strike a greater but untrue 
resemblance. The nunation ending of Qur’anic words dabhan, qadhan, 
subhan, naq'an and jam‘an is unduly preserved to make the syllable 
ending of an look like the endings of the rhymed words in the quoted 
oracle; namely, insén, Siddn, banan and Najran. This perhaps needs 
to be made a little more clear. 

There are two ways of reading such texts. One is continuous, in 
which the word at the end of each part is joined to the first word in 
the next verse. In this method of reading, the case ending of the 
rhymed word, and its nunation, if nunated, are preserved, but the 
rhyming effect is lost. The other way is to halt at the end of each part, 
removing the case ending and the nunation, thus having the desired 
sound effect of rhyming. 

If the first method is applied, the words at the end of the four parts 
of the quoted oracle should read : $nsánin, al-Südānu, al-banam and 
Najrana, but they are rendered in the second and more regular way 
which promotes the desired vocal effect. It would have been consistent 
if the Qur’anic words were rendered in a like manner, in which case 
the nunation ending is removed and the words should then read : 
dabhà, qadha, subha, nag'à, jam à. The words &re then rhymed with 
the elongated vowel ‘@’ only. And so, we can see a vocal difference, 
not a complete or almost complete, resemblance. If we examine these 
Qur'anie words olosely, moreover, we realize that each fits its context 
perfectly, and no other word can replace it adequately. The rhyming 
appears to be accidental but natural. In the case of the quoted oracle 
which the kahin is said to have uttered to interpret a dream, ? the 
words are deliberately and somewhat artificially chosen for the sake 
of their vocal value. Also, they are easily and very well replaceable, 
but at the risk of losing the rhyming effect. The term ka‘sndt, ‘existing 
things,’ for example, fits the context even more than tnsdn; so does 
the word sid, ‘black ones,’ instead of Südan. Bo there is an easy 
natural flow of words in the case of the Qur’an, whereas in the case 
of the oracle the listener is immediately bothered by the deliberate 
artificial overuse of the rhyming device. Most important of all, however, 
is the difference in content and context. Whereas the oracle is uttered 
to interpret a dream, the quoted verses from Sura 100 form an oath 
emphatically introducing a serious statement concerning some aspects 
of human nature comprising important moral teachings. 

The use of the rhyming device, however, was not the privilege of the 


3 Iskandari and 'In&ni, al- Wasit fi 'I-Adab al-‘Arabi (Cairo, 17th ed.), p. 22. 
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kahin. This device is used in many of the surviving speeches and 
statements of pre-Islamic orators and other respected figures. * In a 
speech attributed to Quss b. Sa‘ida, e.g., he says : 


Man ‘dasha mat 
wa man mata fat 
wa kullu mà huwa atin at. 5 


Quoting the Satanic verse in the discredited tradition of gharanig, 
which the author unwittingly describes as ‘recently discovered’ 
though it is discussed in many early works in wide circulation, * is of 
trivial significance to the argument of the author. The verse is not of 
perfect rhyming; and a Muslim reader cannot help feeling that it is 
intended here just to lengthen the article by filling it with as much 
offensive material as the author could find. 

If itis settled that the Qur'àn is the word of God and that Muhammad 
was God's mouthpiece, the Qur’anic use of the first person pronoun, ‘I,’ 
to denote God, and the second person, ‘you,’ to address the Prophet, 18 
the only natural way. It is immaterial whether or not a kahin had also 
used ‘J’ to refer to his monitor and was himself addressed by the term, 
‘you.’ This style was also familiar among the Arabs." Moreover, God 
is also denoted in the Qur'àn in the second and third person; and the 
Prophet is also denoted by the terms of the first and the third person. 
To illustrate, we quote here the following Qur’anic texts : 


Thou [God] art our Protector; so help us against those who stand 
against faith. (8. 2:286; of. 3:8-10, 192-194 and 14:35-41) 

It is He [God] Who has created you from dust. (S. 40:67 ; cf. 27:70 
and 59:22-24) 

I [Muhammad] am but a warner and a bringer of glad tidings for 
those who have faith. (S. 7:188; cf. 15:89) 

Neither does he [Muhammad] withhold grudgingly a knowledge of 
the Unseen. (S. 81:24; cf. 34:46) 


4 See, e.g. : al-Qalqashandi, Subs al-A‘sha (Cairo, 1918), I, 377; al-Jahiz, al-Bayān 
wa ’l-Tabyin (Cairo, 1932), III, 5; Abū ’l-Faraj al-Isbah&ni, al-Aghani, XV, 51. 

5 Muhammad Tahir Darwish, al-Khafaba fs Sadr al-Islam (Cairo, 1965), p. 89. The 
statement may be rendered as follows : ‘‘Every living one is to die / And whoever has 
died has gone / And what will be will be!” 

6 For instance, Abū ’l-Hasan ‘All b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. MAtüy& al- 
Nays&büri al-Wahidi, Asbab al-Nuzül (Cairo, 1816 A.H.), pp. 232 £; Muhammad Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razi, Mafatih al-Ghayd (Cairo, 1308 A.H.), VI, 165f; and Muhammad b. 
Muhammad al-‘Imad!, Irshad al-‘Aql al-Salim ila Mazüyü al-Kitab al-Karim (Cairo, 
1928), IV, 26 f. 

7 Wendell's note 13. His adverse argument here is untenable. 
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It would have been more helpful had the author quoted specific 
Qur’anic verses to illustrate his accusation that the Qur’an uses 
“obscure, ‘Delphic’ language containing ambiguous and rare lexical 
items or syntactic devices." Such accusations should not come from the 
pen of an author with a taste for Arabic literary style. Contemporaries 
of Muhammad, who were recognized as supreme literary authorities, 
acknowledged the inimitable excellence of the Holy Book, 3 and those 
who ventured to challenge it failed to produce anything that could 
approach, in any degree, its short or long chapters. ° 

It is not, therefore, fair to accuse Muslims of having “willfully 
blinded themselves to" what someone, on account of lack of appre- 
ciation or understanding, regards to be ''self-evident." After all, 
why do we, in the late part of the twentieth century, have to confer 
upon Muhammad a derogatory status which was rejected, as the 
author admits, by al-Walid, the acknowledged greatest literary 
authority of his time? Are we to appropriate to ourselves a finer 
Arabic literary taste, or a wider knowledge of the features of a kahin 
or of the background of Muhammad than al-Walid, an arch-enemy 
of his faith, and a tribesman of his? . 

Mr. Wendell is aware that biographical recording was not a tradition 
among the northern Arabs at the time of Muhammad. Reports about 
a person circulated orally among his contemporaries in a degree com- 
mensurate with the person’s prestige and importance. Hence, we can 
anticipate the fullest reports about the life of Muhammad for the 
Medinan period during which his popularity reached greatest propor- 
tions, and less detailed reports for the Meccan period when his activities 
were confined within the boundaries of Mecca. Prior to his call, Muham- 
mad was no more than an ordinary citizen leading an ordinary life 
in Mecca. His biography began to be written long after his death, by 
which time some fantastic legends had circulated among the Mushm 
public, legends created by wild imagination or deliberately fabricated 
for vicious purposes by ill-meaning elements who entrenched themselves 
into the Muslim society, and traded their harmfully confusing goods, 
including the ghar&niq traditions, among some credulous Muslims. 

The Prophet’s biographers sought to record all available data 
indiscriminately lest they should vanish, and left to posterity the task 
of sifting the recorded information and of discriminating between 
historical and legendary elements. Sound and objective research into 


8 Jalal al-Din al-Suyügl, al-Itqán ft 'Ulüm al-Qur’dn (Cairo, n.d.), IL, 117. 
° Jal&l al-Din al-Suyüti, al-Itgdn, II, 117 ff.; and Badi‘ al-Zam&n Sa'id al-Nawrasi, 
Isharat al-I‘jaz fi Mazann al-I5üz (Angara, 1378 A.H.), p. 80. 
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these records, Islamie or pre-Islamie, is, therefore, to us neither 
blasphemous nor devoid of purpose; nor do Muslims condemn all pre- 
Islamic phenomena. Muslim jurists, linguists and others interested 
themselves in pre-Islamic material for use in their own scientific 
pursuits. But it is unscholarly to try to paint a mosaic picture of the 
life of the Prophet from disconnected, scattered, legendary and fabric- 
ated elements, and from irrelevant foreign data collected from Central 
Asia in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and to present that 
picture as an honest scientific effort. It is inadmissible to compare 
the institutionalized anticipated initiational pangs of the shaman 
novice with the unique isolated experiences of the Prophet which 
preceded or accompanied the beginning of his mission. 

Even to an objective non-Muslim researcher, Muhammad’s honesty 
and the genuineness of his mission are to be attested, not on the basis 
of a hodgepodge of material of doubtful authority and of alien origin, 
but on the basis of the Qur’anic record itself and in the light of the 
immeasurable and miraculous achievements of Islam in the fields of 
religion, of social reform and in cultural contributions. And to a 
Muslim, the Book bequeathed to posterity through the Prophet 
Muhammad, that has survived perfectly intact, not only bears witness 
to the validity of his mission, but is also the best witness to the validity 
of the mission of the Biblical Messengers of God and the integrity of 
their character ! 

Aside from the main theme, the author unwittingly assumes that 
the Meccan community, prior to the rise of Islam, was a typical primi- 
tive society, worshipping a pantheon of gods under the lordship of a 
high god, Allāh, who has retired ''to the position of a deus otiosus," 
recognized for his original creation, but delegating ''the management 
of the world’s less majestic day-to-day workings” to his partners. 
The author develops this further and compares this position with that 
“‘of the Canaanite ‘El of the gentle heart,’ the ‘Creator of all creatures,’ 
sitting at the head of the parliament of gods, but interfering little 
with the mechanics of His universe, ..." He adds : 


There seems to be no extant evidence of regular ceremonial or 
daily ritual performed at any of these shrines [of the gods], though 
great annual processions culminating in the visitation ('wmra) 
and circumambulation (fawàf) of the Ka‘ba, and pilgrimage 
(hajj) to shrines in the sacred territories surrounding Mecca, were 
institutionalized ritual festivities... 
The process of the growth of the Meccan paganism was the reverse 
of the order Mr. Wendell has conjectured. The Meccans had learned 
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the idea of monotheism from Abraham and Ishmael; but through 
trading contacts over the centuries, paganism crept into their midst 
and idols gradually sprang as partners to Allah, the true God. The 
division of functions, assigning the majestic creation of the universe 
to God and the management of day-to-day affairs to the idols, seems 
to be too refined and too subtle for the untutored Arabs of that time, 
and, contrary to the author’s claim, cannot be derived from the 
Qur’an. While the verses he quotes affirm the Meccans’ attributing 
creation to Allah, there are verses in which they attribute the manage- 
ment of the day-to-day work also to Him, & passage to which Mr. 
Wendell mistakenly refers as an argument for his opposite theories : 


And indeed if thou ask them, Who it is that sends down ram 
from the sky and gives life therewith to the earth after its death, 
they will certainly reply Allah ! (8. 29:63) 


The Qur'àn also reads : 


Say : Who is it in whose hands is the governance of all things, 
Who protects but is not protected... ? They will say : ''(&ll belongs) 
to Allah.” (S. 23:88 f.) 


The function of the idols, as held by the Meccans, was intercession 
with God : 
Verily is it not to Allah that sincere devotion is due? But those 
who associate partners with Him (say,) ''We only worship them 
In order that they may bring us nearer to Allàh." (S. 39:3) 
But, aside of Allah, they have taken intercessors. Say, ‘‘Even if 
they have no power whatsoever and no intelligence ?" (8. 39:43) 


From his assumption that the Meccans were a primitive closed 
society, spontaneously developing its religious practices, Mr. Wendell 
wrongly interprets the devotions associated with hajj and ‘umra 
as pagan traditions, contrary to Muslims’ conviction that these prac- 
tices had been installed by the Prophet Abraham, peace and blessings 
be upon him. 


The Islamic Center MUHAMMAD ABDUL RAUF 
Washington, D.C. 


THE STUDY OF MUHAMMAD: 
A SURVEY OF APPROACHES FROM THE PERSPECTIVE OF 
THE HISTORY AND PHENOMENOLOGY OF RELIGION 


In his recent biography of the Prophet of Islam, Pike refers to 
Muhammad as perhaps ‘‘the most maligned of all the world’s great 
men." 1 Néldeke, astute and capable orientalist that he was, refrained 
from composing a history of early Islam because of his inability to 
formulate a satisfactory assessment of Muhammad. Pike’s observ- 
ation and Nóldeke's malaise arise, each in its own way, from the vast, 
amorphous body of literature produced by Muslims and others over 
the past thirteen centuries, literature depicting Muhammad's appear- 
ance and manner, describing his personality and character, assessing 
his mission and achievement, and evaluating his person and signi- 
ficance. The variety of views found is surpassed only by the quantity 
of works produced. Hamadeh lists 1,548 different titles dealing expli- 
citly with Muhammad ; by broadening the linguistic base and including 
materials of a more popular nature, the number could be extended 
almost ad infinitum. 3 The responses of Pike and Noldeke, however, 
stem not only from the multitude of views and plethora of works but 
also from the variety of methodologies applied in studying the Prophet, 
methodologies reflected, sometimes clearly, more often almost imper- 
ceptibly, in the vast corpus of works treating him. Incorporating 
different presuppositions, employing different principles of data 
selection, and directed toward different objectives, these various 
approaches inevitably result in different conclusions. 

The methodologies used by Western writers in their studies of 
Muhammad may be divided into two categories, the first denoted 
non-empirical (or normative) since the purposes of the studies are 
attained with only limited recourse to the observable or demonstrable, 
and the second designated empirical (or descriptive) since the objectives 
—though often unattained—are manifestly sought within the realm 
of the observable or demonstrable. The following pages, while sur- 
veying and illustrating the various approaches of Western writers to 
Muhammad, view these from the perspective of the history and 


1 E. Royston Pike, Mohammed, Prophet of the Religion of Islam (New York : Frederick 
A. Praeger, Publishers, 1969), p. 55. 

2 Th[eodor] Noldeke, Review of Annali dell’ Islam by Leone Caetani, Wiener Zeit. 
schrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XXI (1907), 298. 

3 Muhammad Maher Hamadeh, ‘Muhammad the Prophet; A Selected Biblio- 
graphy,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation (Ann Arbor : University of Michigan, 1965), 
pp. 112-283. 
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phenomenology of religion, an approach to be outlined more fully 
subsequently but one which takes its starting point in the finality of 
the tradition studied and which has understanding as its ultimate 
objective. The writers whose works come under investigation undoubt- 
edly never intended that their procedures and conclusions be judged 
from this perspective ; they wrote for purposes which usually lie outside 
the designated objectives of this discipline. However, precisely because 
this is the case, their methods and results helpfully illustrate illegi- 
timate features in a strict history and phenomenology of religion 
approach. 4 

The non-empirical or normative methodologies are characterized by 
the evaluative application of a norm external to the data under study. 
These standards of judgment are seldom clearly indicated. However, 
that they arise from outside the tradition studied is usually obvious 
enough. For example, the extra-Islamic origin of Irving’s notions of 
psychic wholeness and the nature of prophethood and revelation is 
plainly evident in his depreciative summary assessment of Muhammad. 


We find no other satisfactory mode of solving the enigma of his 
character and conduct, than by supposing that the ray of mental 
hallucination which flashed upon his enthusiastic spirit during 
his religious ecstasies... continued more or less to bewilder him 
with a species of monomania to the end of his career, and that he 
died in the delusive belief of his mission as a prophet. 5 


While Lane-Poole refuses to draw distinctions within the realm of 
the psyche, ie., between enthusiasm, ecstasy and inspiration, he 
does not refrain from sharply distinguishing between psychic pheno- 
mena and physical occurrences. Applying a phenomenological approach, 
he rightly refuses to postulate any evaluative questions regarding 
Muhammad’s revelational experiences. At the same time, however, 
and without any qualification, he concludes that the Ascension of 
Muhammad was obviously nothing more than a dream, even to the 
point of speculating that Muhammad became 'weary of repeating 
his simple assertion that it was a dream." * By introjecting into his 


4 It should be noted that an assessment of a particular feature in a gcholar's work 
does not necessarily reflect the nature of his work as a whole. The objective in the 
following pages ia not to evaluate the over-all scholarship of persons who have studied 
Muhammad but simply to note the essential element in their approaches that distin- 
guishes them from the methodology of the history and phenomenology of religion. 

5 Washington Irving, Mahomet and His Successors (New York : Thomas Crowell & Co. 
[1849]), pp. 196 f. The reductioniam involved in this assessment will be disoussed below. 

6 Stanley Lane-Poole, Studies in a Mosque (Beirut : Khayats, 1966 [lst pub. 1883], 
pp. 43, 58. 
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methodology the presupposition that the human body is confined by 
natural'law to this earth, Lane-Poole departs from a purely pheno- 
menological stance; a norm exterior to certain prominent currents in 
the tradition studied is brought to bear on the data. In so far as the 
phenomenologist’s objective is to understand the beliefs of those 
studied, his approach does not forbid him from drawing attention to 
varied or controversial interpretations within a tradition but it does 
forbid him from taking sides or excluding any positions clearly repre- 
sented. While Lane-Poole’s open admission that he has “endeavoured 
to avoid controversial points” may appear at first sight commendable, 
it actually reflects a selective criterion that impedes treatment of all 
the relevant data presented by a religious tradition. ? A radical pheno- 
menological stance must deal with all material germane to the scope 
of its endeavor. To overlook or avoid certain factors because they 
might prove controversial or offensive is to violate the basic premise 
of the phenomenological approach, namely, to attend to that which 
appears. If potentially controversial or offensive data are excluded 
in principle, a whole—and thus true—understanding proves impos- 
sible. Absolutely essential is an approach to the phenomena of a 
religious tradition that includes a readiness to consider seriously all 
relevant material, and a penetrating desire to understand that which 
appears. 

The desire to understand, however, has occasionally been trans- 
muted into a desire to justify. Attempting to offset some of the grossly 
critical biographies of the Prophet that have appeared in the West, 
a few writers have expressly tried to make Muhammad appear praise- 
worthy to Western eyes. One of the earliest endeavors in this direction 
is the account of Stubbe (second keeper of the Bodleian Library until 
his expulsion from Christ Church, Oxford, because of anti-cleric and 
anti-church writings), written toward the end of the seventeenth 
century but not published until early in the twentieth. By appealing 
to reason, prudence, situational practicality and by pointing out 
parallels in Judaism and Christianity, he undertakes a justification 
of Muhammad and his mission. Despite fanciful and erroneous con- 
clusions—e.g., that Muhammad consciously rearranged the letters 
of "Ismail" in order to form the name of his religion, ‘“‘al-Islam”— 
Stubbe’s work gives the impression of being phenomenological since 
it attempts to free Muhammad from numerous unjust charges heaped 
upon him by ultracritical Western writers and thus appears to take 
the stance of Muslims themselves. 5 N onetheless, an ulterior motive, 

7 Ibid., p. 76. 

* Henry Stubbe [also Stubb, Stubbs], An Account of the Rise and Progress of Maho- 
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extraneous to the data investigated, would seem to underlie his 
highly justificational study of the Prophet. A similar tack is taken 
by Leonard, who assesses Muhammad in laudatory terms : ‘‘A more 
devout man than Mohammed never lived. He was as pre-eminently 
wise as he was devout.” ° The author's personal beliefs are intimated 
in his attributing to the Prophet, in a totally positive sense, such 
epithets as humanist and modernist. Leonard maintains that Muham- 
mad ‘‘in his God concept, in his rejection of the ancient myth of 
immaculate conception, in his refusing to acknowledge Christ’s divi- 
nity, ... was essentially a modern—a modern of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” 10 

In his famous lecture delivered in 1840 entitled '"The Hero as 
Prophet," Carlyle helped redirect the sentiment of the Western world 
vis-à-vis Muhammad by formulating his approach around the follow- 
ing intention : ''Ás there is no danger of our becoming, any of us, 
Mahometans, I mean to say all the good of him [Muhammad] I justly 
can. It is the-way to get at his secret.” 11 Noting that ‘‘we are not yet 
wholly freed from the entail of the past,” Watt accepts Carlyle’s 
guideline in focusing on the good side of Muhammad. 1* Such an 
approach is not only acceptable but even commendable as long as 
the qualification ''justly" is neither overlooked nor improperly 
heeded. 1* The orientations represented by Stubbe and Leonard, how- 
ever, seem to have neglected the ''justly" limitation and may there- 
fore ‘be regarded as apologetic, i.e., as arguing, either obviously or 
subtly, for positions of vested interest by employing positively the 
material furnished by Muhammad's life. 

In sharp contrast, both in tone and quantity, to the few works by 


melanism; With the Life of Mahomet and a Vindication of Hym and His Religion from 
the Calumnies of the Christians, edited with an Introduction and Appendix by Hafiz 
Mahmud Khan Sharreni (London : Luzao & Co., 1911), pp. v, viii e£ passim. For further 
information on the author, of. Sidney Lee (ed.), Dictionary of National Biography, LV 
(New York : Macmillan Co., 1808), 116 f. 

9 Arthur Glyn Leonard, Islam : Her Moral and Spiritual Value; A Rational and 
Psychological Study, with a Foreword by Syed Ameer Ali (London : Luzac & Co., 1900), 
p. 43. 

10 bid., pp. 109 £ 

11 Thomas Carlyle, On Heroes, Hero- Worship, and the Heroic in History (New York : 
John Wiley, 1849), p. 39. i 

12 Montgomery Watt, What ts Islam? (London : Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd. 
and Beirut : Librairie du Liban, 1968), p. 2. 

18 Cragg quotes the same passage from Carlyle but substitutes “really” for ‘‘justly,” 
thus altering slightly the ımport of the intentaon. Cf. Kenneth Cragg, The Call of the 
Minaret (New York : Oxford University Press, 1964 [lst pub. 1956]), p. 186. Carlyle’s 
own authorized edition is quoted in the text above. 
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Western authorities that depict Muhammad affirmatively are count- 
less works representing another form of the non-empirieal or normative 
methodologies. Sufficiently distinctive and widespread to warrant 
explicit treatment, these approaches may be termed polemical. Here 
Muhammad is portrayed negatively, his person and mission being 
attacked with varying degrees of calumny and fervor. Christ, as con- 
ceived by the critic—and thus a Christ external to Islam—is the 
measuring rod. This class of writing began with Christianity’s earliest 
encounter with Islam and continued to develop throughout the 
Middle Ages and into modern times. 14 Representative of the numerous 
improbable views of Muhammad that found wide circulation is the 
belief that he freely employed subterfuge to achieve his ill-conceived 
ends. A typical legend contends that Muhammad trained a dove to 
fly to his shoulder and pick grain from his ear, his followers thus 
believing that the dove brought the divine message. In the anonymous 
Isfe of Mohammad published in Bombay in 1856, the same notion 
of deception is pursued when Muhammad is depicted as ''decidedly 
the most successful impostor that ever lived.” 1 It is interesting to 
note the author's use of the term ''fact" and his progressive omission 
of the qualification in the argument used to support the impostorship 
allegation [italics mine] : 
The view we have taken of the character of Mohammad is based 
upon facts, specially this one great fact that he declared as truth 
a great deal that he must have known to be false, and gavé to men 
as from God a great deal that he knew was not from God. 18 


The volume concludes with the following telltale assertion : ‘‘Moham- 
mad was a destroyer : Jesus is The Saviour.” 17 

One of the most ingenious and meticulously executed polemical 
treatments is undoubtedly Koelle’s Mohammed and Mohammedantsm. 
Published in 1889, the work is divided into three books. In Book I, 
entitled Mohammed Viewed in the Daylight of History," Koelle 
follows a more or less typically Western historico-critical approach 
(certainly not devoid of normative elements, however) Book II, 
‘Mohammed Viewed in the Moonshine [15] of Tradition" quotes or 


14 Cf. Byron P. Smith, Islam in English Literature (Beirut : The American Press, 
1939); Norman Daniel; Islam and the West : The Making of an Image (Edinburgh : 
University Prees, 1960); of. esp. the bibliography in the latter, pp. 395-432. 

15 N.a., Life of Mohammad [3rd ed.] (Bombay : Bombay Tract and Book Society, 
1856), p. 111. 

16 Ibid., p. 126. 

17 Ibid., p. 174. 

18 By '"Moonshine" the author means ‘‘borrowed lustre." Cf. 8: W. Koelle, Moham- 
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summarizes Muslim traditions; these are then followed by corres- 
ponding Christian passages that the author claims have contributed 
to the formation of the Muslim material. In Book III, **Mohammedan- 
ism Viewed in its Historical Position, Especially as Regards its Relation 
to Christianity and Christendom,” the author proffers his "Canon 
of Judgment,” namely, ‘‘the Religion of Christ presents the Standard 
by which all other religions have to be judged." 1° While Koelle's 
work has considerable merit, given the presuppositions of the author's 
undisguised methodology, it stands far removed from methodologies 
oriented in a strictly empirical direction. 

The final instance to be considered here of a polemical—certainly a 
normative—intent in religio-historical studies comes from Toy, who 
claims that the giving of alms and the practice of fasting ‘have no 
religious value” in Islam. He asserts even more pointedly that ''the 
establishment of the Ramadan fast was a mistake on Mohammed's 
part” and that his effort in this direction ‘thas not been religiously a 
success.” 20 These judgments clearly indicate that Toy operates with 
some sort of a priori standard. While he fails to delineate the terms 
of this norm, scattered hints suggest that it is his own personal faith. 
By incorporating his private convictions into his methodology, Toy 
vitiates the scientific temper of his study and invalidates himself 
as a trustworthy interpreter in those areas where the phenomena he 
treats impinge on his own religious commitments. * 

The second category of methodologies applied in the study of 
Muhammad has already been described as empirical or descriptive. 
Purporting to represent a scientific approach to the study of religion, 
these methodologies attempt to focus on the observable while excluding 
the normative. Simply because these methodologies claim to be 
empirically based and devoid of norms outside the tradition studied, 
however, is no reason to suppose that either their theoretical frame- 
work or their results are faultless or without inherent limitations; 
after all, every methodology is limited in the objectives it can properly 
pursue. The first of the empirical methodologies to be considered may 


med and Mohammedanism; Critically Considered [Containing a Translation of Rawdat 
al- Ahbáb (The Garden of the Beloved Onea)] (London : Rivingtons, 1889), p. 245. 

19 Ibid., pp. xi-xix, 447. 

2 C. H. Toy, ‘Mohammed and the Islam of the Koran," Harvard Theological Review, 
V (1912), 503 f. 

21 Not only Toy's religious beliefs but also his moral standards inform his hermeneu- 
tios. He shows this to be the case in his judgment that Muhammad “‘ought to have risen 
above” the moral conditions of his day. Cf. sbid., pp. 498 f. 
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be designated historicistic.** The essential mark of this approach 
lies in an all-out attempt to rediscover what actually occurred in the 
past. “What really happened’ is the catchword. Historicism is rigorous 
and relentless, typically Western historico-critical scholarship at its 
best. Leonard, although failing to attain his obj ective—partly because 
of his unacknowledged but nonetheless determinative presuppositions 
—intends ''to delineate Mohammed as he was," 12 Bodley, in similar 
fashion, indicates that his objective is to portray Muhammad ''as he 
really was.” 84 Historicism, to the extent that it limits itself to descrip- 
tion alone, is a thoroughly legitimate enterprise that renders invaluable 
service in the attempt to understand religious phenomena. Since its 
theoretic base is small, there being no other presuppositions operative 
than those minimal and necessary few that inform every venture in 
knowing, the results of historicistic labor are usually accorded a high 
degree of certitude. Even the procedures of descriptive historicism, 
however, are fraught with several limitations and variables that 
render questionable the hard-won fruits of historical research. The 
adequacy and reliability of research can never exceed the adequacy and 
reliability of the sources upon which the research is founded. Often 
times primary source material is simply unavailable in sufficient 
quantity and quality to provide a comprehensive enough interpretive 
base of contemporary and relevant data; in such instances, over- 
eager researchers sometimes make hasty observations from which 
they draw non sequitur conclusions upon which they base sweeping 
generalizations that lead to erroneous pronouncements. And later 
students sometimes pick up these pronouncements and treat them as 
facts. The question of fact in historical research is another'area where 
far less certainty exists than is often assumed. The recent epistemo- 
logical deliberations of several authorities have shown that, with the 


32 The terms ''historicistio" and ‘thistoricism” are unfortunate in so far as they 
bear at least two meanings that are quite distinot from the sense in which they are 
employed in this study; (1) they are applied to those speculative systems (whether 
devised by philosophera, sociologists or historians) which, holding theoretically to a 
view of historical inevitability, assume the possibility of discovering the historical 
laws on which the ultimate meaning of history hinges, and (2) they also represent the 
views of such theoreticians as Dilthey, Croce and Collingwood who maintain that “all 
ideas are rooted in some historical context and are therefore limited and relative.” 
Cf. Ronald H. Nash (Ed.), Ideas of History, I : Speculative Approaches to History (New 
York : E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1969), 265 f. Cf. also Edward Hallett Carr, What Is 
History ? (New York : Vintage Books, 1961), pp. 119 f. 

#3 Leonard, op. cH., p. 22. 

31 R. V. C. Bodley, The Messenger; The Life of Mohammed (Garden City : Doubleday 
and Company, Ino., 1946), p. 8. 
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faulting of the once assumed division between subject and object, 
so-called historical facts can no longer be regarded as the granite-like, 
changeless substances they were formerly thought to be. 25 Profes- 
sional historians who have concerned themselves with methodological 
issues have also shown that their work is informed as much by (1) their 
own contemporary situation (comprised of social, economic, political, 
religious, etc., currents), and (2) their often unconscious aspirations 
and assumptions concerning the future, as it is by (3) the nature of 
the sources they utilize from the past. Huizinga, for example, observes 
that ''historical thinking is always teleological” and Namier, in 
expressly paradoxical form, notes that historians "imagine the past 
and remember the future." 26 While these observations are not intended 
to undermine ‘confidence in the processes of historical research, they 
should show that results are less than absolute even in a discipline 
with a minimal theoretical base, and that, consequently, methodo- 
logical ‘acuity, periodic re-investigation and rigorous questioning are 
continually called for. Furthermore, when historicism moves beyond 
the fundamental task of seeking to rediscover the ‘facts,’ it enlarges 
its theoretic base and becomes increasingly less scientific. Such is the 
case with what may be called explanatory historicism, a form which 
assumes that the mere disclosing of the relevant ‘facts’ explains, 
exhaustively, the matter in question. 

"When historicism becomes exclusivistic it may be labeled a bias. 
The underlying presupposition of the historicistic bias denies signi- 
ficance and reality to all that cannot be proven to be historically true, 
to have really happened. Caetani exhibits this presupposition in his 
assertion : ' 


The primitive authentic Mohammed, such as he was at the outset 
of his mission, has disappeared from history; but tradition has 
carried over into the first beginnings the Mohammed of later 
times, revised and corrected, and thus wholly distorted from the 
true. 27 


The Muhammad of later tradition Caetani regards as "fictitious." 
In a similar vein Dermenghem affirms that ‘““Muhammad is a his- 
torical person whose life cannot be relegated to ‘mythology; the 
legendary elements in this life have been added by the zeal of later 


35 Carr, op. cH., pp. 89-94. 

#6 Ibid., pp. 142, 162 f. Cf. also Chaps. IL, ‘‘Society and the Individual" and V, 
“History and Progress.” 

27 Leone Caetani, "The Development of Mohammed's Personality," translated by 
R. F. McNeile, M.W., IV (1914), 354. 
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writers, but they can be discarded." 3* Applying this interpretive 
position to the account of the Opening of Muhammad’s Chest, Dermen- 
ghem rightly traces the belief to a literal reading by Muslims of the 
Qur’anic passage in S. 94:1-3, which he renders : "Have We not 
opened thy breast, and eased thee of thy burden, which overwhelmed 
thee?" He then substitutes a metaphorical interpretation : ''The 
Prophet has passed from misfortune to happiness, from agony of mind 
to faith, and from ignorance to truth." Dermenghem finally draws 
an historical conclusion and makes a polemical assertion—suggested 
at least on the basis of the datum he chooses to employ at this point : 


Though this is a legend based on a false meaning, it has its import- 
ance, because it signifies that it was not until he was four or 
five years old that the Prophet was purified from the original sin, 
from which only Jesus and Mary have been exempt since birth. 2° 


Gairdner operates with a kind of schizoid methodology in his approach 
to Muhammad since he oscillates between an abortive historicism 
(highly selective) directed to the earliest traditions of the Prophet 
and a rigid historicism (highly critical) relative to more recent Muslim 
pronouncements concerning Muhammad—all under an aggressive 
polemical intent. Thus, he appeals to ‘‘facts taken straight from the 
Arabic authorities” in order to counter the ‘‘downright untruthfulness" 
of Muslim views in the twentieth century that picture Muhammad 
as ‘‘the blameless exemplar.” 3 Constant and determinative in 
Gairdner’s approach is the historicistic bias—significance resides only 
in that which really happened, i.e., in objective, external, overt history, 
in time and space and not simply in people’s minds. 

Other empirically-oriented approaches to the study of Muhammad 
are to be faulted from the perspective of the history and phenomeno- 
logy of religion because they engage in what may be called reduc- 
tionism. Western orientalists have resorted to four distinct types of 
reductionistic methodology in their study of Muhammad. In most 
instances these scholars argue for a cause and effect relationship 
between, on the one hand, Muhammad’s natural environment, his 
cultural milieu or his psychic make-up and, on the other hand, the 
particular phenomenon or characteristic they hope to explain. The 
common thrust of these four approaches lies in their endeavor to 
explain the person and work of Muhammad in terms of factors outside 


28 Emile Dermenghem, Muhammad and the Islamic Tradition, translated by Jean 
M. Watt (New York : Harper & Brothers [1958]), p. 5. 

89 Ibid., p. 14. 

30 W. H. T. Gairdner, Mohammed Without Camouflage," M.W., IX (1919), 26 f. 
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the realm of religion per se. When these approaches, as they so often do, 
regard the enigma of Muhammad as solved through their explanations, 
they fail to take the complexity of religious phenomena with suf- 
ficient seriousness and are to be faulted as responsible guides in the 
understanding of things religious. On the other hand, in so far aa their 
claim to finality is tempered and they seek only to shed light on the 
person and work of Muhammad, they contribute to a fuller under- 
standing of the Prophet, his mission and his influence through the 
years. 

Naturalistio reductionism seeks to explain religious phenomena in 
terms of natural phenomena. The most common examples of this 
explanatory technique are found in the interpretation of miraoles. 
Àn incident concerning the formal boycott instituted against Muham- 
mad and his party by Quraysh will illustrate this type of interpretation. 
It will be recalled that the clans of Hashim and Muttalib were banished 
to a designated section of Mecca and those participating in the boycott 
were forbidden to intermarry or carry on business dealings with them. 
After two or three years the boycott was lifted. According to Ibn Ishaq: 
‘When al-Mut‘im went up to the document [spelling out the terms of 
the boycott] to tear it in pieces he found that worms had already 
eaten it except the words ‘In Thy name O Allah." 31 Reporting this 
incident, Sprenger summarily dismisses it with the words : ‘This 
circumstance was magnified into a miracle; but people who have lived 
in & tropical climate will find nothing extraordinary in it.” 33 When 
Muhammad re-entered Mecca in 8/629, three hundred and sixty idols 
stood in the Ka'ba. According to Ibn Ishaq : 


The apostle was standing by them with a stick in his hand, saying 
‘The truth has come and falsehood has passed away; verily 
falsehood is sure to pass away’ (S. 17:82 [stc, 17:81 [83]). Then he 
pointed at them with his stick and they collapsed on their backs 
one after the other. 23 


Lane-Poole's interpretation is significantly different. As Muhammad 
stood before each idol, pointing to it and uttering the appropriate 
words, ''his attendants hewed it down." 34 


31 Muhammad ibn Isháq, The Life of Muhammad; A Translation of Ishaq's Sirat 
Rasil AUAM, translated with Introduction and Notes by A[Hred] Guillaume (Lahore : 
Pakistan Branch of Oxford University Preas, 1967 [Guillaume translation lst pub. 
1955], p. 173. 

3? A[loys] Sprenger, T'he Life of Mohammad from Original Sources, I (Allahabad : 
Presbyterian Mission Press, 1851), 196. 

33 [bn Ishaq, op. ci., p. 552. 

*4 Lane-Poole, op. cit., p. 73. 
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Psychological reductionism purports to explain religious pheno- 
mena in psychic categories. Applied to Muhammad’s career as a 
whole or to specific happenings, these explanations claim, implicitly 
or explicitly, to unfold the secret of the Prophet and his mission. 
Voltaire, for example, sees Muhammad’s achievements arising from 
his personal and national ambition—-religious elements are nothing 
more than necessary means to the aggrandizement of himself and the 
Arabs. 3 Macdonald refers to Muhammad as ''a pathological case" 
and a ‘diseased genius.” 38 In another work he offers an analysis of 
Muhammad’s revelational experiences in terms of hypnosis and auto- 
suggestion. 37 As we have already seen, Irving interprets the Prophet’s 
inspiration and his career in terms of hallucination and monomania. 
Toy concludes that ‘‘it belongs to his nervous excitability that he 
had visions which he did not distinguish from real events.” 88 And 
Worrell, in a fanciful and extravagant theory, dismisses Muhammad’s 
religious experiences by asserting that they arose from sexual frus- 
tration linked to the disparity between his age and that of his wife 
Khadija, fifteen years his senior. Basing his interpretation on an 
incomplete and superficial acquaintance with Islamic records, Worrell 
concludes that “Muhammad developed poetry and prophecy in the 
later years of his marriage with Khadija, and lost both these gifts 
in the ensuing twelve or thirteen years when he made his many mar- 
riages." 3° At the level of specific events in Mubammad's life, Johnstone 
writes concerning the Opening of the Prophet’s Chest: ‘‘The occasion 
of Muhammad’s first fit has been transmuted by the devout fancy 
of his followers into a miraculous cleansing of his heart from the 
stain of sin.” 4 The Night Journey and the Ascension are understood 
by Muir as dreams instigated by Muhammad’s desire to immigrate to 
Medina : "'Visions of his journey northwards flitted before his imagin- 
ation. The musings of the day re-appeared in midnight slumbers,” « 

35 Maxime Rodinson, '"The Life of Muhammad and the Sociological Problem: of the 
Beginnings of Islam,” Diogenes, Number 20 (Winter, 1957), p. 33. 

86 Duncan Black Macdonald, Aspects of Islam (New York : Macmillan Co., 1911), 

. 72, 77. 

E Duncan Black Macdonald, The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam (Beyrouth : 
Khayate, 1965 [lst pub. 1909], p. 68. 

38 Toy, op. cH., pp. 484 f. 

3 Wilham H. Worrell, ‘The Case of Muhammad,” Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, XL VIII (1928), 136, 140. | 

49 De Lacy Johnstone, Muhammad and His Power (New York : Charles Soribner's 
Bons, 1901), p. 47. 

4 William Muir, The Life of Mahomet; With Introductory Chapters on the Original 
Sources for the Biography of Mahomet, and on the Pre-Islamite History of Arabia, IT 
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Such reductionistic interpretations are obviously incapable of contri- 
buting to an understanding of Muslim views of the Prophet since they 
brand as non-religious what Muslims clearly regard as eminently 
religious. 

Cultural reductionism, or functionalism as it is often called, is 
understood here as an attempt to explain Muhammad’s significance 
in terms of the role he played in the cultural context of his day. 
Van Nieuwenhuijze outlines this approach as follows : ‘‘The mind 
selects certain entities as ad hoc isolates, to be studied in their relevance 
to (1.e., their functional interrelationship with) the sociocultural whole 
of which they are, and remain, part and parcel." 42 The limitation of 
this approach from the stance of the history and phenomenology of 
religion lies precisely in its failure to take seriously the transcendental 
character of some of the entities studied. One of the clearest examples 
of this approach is furnished by Grimme, a German scholar who 
published his highly interpretive study of Muhammad in 1892. 
Regarding Muhammad as essentially a social reformer, Grimme argues 
that Islam arose in no way as a religion but instead as a social system 
resisting imequities and imperfections in Meccan society. 43 There 
are other scholars who take a similar but somewhat less radical position 
by viewing Muhammad’s success as linked chiefly though not exclu- 
sively with economic conditions in seventh-century Arabia. 44 A 
slightly different form of cultural reductionism marks Macdonald’s 
view of the Prophet. Here Muhammad is understood in terms of a 
traditional cultural role current in the Arab society of his time. Mac- 
donald concludes that Muhammad ‘‘was in truth a poet of the old 
Arab type, without skill of verse, and with all his being given to the 
prophetic side of poetry. Add to this a strange jumble of Jewish and 
Christian conceptions, and you have the key to Muhammad.” «s 

The reference to Jewish and Christian conceptions introduces the 
final form of reductionism, a form that may be termed exordial since 
the primary concern is to discover origins, sources and influences. 
Numerous weighty tomes have been dedicated to the searching out 
of the sources of Muhammad’s ideas and the causes of his achieve- 
ments. © Buhl’s preoccupation with the sources of Muhammad’s 


43 C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuljze, “The Prophetic Function in Islam : An Analytic 
Approach,” Correspondance d'Orient— Études (Brussels) I-II (1962), 120. 

43 Hubert Grimme, Mohammed, Band I: Das Leben (Münster i.W. : Aschendorff, 
1892), p. 14. 

“4 Of. Rodinson, op. cit., pp. 31 f. 

45 Macdonald, The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam, p. 20. 

48 Cf. for example : A. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen 
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preaching is such that he dismisses questions concerning the cleansing 
of Muhammad’s heart, his encounter with the monk Bahira, his 
contribution in the rebuilding of the Ka'ba, etc., since they ''are 
really of no great importance.” His interest is in the question : ''Whence 
did Muhammad, who everywhere betrays a great receptivity for 
foreign matter, get his ideas ?" 47 Sprenger particularizes the exordial 
question into an explicitly causal one in defining the objective of his 
study of Muhammad : 


It seems to be the first duty of a historian to investigate the 
causes of great revolutions... In investigating, however, the 
origin of that extraordinary phenomenon, the victory of a false 
religion, we must separate the causes of its rise in Arabia from 
those of its propagation beyond the limits of that country. 48 


Discussing the pros and cons of exordial questions by pointing to 
similar concerns in the literary field, Watt observes that ''studies 
of sources and origins satisfy our intellectual curiosity and show us 
something of the mechanisms which play a subordinate part in literary 
creativity, but the essential creative work of genius eludes such 
studies.” 4° Likewise, exordial findings in the realm of religious pheno- 
mena, though of some interest and value, can contribute little to an 
understanding of how germinal elements are appropriated, adapted 
and nurtured within a given religious tradition, much less what such 
features actually mean to the people who have assimilated them. 

The last empirically-oriented methodological type to be considered 
is the phenomenological. A caveat is in order, however, at the outset; 
simply because a study bears some marks of a phenomenological 
approach or describes itself as phenomenological is no reason for 
regarding its methodology or its conclusions as entirely satisfactory. 
Several factors may fault the work; the scholar may fail to consider 
certain relevant information, he may base his work on poor resources, 
a personal bias may unconsciously color his interpretations, an insuf- 
(Bonn : A. Geiger, 1833; reprint, Leipzig : M. W. Kaufmann, 1902); Tor Andrae, Der 
Ursprung des Islams und das Christentum (Uppsala-Stockholm, 1926; first published in 
Kyrkohistorisk Áraskrift, 1923-1925); Richard Bell, The Origin of Islam $n its Christian 
Environment (London : Macmillan and Co., 1926); C. C. Torrey, The Jewish Foundation 
of Islam (New York : Jewish Institute of Religion Press, 1933); A. I. Kateh, Judaism 
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ficiently thorough phenomenological attitude may limit his work, other 
methodological presuppositions may inform his task, etc. The term 
quasi-phenomenological is reserved for those approaches to the study 
of religious data that exhibit some features of a phenomenological 
methodology but which fall short in one respect or another. In the 
preface to his study of Muhammad, Dermenghem expresses his inten- 
tion “‘to draw as accurate a portrait of Mahomet as possible, as he 
appears to me after watching him live again in the hearts of his adhe- 
rents and in the tales from the books." 59 This is, indeed, a proper 
description of the phenomenological task—to accept that which 
appears, that which the religious tradition presents, on its own terms. 
Dermenghem continues, however : “I have deliberately... cast out 
everything obviously false, such as miracles invented two centuries 
after the death of the person to whom they were attributed, and many 
other improbable things." 5: A principle of selection is thus seen to 
cut into his phenomenology and modify it. To indicate his doubt 
concerning the historicity of certain events, Dermenghem employs 
` Such qualifying expressions as “‘it was said," '"Mahometan tradition 
tells us," “it seemed," and the customary Muslim designation of 
uncertainty, "but Allah is the most knowing.” 5 Dermenghem's is 
clearly & limited phenomenology. Bodley argues for the merit of 
discovering the life of Muhammad directly from Muslims on & face-to- 
face basis. Although he admits consulting works dealing with the 
Prophet, he announces proudly that ''the basic thoughts of my story 
of Mohammed’s life originated among the snowy peaks of Kashmir 
and on the golden wastes of the Sahara.” 5 Endeavoring to envision 
Muhammad as understood by Muslims and rejecting any sharp dicho- 
tomy between historical and ahistorical factors, Bodley at the same 
time indicates, as we have seen, that his aim is to depict Muhammad 
“as he really was." He apparently senses no methodological conflict 
between these objectives. In spite of Bodley’s explicit statements 
regarding his objective, his implicit—but nonetheless decisive— 
objective seems to be to depict Muhammad in such a way as to make 
him appealing to contemporary Western man. 54 A normative element 


60 Emile Dermenghem, The Life of Mahomet, translated by Arabella Yorke (New 
York : Dial Press, 1930), p. vii. 

51 Ibid., p. xi. 

58 [bid., pp. 34, 37, 59. 

53 Bodley, op. cH., pp. ix-xii. 

54 The appeal would seem to be directed at least toward those contemporary men 
who share the same general orientation as Bodley. Cf. William Thomson, “A New 
Life of Mohammed," Review of The Messenger by R. V. C. Bodley, M.W., XXXVI 
(1946), 344-351. 
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is thus seen to enter Bodley’s ostensibly phenomenological metho- 
dology. 

Describing what he regards as the Muhammad of the earliest bio- 
graphies of the Prophet, Jeffery writes : 


We see there a neurotic man, melancholic and generally low- 
spirited. He was passionately addicted to the pleasures of women 
and perfumes. He was quick to anger, was revengeful, and seemed 
to derive delight from shedding the blood of his enemies. He was 
a shrewd politician but absolutely unscrupulous in attaining his 
ends, and inordinately vain of his achievements. 55 


Completely ignoring such fundamental methodological issues as 
selection of data and principles of interpretation, Jeffery has the 
boldness to assert, in a phenomenological-like manner, that ‘‘these 
are not the statements of any European or non-Muslim writer, they 
are statements drawn from the earliest S1ra material." His assessment 
of the Prophet, however, is so pejoratively interpretive that his 
approach here can only be thought of as pseudo-phenomenologieal. 
Andrae, in his remarkable and indispensable Die Person Muhammeds 
an Lehre und Glauben seiner Gemeinde, has rendered invaluable service 
to those interested in Muslim conceptions of the Prophet. Though he 
shows considerable interest in discovering the sources of Muslim ideas, 
he in no way minimizes the significance and uniqueness of Muslim 
conceptions. A thorough phenomenological stance is maintained 
throughout—except for rare instances. For example, Andrae formu- 
lates a definitely evaluative phrase—‘‘crass conception of God"—to 
characterize some of the non-rational beliefs of the masses. 5* Else- 
where he thinks of certain Sufi writings as exemplifying ‘‘a rather low 
level of religious life.” 57? Nonetheless, Andrae has been eminently 
successful in keeping his work free from normative determinants. 

As one of the most prolific Western writers on Muhammad in the 
mid-twentieth century, Watt warrants special attention. In the opening 
paragraph of his Muhammad at Mecca, Watt explains that “in order to 
avoid deciding whether the Qur'àn is or is not the Word of God, I have 
refrained from using the expressions ‘God says’ and ‘Muhammad says’ 
... and have simply said ‘the Qur'àn says.” 58 Later in the same work, 


55 Arthur Jeffery, ‘‘The Real Muhammad and the Ideal,” The International Review 
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Watt writes : ““Out of courtesy I have tried to speak so as not to deny 
any fundamental Islamic belief.” 5° Although such voluntary reserv- 
ation is certainly commendable and necessary for the sake of under- 
standing a religious tradition other than one’s own, neither the desire 
to avoid potentially controversial issues nor common courtesy are 
the most fundamental reasons for engaging the phenomenological 
stance. The essential validation of this stance lies in the fact that, 
short of conversion, no other means enables one to enter so fully into 
the religious experience of other men. The phenomenological approach 
is the stne qua non for understanding the commitment and convictions 
of believers in another religious tradition. Although an implicit pheno- 
menological attitude characterizes much of Watt’s work, his over-all 
approach to the study of Muhammad and Islam may be termed multi- 
methodological. 9^ Second only to the underlying religio-historical 
orientation of most of his work is a decided sociological current. 
Rodinson believes that Watt occupies a middle position between the 
denial of the significance of religious factors (such as Voltaire and 
Grimme) and the denial or minimization of the role of sociological 
factors (such as G.-H. Bousquet *). 6 Paret, while praising Watt's 
work as “teeming with new scientific insights," does not hesitate to 
point out weaknesses; he feels, for example, that Watt’s sociological 
analysis of Muhammad’s preaching is inadequate. * Perhaps more 
serious, however, are Watt’s occasional lapses into functional inter- 
pretations, for example, when he concludes that ‘‘the desire for... 
social consequences was at the bottom of the acceptance of Islam by 


59 Ibid., p. 63. 

$0 Watt appeals at different times in his various works to the history of religions, 
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the people of Medina.” ** Even though this explanation does not rule 
out the significance of religious factors, it seems to give priority to the 
sociological. Such would certainly prove offensive to the sensibilities 
of devout Muslims. While other functional (and some normative) 
elements might be singled out in Watt, * he must be commended 
for avoiding the postulation of causal relationships—at least explicitly 
—between cultural change and religious development. With his 
fundamentally congenial and sensitive approach, especially in works 
devoted to Muhammad, Watt’s methodology, though not exclusively 
phenomenological, certainly warrants inclusion in this general category. 

In order to explicate further the distinctiveness of the phenomeno- 
logical approach, and to emphasize its capacity to make positive 
use of ahistorical or mythic elements, its valuation of such elements 
will be contrasted with their rejection by those operating with an 
historicistic bias. Before doing so, however, it is necessary to note 
that this writer’s use of the term myth and its derivatives carries 
no odious or reprehensible connotations whatsoever. On the contrary, 
the denotation and overtones are entirely positive. The methodological 
signification of myth as used here pertains to the images, meanings, 
understandings, beliefs, etc., of the adherents of a religious tradition, 
regardless of any proof or disproof of historicity. In other words, 
myth is religious truth. Not all writers, of course, share this inter- 
pretation. Those who do not are unable, consequently, to appreciate 
the rich and meaningful mythic elements that have accumulated 
around the person of Muhammad from his day until the present. Such 
failure to accord religious value to these elements forfeits full under- 
standing of the significance and role of Muhammad in Islam. In its 
boldest sense the historicistic bias, as we have seen, denies value to 
anything that cannot be shown to have actually occurred. Historical 
truth characterizes events that really took place and conditions that 
really existed in time and space. ** From this perspective only that 


4 W. Montgomery Watt, Islam and the Integration of Society, International Library 
of Sociology and Social Reconstruction (London : Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1961), p. 18. 

$5 Ibid., pp. 189 f, 213; of. also Truth in the Religions, pp. 44, 52 f. 

$8 Such formulations must not be construed to imply that the formation of myth 
lacks historicity. Myths, images, beliefs, eto., also ocour, really happen, take place in 
history. The very fact of their existence demonstrates their historicity. However, no 
adequate vocabulary seems to be available in the English language for unambiguously 
distinguishing between, on the one hand, the position taken by some scholars that 
myths—reporting events, persons, qualities and experiences that cannot be proven 
to have actually ocourred or existed and therefore without genuine historicity—lack 
value, and, on the other hand, the position taken by others including this writer that 
myths—reflecting beliefs, commitmenta, ultimate concerns, conceptions of reality— 
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which is historically founded can be religiously true. Jeffery, for 
example, tries to delegendize Muhammad in order ‘‘to rescue him 
from the mists of mythology, and set him forth in his true significance 
in religious history." s? Three fairly distinct circles of data appear in 
Sprenger’s biography of the Prophet. To each of these he attributes a 
markedly different evaluation. The first circle pertains to the historical 
Muhammad, to the ‘real’ Muhammad; this material is true. The 
second includes all the myths and legends that accrued around his 
person during the first two centuries of the Muslim era. While these 
data are “an essential part of the Musulman religion,” according to 
Sprenger, they carry the stigma of being ''pious fictions.” The third 
circle comprises later constructions; these are regarded as ''arbitrary 
and extravagant." By inference they are also untrue and worthless. 
Since they lack universality, these ‘‘modern fictions... are [in Spreng- 
ers’s view] neither mythical nor symbolical.” 6 

The sharp distinction made by most specialists on Islam between 
objective fact and subjective belief finds ready admission in their 
works. Turning his attention to what he calls ‘‘the darker sides of 
Islam,” Goldziher, certainly one of the most prominent Islamicists 
of all time, apparently laments—in view of the above characterization 
—the fact that “‘the pious legends about the ideal Mohammed early 
take the place of the historical man." ** Macdonald argues for the 
fundamental necessity of dividing the study of Muhammad into two 
parts, one considering who he really was and the other what people 
came to think he was. "? Perhaps no one has stated the problem more 
clearly than Jeffery : ‘“There are thus two figures of Muhammad, 
the Muhammad of history and the Muhammad of faith, the historical 
preacher who lived and labored in seventh-century Arabia and the 
mythical figure of the Prophet which lives in the faith of his com- 
munity.” 71 The question of historical truth versus religious truth is 


have their own form of historicity and are of utmost value in understanding the religious 
views of mankind. 

6? Arthur Jeffery, ‘‘Was Muhammad a Prophet from His Infancy?” M.W., XX 
(1930), 234. 

68 Sprenger, op. cit., pp. 48, 2. 

69 Ignaz Goldziher, Mohammed and Islam, translated by Kate C[ambers] Seelye 
[Vorlesungen über den Islam, Heidelberg, 1910] (New Haven : Yale University Press, 
1917), p. 21. 

70 Macdonald, Aspects of Islam, pp. 46 f. 

71 Arthur Jeffery (ed.), Islam : Muhammad and His Religion (Indianapolis : Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc., 1958), p. 3. Jefferys understanding here shows considerable 
improvement over his statement three decades earlier where the figure of Muhammad 
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pinpointed for the Islamicist in the question of whether there are two 
Muhammads or one. Historians of religions have traditionally felt 
the necessity of opting for a two-fold approach to great religious per- 
sonalities of the past. 7? While some have moved far from the radical 
historicism that rejects all ahistorical elements or attributes minimal 
value to them, they still find it necessary to keep the two sides of 
Muhammad separate and distinct. Both Corbin and Cragg, for example, 
though each approaches Muhammad with different presuppositions 
and different interests, deem it worthwhile to regard the figure of 
the Prophet under both these aspects. 73 We have already referred 
to Andrae’s monograph dealing with the person of Muhammad in 
the doctrine and faith of his community. He found it necessary to 
publish a second, volume treating Muhammad from a strict historical 
perspective. 74 Apparently the distinction between the Muhammad 
of history and the Muhammad of faith was sufficiently important 
to Andrae to warrant two separate studies, A unique arrangement, 
established on a similar though significantly different rationale, is 
furnished by Lamairesse and Dujarric in their Vie de Mahomet. After 
discussing two approaches to the study of Muhammad, one applying 
critical reason to the historical material and proving to be ‘‘a more or 
less valuable contribution to the Science of Religion," and the other 
focusing on the traditional material and thereby becoming of ''poli- 
tical utility by the service it can render for the practical management 
of a people,” the authors, in light of France's political involvement 
in North Africa at the turn of the century, decide on the latter approach. 
Citing Muir's preference for objective historical data and his relegation 
of legendary material to footnotes, ** Lamairesse and Dujarric decide 
to reverse the procedure, i.e., “‘to produce as text the popular legends 
perpetuated among Muslims and to relegate that which is truly or 
seemingly devoted to history to the notes or commentary." ** Finally, 


had to be extrapolated from the ‘‘mists of mythology" for it to have any value for 
religious history. Cf. note 67. 

73 Not only in Islamio studies has the two-fold approach been followed ; for example, 
Edward J. Thomas sets up the same division in his The Life of Buddha as Legend and 
History (New York : A. A. Knopf, 1927). 

7$ Henry Corbin, ''L'Intériorisation du Sens en herméneutique Soufie Iranienne," 
Eranos Jahrbuch, Band XXVI : Mensch und Sinn, Herausgegeben von Olga Fróbe- 
Kapteyn (Zürich : Rhein Verlag, 1957), p. 151; Cragg, op. cù., p. 91. 

74 Tor Andrae, Mohammed ; The Man and His Faith, translated by Theophil Menzel 
(New York : Harper Torchbooks, 1060 [let pub. 1932; lst Eng. ed. 1936; Rev. ed. 1955)). 

78 Muir, op. cit., 4 vols. 

76 E. Lamairesse and Gaston Dujarrio, Vie de Mahomet d'après la Tradition, I (Paris : 
J. Maisonneuve, 1897), 1-3. 
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Sauvaget, while still maintaining the distinction between history : 
and myth, senses the importance of their interrelationship. ‘‘A bio- 
graphy of Muhammad can only be written," he asserts, '^with both 
the firm intention of critically establishing the historical facts and the 
awareness of a kind of perpetual oscillation between. an almost intan- 
gible reality and an interpretive legend, which is at once distorting 
and enlightening.” 77 

The controlling objective in a history and phenomenology of religion 
approach is, of course, understanding, i.e., the gaining of insight into 
the nature of religious experience, or more specifically in terms of 
the problem posed here, insight into the Muslim conception of Muham- 
mad. This insight or understanding is achieved in the process of 
grasping meaning. 5 The significance of meaning in the process of 
understanding is clearly indicated by van der Leeuw : “‘The entrance 
gate to the reality of primal experience, itself wholly inaccessible, is 
meaning : my meaning and s meaning, which have become irrevoc- 
ably one is the act of understanding.” 7° Meaning, then, is the means to 
understanding. This being the case, it necessarily follows that what 
Muslims say about Muhammad is absolute and final. No other data 
than that coming from Muslims can possibly lead to the desired result. 
Kristensen affirms that ''every religion ought to be understood from 
its own standpoint, for that is how it is understood by its own adhe- 
rents." 8 If the Muslim standpoint indeed represents one’s pheno- 
menological objective, only pronouncements issuing from the followers 
of the Prophet constitute authentic and authoritative data. To incor- 
porate material having other than a Muslim source is to violate the 
first and second principles of the phenomenological approach—to 
attend to that which appears while bracketing out extraneous consi- 
derations, i.e., all concerns falling outside the tradition studied, includ- 
ing all personal convictions and presuppositions of the investigator 
that might jeopardize accurate interpretation. Any appeal to extra- 
Mushm data also constitutes an inferred denial of the ultimacy of 


7! Jean Sauvaget, Introduction to the History of the Muslim East; A Bibliographical 
Guide (2nd ed.), edited by Claude Cahen (Berkeley : University of California, 1965) 
p. 115. 

' 78 Cf. Wilhelm Dilthey, Pattern and Meaning in History; Thoughts on History and 
Society, edited with Introduction by H. P. Rickman (New York : Harper Torohbooks, 
1962), p. 39. 

79 Gerardus van der Leeuw, Religion in Essence and Manifestation, translated by 
J. E. Turner with Appendices by Hans H. Penner (New York : Harper Torchbooks, 
1963), p. 673. [In the English edn., “is the aot” should read “in the aot.” Ed.] 

' $0 W. Brede Kristensen, The Meaning of Religion : Lectures in the Phenomenology 
of Religion, translated by John B. Carman (The Hague : Martinus Nijhoff, 1960), p. 6. 
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Islam as a religion. Since, as Kristensen observes, “every believer 
looks upon his own religion as a unique, autonomous and absolute 
reality,” the outside observer must assume the same stance if he 1s to 
understand as the believer understands. 81 

By focusing on meaning, the distinction between history and myth 
is entirely avoided. As long as one maintains the perspective of the 
believer and attends to meaningful images, bipolarization into mythio 
and historical elements remains impossible. The believer himself 
makes no such distinction. Or if he does, the distinction itself is then 
represented in his understanding of Muhammad. In other words, if 
what has been called the historicistic bias informs the faith of a Muslim, 
this a priori principle will itself shape his image of Muhammad and 
will be reflected, consequently, in the meanings making up the over-all 
Muslim conception of the Prophet. If, on the other hand, a given 
Muslim makes no such distinction, if what a fellow believer calls 
‘pure imagination" is regarded by him as a true, historical occurrence, 
this too will be reflected in his image of the Prophet and will find its 
rightful place in the comprehensive Muslim view of Muhammad. The 
fact remains, then, that no methodological distinction can be made 
between what really happened and: what is only thought to have 
happened. The position argued here is further affirmed by Watts : 


The marvel of marvelous events is not whether they happened 
but what they mean, and the wonder of mythological happenings 
is that their meaning is almost inexhaustible. Like magic mirrors, 
every man can see in them the truth that is right for him and 
for his time. The meaning of the miracle is as important for the 
age which takes miracles for granted, as for the age which takes 
them with skepticism. 823 


Not only does focusing on meaning eliminate the distinction between 
history and myth, it also removes the need to consider questions 
pertaining to the origin and development of particular beliefs, or 
practices. 9? Surveying the mass of phenomena collected and ordered 
in his Patterns in Comparative Religion, Eliade writes : ‘‘In so far as 
our attention was turned ‘directly upon the religious significance to 
the believer, our ignoring of historical perspective was completely 
justified.” *« To understand the believer one need only attend to the 


81 Ibid. 

83 Alan Watts, Beyond Theology; The Art of Godmanship (New York : Pantheon 
Books, 1964), pp. 116 f. 

83 Fora rare application of this principle in Islamic studies, of. Henry Corbin, Avicenna 
and the Visionary Recital (New York : Pantheon Books, 1960), esp. pp. xi f. 

84 Mircea Eliade, Patterns in Comparative Religion, translated by Rosemary Sheed 
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particular images bearing meaning for him. Bombarding the pheno- 
mena with exordial questions amounts to a disruption of that which 
18 appearing on its own terms. If one's task concerned the structure 
of certain images qua images rather than as manifestations of meaning 
for the believers, one would need to raise diachronic and synchronic 
questions. The phenomenologist, however, who seeks to know that 
which is meaningful for believers need not broach questions of origin, 
development or influence, unless, of course, these questions constitute 
an aspect of the believer's faith. 

This survey of various approaches to the study of Muhammad has 
attempted to show that a scholar's presuppositions influence his 
objectives and that his objectives in turn get the course for his metho- 
dology. We have also seen that each of the methodological types leads 
to more or less inevitable or predictable kinds of results—the normative 
usually to critical assessments of Muhammad, the historicistic to 
rigorous, fact-oriented consideration of his role in seventh-century 
Arabia, the reductionistic to his function as a social reformer (these 
are, of course, only representative kinds of results; others are possible). 
Only the phenomenological approach enables one to attribute ultimacy 
to the religious dimensions of Islam and, consequently, come to an 
understanding of the tradition from the perspective of Muslims them- 
selves. While other applications of the phenomenological approach 
are certainly possible, * the kind of application outlined above (dis- 
salving the distinction between history and myth) represents one of 
the unique contributions of this methodology in the over-all task of 
understanding homo religiosus. 


The Western College JAMES É. Royster 
Oxford, Ohto 


(Cleveland : Meridian Books, 1963), p. 462. Cf. also Raffaele Pettazzoni, Essays on the 
History of Religions, translated by H. J. Rose. Studies in the History of Religions. 
Supplements to Numen, I (Leiden : E. J. Brill, 1907), 217; van der Leeuw, op. cë., 
p. 688. 

85 For example, cf. Willem A. Bijlefeld, ‘‘A Prophet and More than a Prophet ? 
Some Observations on the Qur'anio Use of the Terms ‘Prophet’ and 'Apostle," M.W., 
LIX (1969), 1-28. Certainly all empirically-oriented work profits from invoking the 
basic methodological clarifications and hermeneutical principles of phenomenology. 
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al-Kitib al-Muqaddas : al-‘Ahd al-JadId. Beirut : Manshirat al-Matba'a al-KAthü- 
likryya, 1969. Text and helps, 1017 pp. 


The appearance of this translation of the New Testament was not 
the signal event that it might have been, for it was overshadowed by 
the ecumenical translation project in the Arab world, in which the 
very translators of this Roman Catholic version are now collaborating. 
And yet this one deserves attention, for it will serve the Arabic reading 
public for a number of years before the broader based version is ready. 

Fathers Hamawi, a Jesuit, and Qüsh&àqji, a secular Armenian 
Catholic priest, translated directly from the Greek, but were strongly 
influenced by the French of the Bible de Jérusalem. Most of the 
explanatory notes which they include were adapted from those found in 
the French version. The late Butrus al-Bustani, a layman, corrected 
the Arabic style of the translation. 

This version shows signs of a commendable feeling that the Bible 
is not the private possession of Christians, but that it is the legacy 
of all mankind. It is stated in the Preface that the publication has 
non-Christian readers in view as well as those who are Christians. 
The text is interlaced with and followed by a fairly detailed set of 
helps of an elementary nature, intended to guide the serious reader 
who has no previous knowledge of the Bible. These include maps, 
cross references, introductions to the various sections, subject headings, 
outlines, compilations of references to certain subjects, lexical helps 
and indices. It is to be regretted, however, that the notes almost 
completely ignore critical problems of the text. 

Both the Catholic and the Protestant versions now in general use, 
dating from the nineteenth century, confront a prospective reader, 
in their titles, with an element of Christian dogma. This new trans- 
lation avoids this confrontation by the use of a religiously neutral 
and carefully studied title. al-Ktt@b al-Mugaddas : al-‘Ahd al-Jadid, 
with no reference to the Christ, is followed by the subtitle : al-I nj 
(note the singular), A*mal al-Rusul, al-Rasa'4l, and al-Ru’ya. 

The Arabio used in the text is more classical than that of former 
versions, 80, without being popular in any sense, it should be more 
understandable to the educated publio because of its choice of voca- 
bulary and its use of more natural Arabio syntax and locutions. Often 
the resultant readings represent the original Greek better than pre- 
vious translations, and they show an awareness of recent lexical 
studies in the New Testament language. Some examples are as follows : 


a) amıoréw is rendered by khdna in Rom. 3:3 and II Tim. 2:3. 

b) Smoother, more natural constructions are seen in Mark 1:17, 34; 
9:10; 5:36; 7:21; 8:23; 9:23, 28; Rom. 1:23; I Cor. 14:16, 23; Col. 2:18; 
I Tim. 1:4, 9; Heb. 3:1; II Pet. 3:5. 

c) The energetic mood is used to express the force of ydp in I Pet. 
4:15 and Jas. 1:7. 

d) Qur’anic words are used in Mark 7:21-23; Lk. 11:39; I Tim. 5:5; 
6:9; Acts 10:36. 
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e) The use of ka- is avoided in the sense of ‘‘in the capacity, character 
or condition of," in I Pet. 4:15, 16. 

f) Shades of meaning in the following Greek words are expressed, 
ayidlw (I Pet. 3:15), odp€ (Rom. 4:1; 11:14; I Cor. 1:26), aAnbeva 
(Mark 12:14; Phil 1:18) ydpes (Lk. 1:30; 4:22; II Cor. 1:15; Col. 3:16). 

g) The word karaza (to preach) is avoided (Matt. 4:17; Mark 1:4). 

h) bsshara (good news) is used instead of intl (Gospel) on appropriate 
occasions (Mark 3:1; 1:15; Rom. 1:1, 2). 

1) shari'a is used instead of námus to translate vóuos (Rom. 3:21; 
I Tim. 1:7). 

The examples given are enough to show that this translation repre- 
sents an important step toward making the meaning of the Bible 
more accessible to Arabic readers. It is unfortunate, however, that 
in some cases, ancient obstacles to understanding were not entirely 
removed. One of these is concerned with the translation of xúpios 
as a title for Jesus. The usual rendering, rabb, signifies deity to Arabic 
speakers, and does not do justice to the shades of meaning expressed by 
xuptos in the New Testament. This translation takes some account 
of the problem, and in passages like Luke 7:6; Mark 7:28 and 11:3, 
the word sayytd, is used; but in most cases, rabb is retained. Then, 
wherever there is an occasion to refer to Jesus as ‘Lord’ in a footnote, 
sayyid is quite often used, even if in the verses to which the note refers, 
rabb is used to translate xúpios (Rom. 1:3 and 4, 7, with notes). Interest- 
ingly, the word óeomórzs in II Tim. 2:21 is correctly translated by 
rabb, here with the meaning of ‘master.’ 

Another weakness is the way in which the word fepevs (priest) is 
treated. Here one can sympathize with the problems of ecclesiastical 
tradition which influence the choice of terms, but the usual Christian 
Arabic word, kahtn means ‘soothsayer’ to Muslims. The translators 
went part of the way in eliminating this term by using ‘azim al-ahbar 
to designate the ‘high priest’ (Matt. 26:51). At least once, in Heb. 3:1, 
the singular, habr, is used, but usually the old term, kahtn, and its 
plural, kahana, are retained (Rev. 5:10; Mark 1:44; Lk. 1:5; Heb. 10:21). 
More serious is the anachronism involved in translating mpeoflórepo: 
by kahana (I Tim. 4:14; Tit. 1:5). 

The Catholic Press is to be congratulated for having produced an 
attractively printed book. The text is clear and partially vowelled. 
Good use is made of punctuation and indentation. Verse numbers are 
in the margins, and yet it is easy to find where one verse ends and 
another begins. One small hindrance to the universal appeal of the 
book are the drawings at the beginning of the different sections. These 
are modern in style, but too ecclesiastical in their motifs, with halos, 
medieval symbols and allusions to extra-Biblical legends. 


Tunts R. Marston SPEIGHT 
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La poésie populaire traditionnelle chantée au Proche-Orlent arabe, 1 :'Les 
Textes. By Simon Jargy. Paris - La Haye: Mouton & Co., 1970. Printed in Beirut, 
Lebanon. xx plus 335 pp. Bibliography. D.G. 43.— . 


In this book, Professor Simon Jargy has collected eighty-four folk 
songs from four Árab countries of the Near East. The Arabic texts 
of the poems are presented in the dialectal vernacular form in Arabic 
characters and in transcription. Each poem is followed by & French 
translation and explanatory notes. 

The collection is preceded by an introduction and two chapters in 
which Dr. Jargy explains his methodology and gives an account of 
the state of the art, then analyzes the Dear genres of the songs 
and attempts a new classification. : 


He made sound recordings of the songs as he collected them per- 
sonally from certain regions of Lebanon, Syria and Iraq and later 
compared some of them with published versions. The two songs from 
Egypt which he gives are taken solely from recently published works. 
All the songs were expressly taken from rural, bedouin or mountain 
settings and avoided the modern pseudo-folkloric songs popularized 
in the cities. They were mostly taken from illiterate singers and poets, 
the better to eschew classical influences or professional sophistication. 
In the majority of cases the recordings were made in social circum- 
stances where songs are habitually sung, such as at births, weddings, 
funerals, political meetings, poetic tournaments, children’s games, eto. 
The result is a panorama of popular Arab songs of the Near East that 
celebrate love, courage and patriotism and include dance songs, war 
songs, love songs, dirges, lullabies, children’s ditties, political eulogies, 
wedding jubilations and joyful lyrics describing the countryside and 
folk manners. : 

Dr. Jargy is aware that his collection is avowedly neither complete 
nor systematic but he hopes it is representative. North Africa and 
the Sudan are completely left out and Egypt, with its wealth of fellah 
songs, is hardly touched. So are the regions of the Arabian peninsula 
as well as Palestine and Jordan. While it is true that many of the 
poems he collected are common to most parts of the Arab Near Hast, 
there are folk songs that are more regional than others and are not 
represented in this collection, such as songs of sailors, fishermen, 
pearl-fishers or those of workers in cotton plantations or orange groves. 
However, to be all-inclusive in this field would have necessitated many 
more years of research and documentation, as Dr. Jargy confesses. Yet I 
miss the folk songs of Palestine associated with the Holy Places, parti- 
cularly those sung in the Easter Season and the Nabi Müsa Season by the 
masses as they converge on Jerusalem from all directions of Palestine, 
in huge processions, dancing and singing, each up behind its 
regional banner. The author has rightly found a p among Iraqi 
folk songs for Shi'ite songs; the Husayntyydt, because of their parti- 
cular regional flavor. In & similar fashion, I would have found a place 
for these particularly Palestinian songs not common elsewhere. If I 
did not know. Simon Jargy’s love for Palestine or his recent- book 
Guerre et paix en Palestine (Neuchâtel : La Baconniére, 1968), I would 
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have concluded that he subscribes to the Zionist principle of ignoring 
Palestinians. But I know better, and I understand the difficulties 
under which he would have labored to collect such folk songs from 
Christian and Muslim refugees now dislocated from the Holy Land or 
living under conditions of military occupation. 

Dr. Jargy recognizes the work done in the study of Arab folk songs 
in the last hundred years by Western scholars such as Eduard Sachau, 
Martin Hartmann, Gustaf H. Dalman, Enno Littmann, Bruno Meissner, 
F. H. Weissbach and, latterly, Jean Lecerf and others. He also recog- 
nizes the more recent interest in it by Arab scholars such as Jabbür 
‘Abd al-Ntr, Munir Ilyas Wahiba, ‘Ali al-Khaqani and Ahmad Rushdi 
Salih. But he criticizes them in several aspects of their work before 
he expounds his own views on the subject. 

He finds that folk songs are essentially impersonal dialectal poems 
of unknown authors, transmitted by oral tradition. They have typical 
forms with stereotyped metrical, rhythmic and melodic structures 
that allow for improvisation. He does not pronounce an opinion on 
the origins of this art—whether it derives from classical Arabic poetry 
or from Syriac, Persian and Andalusian influences, among others. 
Unlike classical Arabic poetry, folk poems are mostly based on the 
number of syllables, not on their quality, and are mostly manifested 
in couplets or quatrains. For purposes of classification of genres, he 
takes the words and melodies inseparably together and finds two 
distinct categories of folk songs : (1) the long recitative chant with 
imprecise and mostly unequal rhythm which expresses nostalgia, 
primarily that of love and friendship; and (2) the ‘syllabic’ song in 
couplets with & refrain, characterized by short verses and a lively 
measured rhythm calculated to stimulate and sustain dance. Though 
the borders between these two categories are not rigid, Dr. Jargy 

es to give the following general classification of genres : 

(1) Under the first category he places (a) gastda (b) ‘ataba and 

mijānā (c) hajjāniyya (d) shurtigs (e) mawwail. 

(2) Under the second category he places (a) muwashshah (b) tagttqa 

(c) ghannsyya baladiyya (d) ‘ala dal'&inà (e) hadi (f) nadb or nat 

(g) zalaghit (h) work songs (i) children’s songs. 
He also gives additional local genres for Lebanon, Syria and Iraq. 
While this attempt at analysis and classification brings better under- 
standing to this field of study, it needs to be deepened and informed 
by & wider panorama. It is hoped that Dr. Jargy's second volume 
entitled La poésie populaire traditionnelle chantés au Proche-Orient 
arabe, II : Structures littéraires, rhythmigues et musicologiques which 
is under preparation will complement this interesting study. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BoULLATA 


In Aleppo Once. By Taqui Altounyan. Illustrated by Nicholas Stephens. London: 
John Murray, 1969. 196 plus viii pp. £ 2.00. 


There is the Arabic equivalent of the title on the relevant page, 
while each of the fifteen chapters and the Epilogue are prefaced with 
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just the suitable drawings they need—drawings by Nicholas Stephens, 
which at once introduces the other name of the author in her marshalling 
of personal memories of the place where the Patriarch Abraham milked 
his grey cow at sunset for the sake of the poorer of his neighbors. 

But this is not a case of “Her Husband’s to Aleppo gone” so much 
as his having to come this 'milky way" to fetch his bride, so it may 
be best to read the Epilogue first as well as last, since the final episode— 
as so much else in worthwhile history—started in Jerusalem. For 
this we are among the grateful. 

Perhaps it does not often happen in the history of friendship that the 
satisfaction of reviewing a book takes the reviewer back in personal 
history over seventy years; but the passing reference on page 10 that 
the author's father “‘at the age of eight was sent to boarding school 
two thousand miles away" takes me back to 1908, and some two 
years later I can recall the voice of the Headmaster who had to send 
off Ernest Altounyan to Rugby and myself to Marlborough. Our 
paths at Cambridge never crossed—he was senior enough, but theology 
did not invariably mix well with medicine; so it was fifteen years 
later before I saw him next at the bottom of a flight of steps in Harpur 
Hospital in Old Cairo. He had come from the hospital in Aleppo in 
quest of specimens for the lab. It is about this Altounyan Hospital 
and the family that founded and maintained it, that this book was 
written—with its childhood recollections of two grandfathers, Rugby 
being the link through brothers having sisters. So Altounyan with its 
Armenian -inheritance and an Arabic ‘circumspect’ gets joined to the 
philosophy of Collingwood and the greenery of North West England. 
One of four sisters, the author, looking back, notes the international 
scene (not too many people today have much interest in the Kurds) 
which Aleppo was rapidly becoming as the war years loomed on the 
horizon, without forgetting that she first saw the light in Britain, -a 
difference in outlook and attachment which was sublimated when the 
time came. 

This is one of those books which can only be written in the first person 
singular, but this does not mean that we are enjoying (that is the word) 
personal biography and nothing more. There is as much of what WE 
did in family life as in a wider circle, as of the way J felt and argued— 
—all wedded to a description of Syrian life before 1939 both in the 
city (which, we all knew further south, owed much of its reputation 
to the family) and in the hills of the summer resort above Alexandretta. 
It is a picture of life that must not be relegated to the limbo of the 
days that were; for here we see people—grown-ups and children—as 
they saw each other in the more unsophisticated milieu. Here is easy 
useful reading—natural and uninhibited—with the imprint of Colling- 
wood style and Altounyan grasp of people. Halab al-Shahba’ in these 
quite delightful pages is not ‘grey’ at all. If the author’s father dealt 
with all and sundry, her mother provided the record not only of the 
home but the flora. If the flower book was lost, the fragrance of 
remarkable parenthood survives. 


Redhsll, Surrey, U.K. Eric F F.. BisHop 
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Edessa, ‘The Blessed City.’ By J; B. Segal. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1970. xviii 
plus 289 pp. Illustratrong, maps, bibliography, index. $ 16.00. 


Ancient Edessa, today known as Urfa, capital of one of the south- 
eastern vilayets of the Turkish Republic, has historically been one 
of the major commercial and military centers of northern Mesopo- 
tamia. Unfortunately, time has dealt harshly with its early monu- 
ments; except for the citadel, fragments of the city wall, Justinian's 
dam across the River Dais&n, and & number of rock-cut tombs in 
the Eyüp and Yakup districts of the city, little remains from the 
pre-T'urkish period. But thanks to the fact that Edessa was an impor- 
tant center of literary activity, we possess today a large number of 
written documents, in Syriac, Armenian, Greek, Latin and Arabio, 
on the basis of which the history, social life and historical topography 
of the antique and medieval city can be reconstructed. 


Indeed, it was from these literary materials that Ruben Duval 
wrote his Histoire politique, religieuse et littéraire d Édesse jusqu'à la 
première crotsade, published some eighty years ago, a work that has 
never been superseded until the appearance of the present volume. 
Professor Segal’s unique advantage is that he brings to bear on the 
history of Edessa not only his widely recognized expertise in Semitic 
studies, but also (unlike Duval) an intimate acquaintance with the 
modern city of Urfa, based on a number of visits over the years. 

As does Duval, Professor Segal gives us an account of Christian 
Edessa down to the disaster of 1144. The first part of the book is 
devoted to foundation legends and to the history of Hellenistic Edessa, 
first as part of the Seleucid Empire and later under its own kings. It 
was during this latter period that the conversion of the city to Christi- 
anity, brought about by the legendary exchange of letters between 
the Edessan king Abgar and Jesus, and the mission of the Apostle 
Addai to the city, is alleged to have taken place. 


Associated in this manner with Jesus and with the earliest mis- 
sionary activities of Christianity, Edessa became the destination of 
pilgrims from Persia, Mesopotamia, western Europe and even the 
Far East; its monasteries and caves were the dwelling places of saints, 
scholars and poets. It was celebrated throughout the civilized world 
as the birthplace of Syriac literature and philosophy, and this fact, 
combined with its location astride the caravan road to the Far East, 
and its role as the major Roman and later Byzantine frontier fortress 
facing the Sassanian Empire in northern Mesopotamia, explain 
Kdessa’s extraordinary importance in the period before the Arab 
conquest, 

Curiously, despite its association with the earliest years of Christian- 
ity, paganism did not disappear in Edessa. Professor Segal notes that 
it was still an active element in the city as late as-the time of the 
Muslim invasion (p. 108) while at Harran, thirty miles to the south, 
the lunar religion of the Sabians remained paramount well into the 
Islamic 2n Even today a few remnants of this latter community 
are to be found living in the towns of the Jazira. In Edessa itself the 
pre-Christian cultic shrines did not necessarily die out, but were 
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often taken over and adapted by the new religion. A similar process 
of syncretism took place with the introduction of Islam into Edessa, 
with the result that the essence of the pagan mythic-religious cultus, 
thinly disguised by Christian and Muslim accretions, lives on in 
beliefs surrounding many of the present-day pilgrimage shrines, 
including the famous fish and springs of the Birkat Ibrahim. 

It should not be forgotten that for more than half its history as a 
Christian city Edessa lay within the frontiers of the Muslim Empire. 
Although sovereignty belonged to the Muslims after 637, the city 
remained predominantly Christian in population. Professor Segal’s 
account of this period is particularly revealing for its documenting 
of the unrestricted sectarian strife among the Christians, a situation 
in which the Muslim administration often played a restraining role. 

Ironically, it was the reintroduction of Christian political power 
into the region which finally led to the destruction of the Christian 
community of Edessa in 1144. Caught between the aggressive Latin 
Crusaders from the West, and the Muslim armies of Syria and North 
Mesopotamia, the local Christians were forced to involve themselves 
in issues which were not of primary importance to their own com- 
munity. And so, with the collapse of the Latin County of Edessa the 
Christian population of the city was decimated, never to recover. 

In the final analysis, however, what makes this book of particular 
significance is the fact that the author goes far beyond the narrative 
of events, to investigate the administration, livelihood, religious 
issues, social structure, literature, philosophy, and of special interest 
for both Christian and Islamic archaeology, the historical topography 
of Edessa. In short, Professor Segal has attempted to transcend the 
limits of traditional historical narrative in order to reconstruct the 
. life of the city and the setting in which it took place. 

This same approach could be fruitfully applied to many other 
regions of the Near Hast : to the cities of Cilicia, for example. All 
too often one is prone to jump to conclusions about the nature of 
medieval Near Eastern society and urbanism without expending 
sufficient labor assembling the many scattered bits of information 
from which the specifics of local history can be reconstructed. For 
presenting us with an example of what can be done along these lines, 
as well as for shedding fresh light on an obscure but highly interesting 
aspect of North Mesopotamia’s past, we are all in Professor Segal’s 
debt. 


Harvard University HowARD CRANE 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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IN MEMORIAM 
Sir Hamilton A. R. Gibb 
born January 2, 1895 
died October 22, 1971 


Sir Hamilton A. R. Gibb, the doyen of Arabic and Islamic 


Studies of our era, was a great scholar and teacher whose 
perceptive, sensitive and historical interpretation of Islamic 
civilization he has communicated to his numerous students 
with force, conviction, and clarity. We are very grateful 
for the many ways Sir Hamilton contributed to The Muslim 
World—as author, as book reviewer and as member of 
the Editorial Board from 1947-1967. 





Islam and Family Planning. An international congress on 
"Islam and Family Planning" was held in Rabat, Morocco, from 
December 26 to 30, 1971. According to reports in the Tunisian news- 
paper, L’ Action, this gathering brought together representatives of 
all tendencies of Islamic thought from twenty-three different Muslim 
countries. It was organized by Dr. Isam Nazer, Medical and Adminis- 
trative Director of the Middle Eastern Region of the International 
Planned Parenthood Federation. For the first time, on such a scale, 
religious scholars, medical and public health authorities and laymen 
were able to talk together about the specific question of Islam’s 
position vis-à-vis birth control. 

The delegates agreed that Muslim law permits the family to regulate 
births by using legal contraceptive measures, but they were against 
sterilization. This meeting opened important new perspectives for 
further discussions on the theme. 

An editorialist in Z’ Acton (January 3, 1972) wrote, ‘“‘Family planning 
is only a means to attain the goal intended by Islam, that is, the 
equilibrium, harmony and happiness of the Muslim family, and 
consequently of Muslim society... Tunisian experience has already 
gone beyond the stage of information and has entered a phase of 
systematic application... Family planning is a central theme of national 
policy." 


Tunss, Tunisia R. Marston NPEIGHT 


Qur’an Council Appeals for Help. Lt. Col. M. A. Rahim, Secretary- 
General of the Qur’an Council of Pakistan, has issued an appeal to 
scholars around the world for assistance in cataloging all Qur’anic 
manuscripts. The Council is interested in publishing an international 
illustrated catalogue of such manuscripts. Those whose libraries, 
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personal and institutional, contain manuscript copies of the Qur’an 
should write directly to Col. Rahim in care of the Council, P.O. Box 
8022, Karachi 29. 

From AIIS Newsletter, July, 1971 


Conferences and Conventions 


On October 1 and 2, 1971, the Middle East Institute held its Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary Annual Conference in Washington, D.C., in con- 
junction with Georgetown University. The subject of the Conference 
was ‘‘People, Power, and Political Systems : Prospects in the Middle 
East.” In the panel discussions, the scholars and specialists first 
considered the historical background, examining both the legacies of 
Islam and of British, French and other external political influences. 
Turning to the present, they concentrated on the relations between 
governments and people in the Middle East today. Their primary 
objective was to search beyond the labels commonly applied to Middle 
Eastern regimes and to evaluate the degree to which those in power 
respond to the real needs and desires of those they govern. 

Chairmen of the panel discussions included : Majid Khadduri, SAIS 
of The Johns Hopkins University; Rodger P. Davies, Department of 
State; Harry N. Howard, American University ; and John C. Campbell, 
Council on Foreign Relations. The banquet speaker was Charles Yost, 
Former U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, and the concluding 
address was given by John 8. Badeau, Georgetown University. 


The fourth Annual Convention of the Assoctatton of Arab-American 
University Graduates, Inc. was held in Boston, Massachusetts, on 
October 29-31, 1971. Its theme : ‘‘The Arabs Among Themselves : 
Present Forms of Life and Future Options." The panel discussions 
focused on modern Arab culture, social change, politics and psychology 
in the occupied territories, politics in the Arabian Gulf, economics of 
colonialism, and Arab scientific research. Naseer H. Aruri, Professor 
of Political Science, Southeastern Massachusetts University, gave 
the Presidential Address and Sadek G. el-Azm, the Syrian philosopher, 
critic and editor, was the banquet speaker. Professor Jacques Berque, 
who holds the Chair for the Social History of Contemporary Islam 
at the Collage de France in Paris, gave the keynote address and spoke 
in Arabic on 'íThe Situation and Perspective of the Arab World." 
This organization’s basic objective is to improve communications 
and to strengthen the bonds of understanding between the Arab 
and American communities through a program of information and 
education. For further information write to : Association of Arab- 
American University Graduates, Inc., P.O.B. 85, No. Dartmouth, 
Mass. 02747. 


The Middle East Studies Association Fifth Annual Meeting was held 
on November 11-13, 1971, at the American Institute of Islamic Studies 
in Denver, Colorado. Many aspects of Middle East Studies were dis- 
cussed in twenty-four panels. Picked at random, here are the headings 
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of several of the panels : ‘Islamic Philosophy," ‘‘Medieval Islam," 
"Social Bases of Politics," ‘‘Technology and Social Change," ‘‘Com- 
parative Literature," ''Male-Female Relations,” and ‘‘The Palestine 
Question and Non-Palestinian Attitudes.” Chairman of the Program 
Committee was Professor Farhat J. Ziadeh. 


Meeting concurrently with the MESA was the American Association 
of Teachers of Arabic. This association was organized in 1963 with 
the encouragement of the Modern Language Association to promote 
study, criticism, research and instruction in the field of Arabic lan- 
guage and literature. Its program for this meeting was entitled, 
‘Summer Schools in the Arab World, 1971." Chairman : Dr. Roger 
Allen, University of Pennsylvania. 


= 
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General and Miscellaneous. Manuscripts, libraries. History of 
Islamic Studies. 


Pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur’an. Hadith. 


Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and Devo- 
tional Life. Ethics and Customs. Attitudes towards magic, eto. 
Sociology of Islam. 


Theology. Movements, sects; Shi'a. Philosophy. Sciences. 
Sufism. Sufi Orders. Saints. 


Law. Politics; state; government. Nationalism. Socialism. 
Economics. 


Arabic and other relevant languages. Literature, culture, art. 
Education. Universities. 


History of Muslim peoples, generally and in various areas 
(including studies on pre-Islamic period). Islam in modern 
history. 


Islam and other religions, civilizations, philosophies and 
ideologies. 


Christianity and Islam (from a Christian point of view). The 


Church in Muslim environments. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


American Anthropologist, Journal of the American Anthropological 
Association, Washington, D.O. 

Afro-Asian Writings, Cairo. 

Analecta Bollandiana, Bruxelles. 

Ada Asiatica, Bulletin of the Institute of Eastern Culture, The 
Tohd Gakkai, Tokyo. 

Archives européennes de Sociologie, Paris. 

Africa, Journal of the International Áfrioan Institute, London. 
African Aris, University of California, Los Ángeles, Calif. 

African Music, Journal of the African Music Society, Roodepoort, 
Transvaal, South Africa. 

Africa Report, Washington, D.C. 

African Studies, Johannesburg, So. Africa. 

African Studies Review, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

The American Historical Review, Washington, D.C. 

The Australian Journal of Biblical Archaeology, University of Sidney, 
N.S.W. 

al-Andalus, revista de las Escuelas de Estudios Árabes de Madrid y 
Granada. 
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Anthropological Quarterly, Washington, D.C. 

Arabica, Revue d'Études Arabes, Leiden. 

Aramco World Magazine, New York. 

Archaeology, Archaeological Institute of America, New York. 
Archives d'Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age, Paris. 
Archiwum Lingutsiticum, Menston, Yorkshire, U.K. 

Archiv Orientální, Journal of the Oriental Institute of the Czecho- 
slovak Academy of Sciences, Prague. 

Asian Survey, Institute of International Studies, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Aston Affairs, Journal of the Royal Central Aman Society, London. 
African Social Research, University of Zambia, Manchester University 
Press, Manchester. 

The Arab World, New York. 

Boletin de la Asociacion Española de Orientalistas, Madrid. 

The Bulletin of the Christian Institutes of Islamic Studies, Henry 
Martyn Institute, Lucknow, India. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Islamic Studies, Aligarh Muslim University, 
Aligarh. 

Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, England. 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, Nederlands Instituut voor het Nabije Oosten, 
Leiden. 

Behavior Sciences Notes, Human Relations Area Files, Now Haven, 
Conn. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, London. 
Bustan, Österreichische Zeitschrift fir Kultur, Politik und Wirt- 
schaft der islamischen Lander, Wien. 

Centre of Arabic Documentation Research Bulletin, Institute of 
African Studies, University of Ibadan, Nigeria. 

Central Asiatic Journal, International Periodical for the Languages, 
Literature, History and Archaslogy of Central Asia, The Hague- 
Wiesbaden. 

A Current Bibliography on African Affairs, African Bibliographio 
Center, Washington, D.C. 

Cahiers d'Études Africaines, École pratique des hautes études, 
Sorbonne, Paris. 

Cahier d'Histoire Mondiale, Paria. 

Civiltsations, Institut International des Civilisations Différentes, 
Bruxelles. 

Ohristian News from Israel, New Series, Jerusalem. 

Cahiers de l'Orient Contemporain, Centre national de la recherche 
scientifique, Paris. 

Continuum, Chicago. 

The Criterton, Journal of the Islamic Research Academy, Karachi, 
Pakistan. 

Comparative Studies in Society and History, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Daedalus, The Journal of the American Academy of Arta and Soen- 
oes, Harvard University, Cambridge, Maas. 
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Der Islam, Zeitschrift für Geschichte und Kultur des Islamischen 
Oriente, Berlin. 

Dialog, & quarterly journal of theology, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Diogenes, The International Council for rer and Humanistic 
Studies, Paris and Montreal. 

Eastern Churches Review, London, England. 

The English Historical Review, Oxford. 

Evangelisches Missions Magazin, Basel. 

Evangelical Missions Quarterly, Springfield, Pa. 

Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift, Stuttgart. 

Encounter, Christian Theological Seminary, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Ecumenical Review, World Council of Churches, Geneva. 
Ethnology, International Journal of Cultural and Social Anthro- 
pology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ethnomusicology, Journal of the Society for Ethnomusicology, 
Middletown, Conn. 

Ethnohistory, Journal of the American Society for Ethnology, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Éiudes, Rovue Mensuelle, Paris. 

Église Vivante, Louvain. 

Foreign Affairs, New York. 

Frontier, London. 

Harvard Law Review, Cambridge, Mass. 

History of Religions, The University of Chicago Prees, Chicago. Ill. 
Hespéris Tamuda, Rabat, Morooco. 

International Affairs, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London. 

Insititut des Belles Lettres Arabes, Tunis. 

Islamic Culture, The Islamio Culture Board, Hyderabad-Deocan. 
Indian Church History Review, The Church History Association of 
India, Serampore, W. Bengal. 

India Cultures Quarterly, School of Research, Leonard Theological 
College, Jabalpur, M.P., India. 

International Journal of Middle Hast Studies, Middle East Studies 
Association, New York. 

Israel Exploration Journal, Jerusalem, Israel. : 
Islamic Literature, Lahore. 

Islam and the Modern Age, published by Islam and the Modern Age 
Society, New Delhi. 

Indo Asia, Stuttgart. 

India Quarterly, New Delhi. 

Intisari, Malaysian Sociological Research Institute, Ltd., Singapore. 
International Philosophical Quarterly, Fordham University, New York. 
A Journal of the Basm-i Iqbal, Lahore, Pakistan. 

Iqbal Review, Journal of the Iqbal Academy, Karachi, Pakistan. 
The Islamic Quarterly, The Islamio Cultural Centre, London. 

The Islamic Review and Arab Affairs, London. 

International Review of Missions, W.C.C., Geneva. 

Islamic Studies, Islamic Research Institute, Islamabad. 
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Quarterly journal of the History of Science Society, The Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C. 

International Social Work, International Council on Social Welfare, 
New York. 

Islamic Thought, The Research Circle, Aligarh. 

Journal Asiatique, Société Asiatique, Paris. 

Journal of the American Academy of Religion, Chambersburg, Pa. 
The Journal of African History, Cambridge University Press. 
Journal of the American Oriental Soctety, Baltimore, Md. 

Journal of Asian Studies, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

A Journal of Church and State, Baylor Univ., Waco, Texas. 

The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, London. 

The Journal of Ecclesiastical History, London. 

Journal of Ecumenical Studies, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, Leiden. 
Journal of the History of Ideas, New York. 

Journal of the History of Philosophy, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

The Journal of Jewish Studies, Jewish Chronicle Publications, London. 
Jewish Journal of Sociology, London. 

Journal of Modern African Studies, Cambridge, England. 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies, Chicago, Ill. 

Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society, Karachi. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review, The Dropsie University, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Journal of Religion in Africa, Leiden. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Royal Asiatio Society, London. 

The Journal of Religious History, Sydney University Press, N.S.W. 
Journal of Semitic Studies, Manchester University Press. 

The Journal of Theological Studies, Oxford. 

Journal of World History, Paris. 

Kairos, Zeitschrift fur Religionswissenschaft und Theologie, Salz- 
burg. 

Die katholischen Missionen, Bonn. 

Language, Journal of the Linguistic Society of America, Washington, 
D.C. 

Ligarzas, Dept. of Medieval History, Valencia University. 
Al-Machriq, Beirut. 

Modern Asian Studies, London. 

The Muslim Digest, International Monthly of Muslim Affairs, Durban, 
South Africa. 

Miscelanea de Estudios Arabes y Hebraicos, Universidad de Granada. 
Middle Fast Forum, The Alumni Association, American University 
of Beirut. 

The Middle East Journal, Middle East Institute, Washington, D.C. 
Man in India, A quarterly anthropological journal, Bihar, India. 
Midway, A Magazine of Discovery in the Arts and Sciences, The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 
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Milla wa-Milla, The Australian Bulletin of Comparative Religion, 
University of Melbourne, Parkville, Victoria. 

Le Monde non-Ohrétien, Paris. . 

Le Muséon, Revue d'Études Orientales, Tijdschrift voor Oriénta- 
lisme, Louvain. 

Ngtional Christian Council Review, Nagpur, Maharashtra, India. 
Near Kast School of Theology Quarterly, Beirut. 

Numen, International Review for the History of Religions, Brill, 
Leiden. 

Oriens Christianus, Heft für die Kunde des christlichen Ente 
O. Harrassowitz, Wiebaden. 

Orienialia Ohristiana Periodica, Pont. Institutum Orientalium 
Studiorum, Roma. 

Oriente Moderno, Istituto per l'Oriente, Roma. 

Orient, Paris. 

Ibadan Journal of Religious Studies, University of Ibadan, Nigeria. 
Oriens, Journal of the International Society for Oriental Research, 
Brill, Leiden. 

Orientalia Suecana, Uppsala. 

Ostkirchliche Studien, Würzburg. 

Pacific Affairs, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada. 
Philosophy East and West, University of Hawaii Press, Honolulu. 
The Philosophical Forum, Boston, Mass. 

Philippine Studies, Manila. 

The Philosophical Journal, Transactions of the Royal Philosophical 
Society, Glasgow. 

Proche Orient Chrélien, Jerusalem. 

Pakistan Quarterly, Karachi. 

Présence Africaine, Revue Culturelle du Monde Noir, Paris. 

The Princeton Seminary Bulletin, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Review and Expositor, A Baptist theological journal, Louisville, Ky. 
Religion and Society, Bulletin of the Christian Institute for the Study 
of Religion and Society, Bangalore, India. 

Revue des Études Islamiques, Paul Geuthner, Paris. 

Revue des études juives, Historia judaica, Mouton, 's-Gravenhage. 
Revue Historique, Preasea Universitaires de France, Paris. 

Revue de P Histoire des Religions, Presses Universitaires de Franoe, 
Paris. 

Revista del Instituto du Estudios Islámicos en Madrid, Madrid. 
Rythmes du Monde, Le Bulletin des Missions, Paris et Bruges. 

Revue de Qumran, Paris. 

The Review of Religions, Rabwah. 

Revue des Sciences Religieuses, Strasbourg. 

Religious Studies, London. 

Revue de Théologie e de Philosophie, Lausanne. 

Saeculum, Jahrbuch für Universalgeschichte, Munchen. 

The South East Asia Journal of Theology, Singapore. 

Studies in Islam, Indian Institute of Islamic Studies, New Delhi. 
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THE MEDIEVAL TRANSLATIONS 
FROM ARABIC TO LATIN MADE IN SPAIN * 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The translations of Arabic philosophy and science in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries A.D. were an event in a much longer move- 
ment. The transmission of secular knowledge in the Western world 
began in the Hellenistic period and ended with the maturity of the 
European philosophical and scientific outlook in the seventeenth 
century. Between these limits of time a certain attitude toward 
knowledge prevailed among educated people, based on an unquestioned 
assumption: that there was a corpus of true rational knowledge which 
had been mostly acquired in ancient Greece, and which then had to 
be handed on from generation to generation, with some additions 
and even modifications by later scholars but without changing the 
structure. This attitude can be called the cumulative view of secular 
knowledge. 

In the ancient Near East this view had always dominated every 
civilized country, including Greece before the sixth century B.C. For 
reasons that do not need to be inquired into here, an extraordinary 
break in the tradition occurred in sixth-century B.C. Greece, when 
the early Greek philosophers and scientists took a new look at the 
world; with wide open eyes and freshly thought-out assumptions. 
This dynamic stage of Greek thought lasted down to the fourth 
century B.C. and included the work of Aristotle. 

But Aristotle’s achievement by its very brilliance and compre- 
hensiveness had an overwhelming effect on his disciples, and gave 
a setback to their impulses toward original discovery. We cannot 
blame him for this; certainly there were other causes at work in the 
spirit of the times. Philosophy underwent some new developments 


* This article was first presented as & lecture at the Ninth Annual Conference on 
the Humanities, on “Arabio Culture in the Medieval West,” at The Ohio State Univeraity, 
Columbus, April 18-19, 1969. 
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in the later Greek schools, but the scientists of Alexandria and Athens 
under the Ptolemies and the Romans devoted themselves more and 
more to systematizing the inherited knowledge and preserving it in 
convenient and easily teachable forms. Later on, a new influence 
come to reinforce the cumulative attitude: the example of religious 
knowledge in the Semitic religions, derived from the Bible and the 
Qur’an. It is true that a distinction was consciously made between 
the rational and revealed branches of knowledge. Yet students of 
the rational sciences felt themselves to be disciples of Plato and 
Aristotle, who had shaped their view of the natural world almost 
as the scriptural authors had done for the things of God. 

The standard corpus of secular knowledge came to consist of a 
few dialogues of Plato, all the philosophical and scientific books of 
Aristotle, the botany of Dioscorides, the medicine of Galen, the 
astronomy and geography of Ptolemy Claudius, the geometry of 
Euclid, and later on the commentators on Aristotle and the Neo- 
platonic developments of Plato in the works of Plotinus and Proclus. 
Philosophy and science were not distinguished by a sharp line. This 
corpus was transmitted, with additions or losses, both within the 
boundaries of a single language culture, as in Byzantium, and across 
language boundaries, involving Greek, Syriac, Arabic, Hebrew and 
Latin. There were two moments of major activity within the whole 
process: the translations from Greek to Arabic in Baghdad in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, and those from Arabic to Latin in Spain 
and Sicily in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The present survey 
will be restricted to the translations made in Spain. 


Tux DEVELOPMENT oF SorgNTIFIC CULTURE IN ANDALUSIA 1 


The translation movement in Spain was a mating of two cultures, 
which can be explained only if we take account of conditions on both 
sides. In brief, by the twelfth century Christian Europe was ready 
to learn, and: Andalusia had something attractive to offer. The 
intellectual growth of the West is adequately discussed in most 
histories of medieval Europe and can be passed over here. The Muslim 
side is less well known and needs attention. How did it happen that 


1 For a fuller account of the earlier phase of this development, see my article, “The 
Early Growth of the Secular Sciences in Andalusia,” Studia Islamica, XX XII (1970), 
143-56, with references to sources and previous studies. ‘Andalusia’ is being used to 
mean ‘al-Andalus,’ the area of Spain and Portugal ruled by Muslim kings. The area 
varied with the military advances and retreats of the Christian and Muslim kingdoms. 
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Andalusia had become by that time a rich center of cultural diffusion 
in the medieval world? 

Andalusia had been slow to develop as & country of intellectual 
culture within the Islamic world. The Visigoths had left it in a low 
condition in this respect, and for some years after its conquest by 
the Muslims it was no more than a remote province where a small 
number of Arabs and Berbers could settle and rule over a native 
population. When lslam spread there by conversions, it took a 
conservative form. The ‘ulam of the prevailing Malikite school 
of law suppressed any form of intellectual expression that was not 
severely Islamic and practical, in the spirit of their founder Malik 
b. Anas who was reported to have said: Knowledge is three things: 
the Qur'ün, the Way of the Prophet and ‘I don’t know.'"? The 
earlier Umayyad kings of Córdoba relied on these ‘ulam as a political 
force in stabilizing a turbulent country. Even Islamic theology was 
looked on with suspicion in such an environment. 

But the situation improved in the tenth century, owing to the 
prosperity of Andalusia under ‘Abd al-Rahman III (912-61), the 
more frequent travels of scholars to and from the Arab Hast, and the 
desire of the monarch and his learned son al-Hakam to be patrons 
of the arts and sciences on a grand scale. Cérdoba became a cultural 
metropolis, centered around a free-spending royal court. Medical 
doctors were brought from the East. Andalusians went to Baghdad 
or Cairo for long periods of medical study and practice, and when 
they returned they brought with them not only many books of Eastern 
learning but also the scientific and philosophical culture that was 
part of the rounded education of a medieval doctor in Islam. A new 
Arabie translation of Dioscorides’ Materia medica was made by royal 
command at Córdoba, and Orosius’ Latin “Universal history" was put 
into Arabic for the first time. The royallibrary was housed in the old 
palace (Alcazar), near the Great Mosque, and was increased by 
enormous purchases and vigorous copying, under the direction of 
al-Hakam as prince and then caliph (961-76). Andalusia had at last 
become a major center of both Islamic and secular learning. During 
the same period the Jewish community there gained independence of 
their religious authorities in Iraq, and took part in the growth of 
Andalusian science and philosophy, writing and speaking Arabic 
like the Muslims and many Christians. At this time, too, Western 
Europe began to take note of Andalusian learning, and the earliest 


2 Dabbi, Bughyat al-muliamis, No. 861, ed. F. Codera and J. Ribera in Bibliotheca 
Arabico-Hispana, III (Madrid, 1885). 
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scientific translations from Arabic to Latin were made at the monas- 
tery of Ripoll in Christian Catalonia. 

After al-Hakam, the secular sciences went through a period of 
selective repression and book-burning by the dictator Aba ‘Amir 
al-Mansiir (978-1002), carried out to gain favor with the conservatives. 
When the ‘Amirid family was overthrown soon afterwards, the 
Umayyad state too entered its decline—largely due to al-Mansür's 
efforts in undermining it and the stable society it had created. In the 
course of twenty years of civil wars and anarchy (c. 1011-31) Cérdoba 
was sacked by Berber troops (1013) and the library of al-Hakam was 
dispersed. The united Umayyad kingdom came to an end, and was 
replaced by smaller states around the former provincial cities: Seville, 
Toledo, Valencia, Granada, Saragossa, Badajoz and Cérdoba itself. 

But the breakup of the centralized state proved in some ways 
beneficial to intellectual life, by a kind of fertilization through 
decomposition. The existence of a number of small states close to 
each other has often been fruitful for the arts and sciences, in favorable 
conditions of size, wealth and social heritage, as in the ancient Greek 
city-states, the kingdoms of Iran in the time of the Buwayhids, the 
Italian republics of the Renaissance, the German states before the 
Prussian unification. In Andalusia, the remains of al-Hakam’s library 
were sold cheaply and scattered all over the country, including valu- 
able books on the secular sciences. Even more important, scholars 
were scattered from Cérdoba, such as Ibn Hazm who wrote in exile 
his charming Ring of the Dove, and the disciples of the astronomer 
and mathematician Maslama (d. 1008), who had managed to survive 
and teach in Córdoba during the ‘Amirid years. Sa‘id al-Andalusi, 
the Toledan historian of science of this period, traces Maslama’s 
students to Granada, Denia, Saragossa, Seville and elsewhere, and 
follows up their students in the same way. Many found protection 
at the new royal courts, which competed with each other in patronizing 
poets and scholars. Books from the East continued to be brought 
home by scholars in the eleventh century, including those of al-Farabi 
and the fifty-two treatises of the Brethren of Purity. By 1050 most 
of the Greek corpus was available, and much of Arabic philosophy 
and science as well. The work of al-Farabi was favored in philosophy. 
The medical and philosophical writings of Avicenna were brought 
in some time in this century, but for unknown reasons were not well 
received by Andalusian philosophers and doctors. 

The intellectual milieu of the city-states was liberal, so that Sa‘id, 
writing between 1066 and 1070, could say: 
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Conditions in Andalusia, thank God, are as good as they have 
ever been in permission for those sciences and refraining from 
prohibition of their study. 3 


But he adds an ominous note: that the annual pressure of the 
unbelievers (the Christian armies) on the frontiers had been distracting 
attention and reducing the number of scholars. The pressure was 
felt most keenly at Toledo and Saragossa. 

Thus by the middle of the eleventh century Andalusia was a power- 
ful center of intellectual culture, which had already produced a 
flowering of Arabic poetry and such notable scholars as Ibn Hazm 
and Maslama, the doctor and surgeon Abū 'l-Qàsim al-Zahrawi, the 
Jewish poet and philosopher Ibn Gabirol, and many others of lesser 
fame. But before this culture could bring life to neighboring countries, 
the dying god would have to be dismembered and his limbs consumed 
by his young successors. This was the next stage in the process of 
cultural diffusion, which began to take place near the end of the 
eleventh century. 

Diffusion occurred in two directions, southward and northward. 
When the Almoravids occupied Andalusia in 1091, in response to the 
Christian challenge, North Africa began to be more fully exposed to 
Andalusian culture, and its influence there continued until the end 
of the kingdom of Granada in 1492 and the consequent diaspora of 
Andalusian exiles in Morocco and Tunisia. But that is another story. 
In the northward direction, which is our concern, the influence began 
after two important military events, the capture of Toledo by the 
king of Leon and Castile in 1085 and the capture of Saragossa by 
the king of Aragon and Navarre in 1118. These cities were centers 
of learning with Arabic libraries and scholars—Jews, Christians and 
Muslims—able to help in the work of translation. We must not think 
of the European translators as going down to the Muslim cities of 
Andalusia to do their work, as we go today to cities of Asia or Africa 
for study. That was rather difficult, although not unknown, in the 
conditions of hostility and ignorance prevailing on both sides of the 
frontiers in Spain and Portugal. The Christians of Europe could not 
make effective use of the Arabic books and scholars until they had 
first incorporated the cities where they were found into their own 
states. (The same thing happened in Sicily.) In the newly conquered 
regions of eastern and central Spain they found a critical mass of 


3 S&'id al-Andalusi, T'abagüt al-umam, ed. L.Sheikho, al-Mashrig, XIV (Beirut, 
1911), 856. French tr. R. Blachére, Le livre des catégories des nations (Paris, 1035). 
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Jearning, sufficient to attract scholars from across the Pyrenees and 
readily available. 


THE TRANSLATORS 


The earliest translations of this period were made in the north- 
east, in Catalonia and Aragon. The first in the field, even if he did 
not translate complete works, was Petrus Alphonsi, a Jew converted 
to Christianity in 1106 at Huesca near Saragossa. He wrote a Letter 
to the Perspatetecs from across the Mountains, offering them samples 
of Arabic science to stimulate their interest, and he visited England 
where he taught astronomy to Walcher of Malvern. Other translators 
working in this region were Hugo of Santalla, Hermann of Carinthia, 
Robert of Chester who made the first Latin translation of the Qur’an, 
and Plato of Tivoli at Barcelona. All these were working in the first 
half of the twelfth century. 

Translation in Toledo started in the 1130’s, and was organized 
by the Archbishop, Don Raimundo. There was no "School of Toledo,” 
any more than there was a “University of Córdoba." The first work 
was done by two men working together: a Jew called John of Seville, 
who was probably the same man as “Avendehut,” ie., Ibn Dawid, 
and a Christian archdeacon, Domingo Gonzalez (Dominicus Gundi- 
salvus). The Jew put the Arabic texts word for word into Castilian 
Romance, then the priest put them word for word into Latin. 4 With 
such a fragmenting method, it is not surprising that the translations 
were crude, and in places unintelligible without the help of the original 
Arabic. The Syriac translators from Greek to Arabic in ninth-century 
Baghdad had done far better than that. 

But before long the translators were doing more sophisticated 
work. Hermann of Carinthia shows his awareness of the problems of 
translation in an introduction addressed to Robert of Chester: 


Yet you have certainly learned by experience how difficult it 
is to convert anything from such a fluid kind of language as 
the Arabs use into a proper Latin style, especially in subjects 
that demand such a close adherence to reality. 5 


—— 


4 In the preface to Avicenna’s De anima and other works, John of Seville writes: 
"... et me singula verba vulgariter proferente, et Dominico Archidiacono singula in 
latinum convertente ex arabico translatum." Quoted by A. González Palencia, EI 
Arzobispo Don Raimundo de Toledo (Barcelona, 1942), p. 118, with references to 
manusoripts in Paris. 

5 Latin text in C. H. Haskins, Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science, 9nd ed. 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1927; reprinted New York, 1960), p. 46. 
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Adelard of Bath is described as the first translator who had a mastery 
of scientific subject matter; he translated the astronomical tables 
(zīj) of Maslama in 1126. The major translator at Toledo in the second 
half of the twelfth century, Gerard of Cremona, was estimated as 
follows by Haskins: “Where Gerard’s versions have been tested, 
they have been found closely literal and reasonably accurate.” * 
Roger Bacon in the mid-thirteenth century, a severe critic of other 
scholars, gave a general estimate of the quality of the translations: 


Although the translator ought to be perfectly acquainted with 
the subject ... and the two languages, ... Boethius alone had full 
mastery of the languages [Greek and Latin]; and Master Robert, 
called Grosseteste, ... alone knew the sciences. Certain other 
ordinary translators, like Gerard of Cremona, Michael the Scot, 
Alfred the Englishman and Hermann the German, whom we 
saw in Paris, have failed greatly as well in the language as in 
the sciences. ” 


He says they did not have an adequate Latin scientific vocabulary, 
so used words from Spanish and other vernacular languages "to an 
almost endless extent," adding Latin suffixes. 8 


THE Corpus or TRANSLATIONS 


The earliest topics to interest the Latins seem to have been astrology 
and astronomy. Translations were made from the 1120's onward 
of works of Ptolemy, Abū Ma‘shar, Maslama and others. The two 
early Toledan translators, John and Domingo, also translated Arabic 
works of psychology by al-Kindi, al-Farabi and Avicenna, in order, 
they said, to remedy the general ignorance about the soul. ° Other 
branches of philosophy followed from there, and they translated from 
Avicenna’s Shifa’, in addition to the books on psychology, the books 
on physics, logic and metaphysics—all based on Aristotle. This was 
a teal breakthrough, as in spite of the defects of their translations 
they were giving the Latins the first substantial instalment of Aris- 
totle since Boethius, and one which went far beyond the formal 


6 Ibid., p. 16. 

7 Roger Bacon, Opus Majus, tr. R. B. Burke (Philadelphia, 1028), I, 76 f. 
5 Ibid., 76. 

? González Palencia, Hl Arzobispo, pp. 117 f. 
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logic that made up the bulk of what was known previously. Beyond 
that, they rendered works of Neoplatonism, such as Ibn Gabirol’s 
Fons vitae and al-Ghazali’s lucid summary of Islamic Neoplatonism, 
Maqgásid. al-falassfa. 

Between about 1160 and 1187 Gerard of Cremona carried on his 
massive work of translation; Sarton listed eighty-seven works done 
by him. 1° In the sciences he chose authoritative works in each branch. 
For example, in medicine, the Qānün of Avicenna, the Mansüri of 
al-Razi, al-Zahr&wi's volume on surgery and versions of the works 
of Galen; a Toledan book of simple remedies; in astronomy, the 
Almagest of Ptolemy and other Greek and Arabic works. In philosophy, 
he made a start on original works of Aristotle with some of the books 
on physics, and also did commentaries on Aristotle by Alexander of 
Aphrodisias and Themistius; then some shorter works of al-Kindi 
and al-Farabi on logic and psychology. While Gerard was working 
at Toledo, Averroes was across the frontier in Cérdoba writing his 
celebrated commentaries on Aristotle, but in Gerard’s lifetime these 
books were either not yet written or not yet known in Toledo. 

On the side of religious writings of Islam, two versions of the Qur'àn 
were produced in the twelfth century, and a translation of some 
writings by Ibn Tümart, the founder of the Almohad movement that 
was ruling Andalusia and North Africa at that time. 

To set the Andalusian translations of the twelfth century in their 
true proportions, it should be mentioned that in the course of that 
century a considerable amount was being done in other countries 
direct from Greek. This included ten treatises of Galen, Ptolemy’s 
Almagest, Aristotle’s De caelo and his later logical books, Proclus’ 
Elements of Theology; and most important, before the end of the century 
an anonymous scholar did Aristotle’s Physics, Parva naturalia, De 


A new wave of translations was made between 1220 and 1250, 
mainly by Michael the Scot and Hermann the German (some in Sicily 
as well as Spain). This movement produced the Latin versions of 
Averroes commentaries on Aristotle: the most important were his 
long commentaries on the De antma and M etaphysics and medium 
length commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics. Another was Maimo- 
nides’ Guide for the Perplexed, coming through a Hebrew translation. 
These substantial works had not taken long to pass across the Muslim- 


19 G. Barton, Introduction to the History of Science (Baltimore [o. 1927]-1947), H, 
ad loc. i 
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Christian frontiers. A few more works meanwhile were translated 
directly from Greek, notably the whole of the Necomachean Ethics 
from the hand of Robert Grosseteste. 

Such was the corpus of new works available to the great Latins 
of the mid-thirteenth century—Roger Bacon, Albert the Great, 
Thomas Aquinas, Siger de Brabant and others. Set beside the older 
Latin classics of philosophy and theology, they composed a rich 
heritage. The new works gave a sharp stimulus to fresh study, and 
contributed powerfully to the philosophical fertility of the thirteenth 
century. 

In the second half of the thirteenth century the greatest activity 
was in translations from Greek into Latin by William of Moerbeke: 
Aristotle’s Politics, Economics, Rhetoric and some late Greek com- 
mentaries on Aristotle. The most substantial work translated from 
Arabic during this period was the medical K:tàb al-Hàws (Liber 
Continens) by al-Razi. 

One important piece of translation remained to be done in the 
fourteenth century: Averroes’ T'ahafut al-Tahdfut, his retort to al- 
Ghazali’s attack on the philosophers, which was translated from a 
Hebrew version in 1328. Many other translations from Arabic to 
Hebrew had been made, but their influence in the West was limited 
to Jews unless they were put into Latin. 


THe GENERAL CHARACTER AND EFFECTS OF THE TRANSLATIONS 


- What kinds of works were selected for translation? Most of them 
were in the secular sciences and philosophy; and the more practical 
sciences, such as medicine and astrology, came first. Even in philosophy 
the branches closest to science came first: logic, as a tool of reasoning, 
physics and psychology. These led by a natural chain of interest to 
metaphysics, ethics and other branches. 

We can appreciate the significance of the selection more fully by 
noticing what was omitted. The whole range of Arabic imaginative 
literature, in prose and poetry, did not interest the Latins at all and 
was ignored completely, except in Arabic commentaries on Aristotle's 
Poetics where it could not be avoided. Then there was a vast quantity 
of writing on the Islamic religious sciences: shart‘a law, theology, 
traditions, Qur'ün interpretation, Arabic grammar. All of this was 
no less accessible than science and philosophy, but it was regarded 
with disinterest or even repulsion, as the product of minds in deep 
error about religion. A clear indication of the principle of selection 
is found in the list of translations from al-Ghazali. Of all his varied 
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works on religion, the only ones translated were Magasid al-Falastfa, 
because it outlined Islamic Neoplatonism—but without al-Ghazali’s 
preface in which he shows his rejection of the system—and (much 
later) those parts of Tahàfut al-Falastfa which were quoted by Averroes 
in his Tahafut in order to refute them. It is true that translations 
were made of the Qur'àn and of writings of Ibn Tümart. But these 
interested Christian missionaries primarily as scriptures of the 
adversary, which one must know in order to refute them. In the same 
line of thinking, Peter the Venerable had a translation made of a 
Christian work of apologetics by a certain al-Kindi (not the philoso- 
pher), written for assistance in debate with Muslims. 

Thus, in general, the Christian West took in only what it thought 
it could absorb without undermining the roots of its own culture. 
Some years ago Sir Hamilton Gibb in a thoughtful article attempted 
to formulate some laws of transmission in this context, of which the 
following sentences are a summary statement: 


In the neutral sphere of science and technology, the medieval 
Catholic world took over everything that it could use. In the 
intellectual and aesthetic spheres, it is very remarkable that 
all the elements taken over into western culture prove to be 
either elements of European origin adapted into the Arabic- 
Islamic culture, or elements with very close relations in western 
culture.11 


Of course this does not mean that nothing new was introduced, since 
the Muslims had transmuted and in many ways enriched the culture 
of ancient Greece. 

What were in fact the effects of the translation movement on 
European thought? It is commonly accepted that they were great 
in the thirteenth century,,in the universities of Paris, Oxford and 
elsewhere, and that European science, philosophy and even theology 
were stirred up and made more vital in consequence. It can even be 
argued convincingly that they rose to their high medieval peak to 
a large extent as a result of the translations. But if we try to dis- 
entangle the influence of the ancient Greek texts (whether translated 
from Greek or Arabie) from that of the original Arabic texts and 
commentaries, and ask what the Muslims contributed over and above 
the Greeks, it is more difficult to give an answer. On the side of the 
sciences, the Muslims had advanced considerably beyond the Greeks 


H Bir Hamilton Gibb, “The Influence of Islamic Culture on Medieval Europe,” 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, X XXVIII (Manchester, 1955-50), 08. 
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in mathematics and several empirical sciences—botany, medicine, 
optics, astronomy. From them came not merely an enlarged body 
of knowledge but a habit of observing nature closely. The new outlook 
is most obvious in Roger Bacon, who acknowledged the influence 
of Arabic science on himself, the champion of empirical studies. 
In philosophy, the Arabic syntheses of Avicenna and commentaries 
of Averroes certainly helped the Latins to understand Aristotle better 
than before. These philosophers also helped to open up new problems, 
which were more thoroughly discussed among them than among the 
ancient Greeks, such as the eternity or creation in time of the world, 
the nature and fate of the intellect, the relations of religion and philoso- 
phy. Around 1240, the Holy Roman emperor Frederick II turned to 
a Moroccan philosopher Ibn Sab‘in for answers to some questions 
about the eternity of the world, the nature of metaphysics and its 
propaedeutic studies, the nature and number of the categories, the 
immortality of the soul. Ibn Sab‘in replied with a severe and scornful 
criticism of the questions and refused to take payment, claiming 
that he was answering for the triumph of Islam over Christianity. 13 

This incident illustrates not only the intellectual dominance of 
the Muslims, but also their lack of interest in helping underdeveloped 
peoples, unless these were prepared to accept the religion of Islam 
—just as Christians were interested in Muslims only as actual enemies 
and potential converts. The Muslims therefore were a cause of advances 
in European civilization only in the way in which the God of Aristotle 
moved the world—by desire of the world for Him, not at all by His 
concern for it. 

A more wide-ranging question has been raised, the influence of 
the translations from Arabic on the Renaissance. The late M. M. Sharif 
wrote of “the well-recognized role of Muslim philosophy ... in bringing 
about the Italian Renaissance." 13 M. Nakosteen has written that 
the translations ''stimulated—perhaps initiated—the tremendous 
social-cultural-educational awakening known as the European Renais- 
sance.” 14 Such assertions are difficult to prove. The translations had 
a marked and stimulating effect immediately, in the thirteenth 
century, To prove another effect in the fifteenth century, one would 


12 Arabio text in A. F. Mehren, ‘Correspondance du philosophe soufi Ibn Sab‘in 
‘Abd oul-haqq avec l'empereur Fréderic IT de Hohenstaufen,” Journal Asiatique, Tth 
series, XIV (1879), 341-454. 

18 M. M. Sharif, A History of Muslim Philosophy (Wiesbaden, 1963-66), I, 8. 

14 M. Nakosteen, History of the Islamic Origins of Western Education, A.D. 800- 
1850 (Boulder, Colo., 1964), p. 186. 
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have to give specific evidence of an intervening causal chain spanning 
two centuries. 

No doubt it is possible to trace particular connections, for instance, 
between Averroes and the scientific revolution of the seventeenth 
century, starting from his comments on scientific method in the 
commentaries on Aristotle and proceeding through Latin Averroists 
such as Zabarella. But the Renaissance as a whole is another matter. 
For the Averroists were essentially Aristotelian scholastics, whereas 
the Renaissance was broadly speaking not a development of but 
rather a revolt against Aristotelian scholasticism. So if we maintain 
(correctly) that the Muslim Arabs had a formative influence on later 
medieval scholastic culture, it follows that indirectly the Renaissance 
was & revolt against them. This feeling was expressed at the time in 
extreme and prejudiced language by Petrarch, who wrote in letters 
to friends: 

I will not be persuaded that any good can come from Arabia 
[so] ... set all your strength and all your nerves to the fight 
against that frantic dog Averroes, who is prompted by an 
indescribable fury to bark at his Lord and Master Jesus Christ 
and the Catholic Faith. For this purpose gather his blasphemies 
from all sources. You know that I have already begun such a 
collection ... . 15 


Certainly the Renaissance was too active and revolutionary a state 
of mind to be regarded as one more layer on an accumulation of 
learning, as Gibb has observed. !* In the Renaissance, in fact, we see 
the first collapse since ancient Greece of the cumulative attitude 
toward knowledge. 

But if the influence of the Muslims on Western philosophy and 
science is confined to the medieval period, that is no mean contri- 
bution. The time has long passed when we could look on medieval 
Europe as a dried-up scholastic fossil. In philosophy, in particular, 
the present century has been constantly finding new riches in medieval 
Christian thought. And we can now see in the pages of Aquinas how 
much he learned from Averroes, as well as Maimonides, and in those 
of Duns Scotus what he owed to Avicenna. 


State University of New York GEORGE F. HoungANI 
Buffalo, New York 


15 Petrarch, Opera (Basel, 1581), pp. 913 and 734. Quoted in Cassirer, Kristeller and 
Randall, eds., The Renaissance Philosophy of Man (Chicago, 1948), pp- 142 £ 
16 Gibb, B.J.R.L., 87 f. 
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BACKGROUND OF TRANSLATIONS IN SPAIN 


Chronology 


Politica 
Muslim conquest of Andalusia 


Umayyad dynasty of Córdoba 


r. ‘Abd al-Rehman III 


r. Hakam II 
Dictatorship of al-Mansür 


Berber sack of Cérdoba and 
dispersal of royal library 
Small kingdoms 


Capture of Toledo by Leon and 
Castile 

Occupation of Andalusia by 
Almoravids 


Capture of Saragossa by Aragon 


Union of Aragon, Barcelona and 
Provence 

Andalusia conquered by Almo- 
hads 


Scholarship 


Beginning of secular sciences in 
Andalusia 


Translation of Dioscorides from 
Greek to Arabio at Córdoba 


Expurgation of royal library 
d. Maslama of Madrid, astron- 


omer 
d. Abü'l-Q&sim al-Zahrāwi, sur- 
geon 


Ibn Hazm, theologian 

Ibn Gabirol, Hebrew poet and 
philosopher 

Works of al-Farabi, Brethren of 
Purity, eto., brought to Anda- 
lusia 


Petrus Alphonst in England 


Ibn Bajja (Avempace) of Sara- 
gossa 

Peter Abelard 

First translations in Toledo 


d. Gerard of Cremona 
Averroes 
Maimonides 


MAIN LATIN TRANSLATIONS OF PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 


A.D. 
Before 1100 


From Greek 
Cicero and Chaloidtus 
Plato, Timaeus (version) 


From Arabic or Hebrew (Heb.) 
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A.D. From Greek From Arabio or Hebrew (Hob.) 


Boethius 
Arist., Categories 
De interpretatione 
Prior Analytics 
Posterior Analytics 
Porphyry, Isagoge 
John Scotus Erigena 
Pseudo-Dionysius, Works - 
1070-87 Constantine the African 
Galen, Works 
Isaac Yaraeli, Definitions ? 
“All “Abbas, Pantegns (Theorica) 


1126 Adelard of Bath 
al-Ehwünzmi-Maslama, Zij 
c. 1127 Stephen of Pisa 


“Ali ‘Abbas, Liber regalis 
(Theorica and Practica) 
1128 James of Venice 
Arist., Prior Analytics 


c. 1130-53 John of Seville and 
Domingo Gonzalez 
Abti Ma‘shar, Introd. to astronomy 
Mashallah, Astrolabe 
Eclipses and conjunc- 
tions of planets 
&l-Farghánt, Compendium of as- 
tronomy 
Pseudo-Arist., Secretum secre- 
torum 
Taber de causis ? 
al-Kindi, De intellectu 
Qusta b. Lüqà, De differentia 
spirtus ei animae 
&l-Far&b!I, De scientiis 
Ibn Gabirol, Fons Vitae 
Ghazāli, Intentiones philoso- 
phorum 
Avicenna, Suffictentia: 
Physics 
Logic 
De anima 
Metaphysics 
1184-38 Plato of Tivoli 
= &l-Battant, Zij 
Ptolemy, Quadripartitum 
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A.D. From Greek l From Arabic or Hebrew (Heb.) 


c. 1140-45 Robert of Chester 

Qur'án (with Hermann) 

Pseudo—Jaébir b. Hayyan, Liber 
septuaginta 

al-Battani, Zij 

al-Kindi, Judicta 
Hermann of Carinthia 

Ptolemy, Planisphere 

Abi Ma'shar, Maius tntroducto- 
rium in astronomiam 

Qur’an (with Robert) 


o. 1150 Aristippus 
Plato, Meno 
Phaedo 
c. 1150 Anon. 


Arist., Posterior Analytics 
Themistius, Commentary on 
Post. Anal. 
1148-50 Burgundio of Pisa 
John of Damasous, De fide 
orthodoxa 
Nemesius, De natura kominis 
c. 1100 Anon. 
Proclus, De motu (Elementatio 
physica) 
1160-65 Eugene of Palermo 
Arist., De caelo 
Ptolemy, Almagest 
c. 1160-87 Gerard of Cremona 
Arist., Posterior Analytics 
Themistius, Comm. on Post. Anal. 
Arist., Physics 
De caelo 
De generatione et corrup- 
tione ? 
Other physical works 
Pseudo-Arist., Liber de causis? 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
De intellectu 
De unitate 
Ptolemy, Almagest 
Galen, Versions of works 
al-Kindi, De quinque essentits 
De somno 
De ratione 
Isaao Israeli, Definitions ? 
De elementis 
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o. 1180 
Before 1195 


Before 1200 


Before 1200 


c. 1200 
1208 


1217-40 


o. 1230 
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From Greek 


Burgundio of Pisa 
Galen, Ten works 


ii-iii 


Metaphysics, i-iv, 4 


From Arabic or Hebrew (Heb.) 


al-Fü&r&bi, De syllogismo 
Distinctio super. ... De 
naturak auditu 

Abi’l-Qasim al-Zahráwi, Isber 
Azaragui De cirurgia 

al-Hasan b. al-Haytham, De 
crepuscults 

Avicenna, Oanon 

al-Fargh&ni, Compendium 

al-Khwürizml, De yebra et almu- 
cabala 

Paeudo-J&bir, . Liber septuaginta 

Ibn al-W&fid, Simple medicines 

al-Razi, Mansüri 


Anon. 
Dioscorides, Materia medica 


Mark of Toledo 
Qur'ün 
Ibn Tümart, Creed 
Accursius of Pistoia 
Galen, De viribus alimentorum 
Anon. 
Ptolemy, Quadripartitum 
Michael Scot 
Arist., Liber animalium (Ar. or 
Heb. ?) 
De caelo 
Arist.-Averroes, De anima 
De gener. ei cor.? 
Parva naturalia 
Metaph., ti-x, xii? 
ol-Bitrüjl, De motibus caelorum 
Anon. ? 
Maimonides, Gwide (Heb.) 
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AD. From Greek From Arabic or Hebrew (Heb.) 
1240-56 Hermann the German 
Arist.-Averroea, Nicomachean 
Ethics 
Alexandrine Summary of Nic. 
Eth. 
Arist.-Averroes, Rhetoric 
Poetics 
After 1240 Robert Grosseteste 
Arist., Nicomachean Ethics 
De caelo, i-lii 


Pseudo-Dionysius, Works 
St. John of Damasous, De fid 
orthodoxa 
c. 1260-86 William of Moerbeke 
Arist., Politics 
Economics 
Rhetoric 
Alexander, Commentary 
Simplicius, Commentary 
John Philoponus, Commentary 
Themistius, Commentary 


Proolus, Elementatio theologica 
1279 Faraj b. Salim 
al-Razi, Liber continens 
1328 Kalonymos b. Kalonymos 


Averroes, Destructio destructionts 
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“MIRRORS” BY NAJIB MAHFÜZ 


Najib Mahfūz most recent novel, Mirdmar, was published in 
Egypt just before the outbreak of the June war of 1967. Taking its 
name from that of a pension in Alexandria where a group of characters 
have varying relationships with a peasant girl, Zahra, it is the latest 
in a series of works beginning with al-Lsss wa'l-Kslab (“The Thief 
and the Dogs," 1961) in which Mabfüz seems increasingly concerned 
with the individual, his role in the society in which he lives and his 
quest for a meaning and purpose in life.? The June war of 1967 was 
a stunning blow to the entire Arab world and its effect on the intel- 
lectual community was profound. Some of Mabfüz own thoughts 
on and reactions to this disaster are mentioned in the work under 
discussion in this article and will be found below; it seems clear from 
these comments and others that his preoccupation with this tragedy 
coupled with his responsibilities in the cultural sector in the U.A.R. 
have precluded the composition of novels in the intervening period. ? 
Instead, he has devoted his attention to writing a series of disturbing 
and often lengthy short stories which have been appearing regularly 
on the literary pages of al-Ahram and in al-Hslal. These more recent 
stories have been gathered into the collections Tahta’l-Mazalla (1969), 
Hskáya bila Biddya wa Là Nshàya (1971) and Shahr al-‘Asal (1971). 

The first of these collections mentions pointedly on the title page the 
fact that all the stories appeared for the first time between October 
and December 1967, and indeed some of the amazing and disturbing 
acts which occur in the stories of all three of these collections reveal 
very clearly the impact which the 1967 war and its aftermath have 
had on Mahfaz. In the title story of Tahta’l-Mazalla ("Under the 
Shelter") & couple making love on the pavement are buried alive; 
in Walid al-‘Ana’ (“Child of Ordeal’) from Shahr al-' Asal ("Honey- 
moon”), a new-born baby kills four armed men with its fist; * and in 
Nàfidha ‘ala’l-Dawr al-Khamts wa'l-Thalathin ("The Window on the 
Thirty-fifth Floor"), an eighty-year old man celebrating his birthday 
leaps to his death through the window in full view of his guests. 

In the light of stories such as these, Mahfiz’ latest work seems to 
represent a shift of some magnitude. Entitled al-Muraya (“Mirrors”), 
it appeared for the first time on May 1, 1971, in the rather glossy 


1 For an analysis of some of these novels, see Menahem Milson, “Nagib Mahfürz 
and the Quest for Meaning,” Arabica, XVII (1970), 177-188. 

2 As Mahfūz himself has told tho present writer. 

3 For a translation and commentary on this story, see Arab World, XVII (August- 
September, 1971), 7-18. 
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radio and television journal al-Idhà'a wa’l-Televiston and continued 
in serial form for several months. 4 Each issue contained two or three 
fictional character sketches representing different Egyptian ‘types’ 
from the narrator’s own experience, and each sketch was accompanied 
by an illustration by Sayf Wanli. Before each episode, the editors of 
this Ministry of Information publication stated that Mabfüg does 
not regard his latest work as a r$wàáya but that they are applying 
such a description to it “using the term in its broadest sense." There 
are in all fifty-four characters from various spheres of Egyptian life 
whose paths have crossed that of the narrator at different periods of 
their lives: as children, at school, at university, in law school, in 
demonstrations, in politics, in love, and in society at large. The sum 
total of all this seems to be little less than an attempt to give a portrait 
of Egypt's political and intellectual development during the first 
half of this century presented in the guise of fiction. 

In the first of these two articles, we will describe the general back- 
ground of the work and some of the characters who occur in the first 
twenty episodes. In the second, we will consider the remaining char- 
acters, and then discuss the author’s technique and the place of this 
work in his output. 


I 


Among the characters whose sketches are drawn by the narrator 
in the first part of this work are schoolboys, students—male and 
female—professors and university administrators, writers, journalists, 
doctors, policemen and housewives. Some of them cross his canvass 
for a short period only while others make a lasting impression on his 
entire life. While describing the characters, the narrator also gives us 
a few details about his own life. He was born in the al-Husayn quarter 
and then moved to ‘Abbasiyya when he was still quite young. There 
he made a number of friends among the boys of the district and these 
make up a sizeable number of the characters portrayed in this section 
of the work. The narrator goes to university along with one other 
school friend, and in this new environment, he meets a new series of 
friends although he does not lose contact with his old school playmates. 


Although the presentation afforded by this journal is more attractive than that 
of either al-Ahrdm or al-Hilal, where Mahfüz has previously published most of his 
stories, the different public reached by this journal does not seem to have responded 
to it to any large degree and it has remained somewhat unnoticed by those who would 
normally comment with alacrity on his publications in al-Ahrdm and al-Hilal, 
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However, it is at university that he meets a number of professors 
and other intellectuals who play a very large part in his own intellectual 
development, and it is through the medium of the salons and meetings 
which these eminent scholars hold in their homes and offices that the 
reader learns a great deal about the political and intellectual currents 
which have been prevalent in Egypt during the first half of this century. 
As the narrator himself expresses it: 


I learned a tremendous amount from the scholars who used to 
attend this revered salon. I still go to it right up to today, even 
though time and place may have changed. T have very pleasant 
memories of meetings I went to there, and in each case [ recall 
the occasion with great pleasure. 5 


The narrator and his friends gather at-these salons or in groups at 
cafés, and discuss current events and the great crises of the last fifty 
years of Egyptian history. For much of this period, the country is 
under British occupation, and the ‘Abbasiyya schoolboys soon make 
the newly arrived narrator aware of the presence of the British barracks 
in the district where the foreigners with "their tall helmets and twisted 
moustaches” live. While the narrator and his friends are still young, 
the 1919 revolution in support of Sa'd Zaghlül occurs, when, 


for the first time, I learned the meaning of the word ‘kill’ as 
a real experience and not just through popular stories; for the 
first time, I heard about ‘bullets’ through my first aural connec- 
tion with those implements of modern civilization. There was 
another word too, ‘demonstration,’ which needed a good deal of 
explanation and comment. Maybe this was also the first time 
I heard about a representative of a new kind of human being 
in my young life, the Englishman. ... I saw loads of corpses 
spreadeagled around the square and human blood staining 
people’s clothes and the ground. I heard people yelling from the 
very depths of their throats: “Long live our homeland! 1” and 
“May we die and Sa'd live on for ever! |” ¢ 


The next years see the rise of the Wafd and Zaghlil’s period in 
office, followed by the machinations of the royal family during the 
various alternating governments of the Wafdists under Mustafa 
al-Nahhas and the Liberals under Muhammad Mahmiid in the late 
1920’s and the tyrannical regime of Isma‘il Sidqi which “put a strangle 


5 al-Idhá'a wa'l-Television (henceforth, IT), May 1, 1971, p. 28. 
5 IT, May 8, pp. 31 f. 
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hold on people’s ideas and feelings” in the early 1930’s. While the 
period of the Second World War allows several Egyptians to become 
very rich through dealings—legitimate and otherwise—with the war- 
time inhabitants of the country, to others it poses a problem. Are 
they to support those who are fighting against the occupying power, 
the British, and in other words, implicitly lend their support to 
Fascism? Or should they consider the circumstances as extraordinary 
a8 Rommel is making his way relentlessly across North Africa? The 
events leading up to the fourth of February 1942 at least force an 
answer on the Wafd when British tanks are used to threaten the 
royal palace till al-Nahhas is installed as Prime Minister: 


The fourth of February affair shook me badly and brought 
about a crisis in my Wafdist loyalties. I told my friend about it 
quite frankly. | 
"I believe Mustafa al-Nahhàs has saved the country and the 
throne as well," he said. 
"Just imagine," I said sorrowfully, “British tanks being used 
to bring in the country’s leader as Prime Minister !” 
“The English were our enemies," he replied emphatically, 
“but now they’re fighting on the side we should want to win 
“It’s all a mistake; I feel it’s like poison !" 
"Do you really want the Fascists to win?” he asked. “The 
people who hover round the King do.” 
“Of course I don’t... ." 
“Well then look on the fourth of February in that light 


ee oe ? 


The period after the war sees increasing political chaos with frequent 
changes of government, increasing terrorism by the Muslim Brethren, 
and eventually another Wafdist majority in 1950. In an apparent 
attempt to recapture some of its former popularity, the Wafd led by 
al-Nabhàs annuls the 1936 treaty with Britain, and on that day 


the Prime Minister walked at the head of that enormous popular 
demonstration when people were gripped with a feeling of love 
for their country and a willingness to sacrifice themselves in 
its service; a day when a strain of the 1919 spirit could be heard 
again in the Nile valley. 8 


7 IT, June 5, p. 41. 
8 Loc. cit. 
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But the Wafd had lost much of its appeal, particularly among 
intellectuals. The following exchange between some of the main 
intellectual characters in this part of the work will illustrate the 
narrator's picture of these times: 


“The Wafd’s just like its leader," said REidà Hammada, 
“a dear old man getting weak and decrepit.” 

“Things can’t go on like this,” said Salim Jabr. “What 
about the future ?" 

“The Wafd is still better than the rest,” said Zuhayr Kamul. 
“The King will have to call them back to stop a complete 
revolution taking place |” 

*Revolution's better that the Wafd, ..." said Salim Jabr. 

“The Muslim Brethren and the Communists are waiting," 
said Rida Hammada. 

“Neither of them has a majority,” Zuhayr Kamil said 
angrily. ? 


After the July revolution of 1952, the situation changes and many 
of the characters portrayed in al-Maráyà suffer under the subsequent 
purges and sequestrations. Many of the narrator's friends who had 
been rich and influential during the pre-revolutionary period are 
very resentful of the new government's measures. But they are not 
the only ones. Salim Jabr, a Communist newspaper writer, thinks 
that the revolution does not go far enough: 


The King’s gone and numerous other kings have taken his place ! 
... By redistributing land to peasants, you're just reinforcing the 
instinct to own things which has been inherited from the dark 
ages! ... Now here they are finishing off the positive forces among 
the people. So, no Communism, no Muslim Brethren, no parties. 
Who are they going to rely on to implement their policies ? 
There are only the hired civil servants left, and they'll be building 
their structure on foundations of straw .... 1° 


Rather like ‘Īsā, the civil servant in Mahfüz novel al-Summan 
wa'l-Kharif ("The Quail and the Autumn," 1962) who is purged from 
the service immediately following the revolution and who feels resent- 


9 IT, June 12, p. 34. 
10 JT, June 19, p. 34. 
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ment towards the country’s new leaders and their aims, many of the 
characters in al-Mardyd are bitter about losing their jobs or possessions. 
At least, at first. The real test comes during the periods of national 
emergency; the Tripartite invasion of 1956, and the disaster—the 
June war of 1967. In the face of both these events, the narrator allows 
himself to make some rare comments on his own personal emotions 
at the time: 


In those days, I felt the need for colleagues and friends. It was 
rather like someone whose clothes are on fire looking for any 
kind of material—cloth, earth or water—to put out the fire. 
The talk was about the disaster; defining its extent, analyzing 
why it had happened and looking into the more abstruse aspects 
of it all .... u 


And on his own stance vis-à-vis the revolution: 


He [Salim Jabr] was one of those people who were delighted deep 
down by the disaster which hit the country on June the 5th, 1967. 


A strange posture, but one which all enemies of the revolution 
adopted ....11 


Thus the history of Egypt during the course of the first half of this 
century is described, discussed and cast into episodes within the 
character sketches of al-Mardyd. Inevitably, there are also comments 
on the protagonists. The United States comes in for some criticism, 
and yet, after the 1956 invasion, one character—a rich and famous 
surgeon, to be sure—attributes the withdrawal of the invading force 
to American pressure, while a friend of the narrator’s who goes to 
Los Angeles to study cinema acknowledges on his return that Ameri- 
cans have many estimable qualities and that their interest in the 
Middle East should not be overlooked ! A young doctor who is intending 
to emigrate to the United States is challenged about his decision; 
when he is told by one member of the company that, in view of his 
opinions, Israel would be glad to have him, his reply is to challenge 
Israel to do anything worse to the country than the Egyptians are 
doing themselves! Communism comes under the caustic gaze of 
Salim Jabr during his own character sketch: 


“Communism is a really marvellous system,” he once said 
in a temper. “But what is a Communist? He's something 
mechanical, not a living being!" 


11 IT, May 15, p. 35. 
13 IT, June 19, p. 34. 
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“Why do people want to emigrate to the United States ?” 
he once asked me quite unabashed. 

“So that they can find some bread and freedom!” I rephed 
with obvious sarcasm. 

“Life hasn’t any value without freedom,” he retorted angrily. 
“Don’t be such a fanatic... .” 

“You're the one who taught me!" I said with a laugh. 

‘We're dead," he went on even more angrily, “absolutely 
dead. When are we going to rise up again?” !? 


At the salons, meetings and cafés, politics and current affairs are 
the main subjects of conversation, but other topics are introduced 
through them as well. One of the rarer subjects is religion, and the 
“wave of agnosticism’ which the narrator describes as sweeping 
through colleges and universities at the time may be in part responsible 
for this fact. In the very first episode which introduces us to Professor 
Ibrühim ‘Agl, we learn that his doctorate thesis written at the Bor- 
bonne had been the subject of a churlish attack in various newspapers; 
he had been accused of using the views of Western missionaries to 
discredit Islam and this resulted in a demand for his dismissal from 
the university. In an incident which seems to have certain elements 
in common with the reaction to Taha Husayn’s Ft'l-She‘r al-Jähili in 
1926, his university colleagues rally round him and succeed in having 
the whole incident smoothed over. Religion also appears in a rather 
adverse light in the personage of Zahran Hassiina, a black-market 
profiteer who conveniently compartmentalizes his life so that there 
seems to be no incompatibility between robbing his fellow men and 
being a devout Muslim. As he explains to the narrator: 


“There’s one way of doing things in this world," he replied 
confidently, “and another one in the next." 

“But God can’t be happy if the poor have to starve." 

“I make up for it all with prayers, fasting and charity,” 
he replied serenely. "What more do you want" 

I used to watch the group of them praying there; there they 
were bending low, prostrating themselves and touching the 
ground humbly and compliantly. I would watch them mockingly 
and then remember that they were all really thieving rogues 
who didn’t deserve to remain for a single hour on the earth’s 
surface ....14 


18 Loo. cit. 
14 IT, June 12, p. 33. 
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For some characters—Bilal al-Basyüni, for example, a young doctor 
who eventually emigrates to the United States—this intellectual 
atmosphere, in which religious beliefs have for some been superseded 
by humanistic and political ones which seem to be more relevant to 
their future needs, leads to an advocacy of science as the savior of 
mankind in his present dilemma: 


Science is the only way out we have. ... It faces up to the real 
problems which are standing in the way of mankind’s progress. 
Nationalism, socialism, capitalism; all these things create new 
problems every day which grow out of their own egotism and 
short-sightedness. Then they devise solutions to them which 
only succeed in compounding the crop of genuine problems .... 
Science, with the exception of war sciences, is meant for all 


mankind .... 15 


We have already drawn attention to the fact that many of the 
characters portrayed in this work come into contact with the narrator 
during his education. He describes to us in some detail his childhood 
friends in the ‘Abbasiyya quarter while at the same time giving a very 
affectionate picture of the district itself with its “wide fields and 
lush gardens,” and “mansions like fortresses and almost completely 
empty streets enveloped in a dignified silence." He meets some friends 
in secondary school and then adds other friends to his coterie when 
he goes to university. Of the university itself as an institution, we learn 
comparatively little. There are disapproving remarks about the more 
opportunistic professors who hold lucrative government posts or 
sinecures. Professor Ibrahim ‘Aql’s lectures are described as being 
“more like general directives than the pithy lectures given by some 
of his colleagues." But perhaps the narrator is most specific about 
the injustices of the system for examinations: 


We had to bear in mind that we were to be examined in writing 
and orally on each subject. Furthermore, we had to remember 
that the department council had the right to adjust the exam 
results—let alone the grades the student would get—to conform 
with the general standards set by vhe professors. All these things 
put us at the professor's mercy with no means of appeal or 
refe 16 


But perhaps the most fascinating subject to attract the attention 
of students during these times was a totally new phenomenon, girl 


15 JT, May 15, p. 33. 
16 IT, May 1, p. 30. 
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students. The narrator gives the clear impression that the new freedom 
afforded to girls in going to university gave several of their male 
colleagues the wrong impression about them! In particular, Su'ád 
Wahbi, a lovely buxom girl brought up in a very liberal family back- 
ground, causes such a stir in arriving for lectures that the whole 
decorum of the class is temporarily lost: 


She would make a point of coming into class late after we had all 
taken our places and the professor was about to start his leoture. 
Then she would hurry along and her ample breasts would ripple. 
This all caused a minor riot in the rows of students and whispers 
would be heard hissing around like bees buzzing... . 1? 


In some cases, characters introduce themselves to the narrator in 
his capacity as a writer and well-known figure in the world of culture. 
One such is Thurayyà Ra’fat, the wife of one of the narrator's university 
friends, who comes to see him on the pretext of a cultural project 
which she has in mind but in fact in quest of male company other 
than her husband's. Another is Jad Abü'l-Alà, a merchant turned 
novelist whose sketch as painted by the narrator opens a Pandora’s 
box on the cultural sphere in Egypt. Jad Abü'l--Al& considers that 
he has a “talent” for writing, and, after producing the bare bones of 
a novel himself, he uses his vast wealth from commerce to get other 
people to write large sections of his works for him. He then pays 
critics to write complimentary reviews about them and adaptors to 
prepare them for television and film production. In so doing, he uses a 
number of the narrator’s friends. ‘Abduh al-Basyüni, the father of 
the young doctor mentioned above, for example, comments on the 
situation: 


“I’ve got numerous translation projects; books, plays, film 


plots ....” 

“Fine .... fine... .” 

“But they tell me there’s no point in Just submitting some- 
thing | I" 


“What do you mean?” I asked, feigning ignorance. 

“They say you need money, and I haven't got any! |” 

‘Don’t believe everything people tell you!” 

“Or that I should write critical articles to show my apprecia- 
tion of the prominent figures in the cultural organizations ....” 

“I told you not to believe everything ...." 


17 IT, June 26, p. 34. 
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"I'm quite ready to vouch for the fact that any mule is better 
than Ahmad Shawqi himself. But there are so many people 
fighting to write complimentary articles that there’s no room 
for people like me who aren’t known as critics! Besides that, 
I’m not in radio or television, so I can’t invite them to appear 
in & program or present their works. All I can do is to follow 
the usual method which is—as you know—unusual ....” 18 


One of the people who accept money from Jad Abii’l-‘Ala is Zuhayr 
Kamu, a littérateur turned journalist who provides the first part 
of the story with its best example of a confirmed opportunist. He 
writes a set of critical studies of Jad Abti’l-‘Ala’s novels about which 
‘Abduh al-Basyüni is quite explicit when he says that such a work 
could only have been written by a prostitute! It is Zuhayr Kamil 
who makes one of the most memorable remarks in the text when he 
says: 


Many people ask me why the theatre is flourishing these days. 
Do you know why? It's because we've all become actors! | 19 


Thus, in al-Mardyd we see the narrator describing institutions and 
‘types’ through his own eyes. In this process, we also learn a little 
about him and his own beliefs. He describes falling in love with women; 
sometimes this is merely amorous flirting, but at others, it is more 
serious. Thurayy& Ra’fat, for example, is a girl with whom he falls 
in love only to discover that she was assaulted by one of his acquain- 
tances when she was young: 


My old love of purity had exhausted my capacity for real love. 
A lapse like hers was unforgivable in our days. We kept on fighting 
thick layers of past prejudice, but, every time one layer dis- 
appeared, another deep-rooted one would appear .... We had 
to get rid of five or six centuries in a quarter of a century. 20 


It is perhaps in his assessment of his friend Ridá Hammada that 
we get the clearest glimpse of the narrator and his values: 


It should not surprise anyone that I am impressed by constructive 
ethics when I’ve lived through an unprecedented period when 
ethics and values have collapsed. I have often felt that I’m living 
in & huge house scheduled for demolition, not a society at all. 


15 IT, May 8, p. 81. 
19 IT, June 12, p. 35. 
30 IT, May 15, p. 35. 
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In Rida Hammàda, I have known a man of good intentions and 
conduct, decent and loyal, someone who believed all his life in 
unshakable principles; freedom, democracy and culture—things 
he regarded as an enlightened religious creed free of the taints 
of fanaticism and superstition .... 


Only Zuhayr Kamil, the opportunistic professor turned journalist 
and critic, rouses a similar outburst of personal feeling from the 
narrator. Other characters are painted with more detachment. Some 
of them indeed, such as ‘Id Mansür, the assaulter of Thurayyà Ra'fat, 
enter the sketches of other characters in a peripheral fashion to be 
described in greater detail later in the narrative. 


(To be concluded in January, 1973) 


Unswerssty of Pennsylvania Roger M. A, ALLEN 
Phsladelphia, Pa. 


31 IT, June D, p. 41. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE FUTURE 
SOME SIGNIFICANT ASPECTS OF CONTEMPORARY ISLAM 
IN INDONESIA 


In the years that are just past, which have been of great significance 
for the future of the Indonesian people, the development of Islam has 
attracted much attention. While the resurgence of Islam in Indonesia 
has some characteristics in common with religious revival phenomena 
elsewhere, it also has dimensions which seem to be typical to this 
particular situation. In this article we shall direct the attention to 
these latter aspects. 


I 


The first feature is the obvious drive toward the strengthening and 
deepening of the religious character of Islam. Many mosques have 
been built in recent years, not only large modern ones in the big cities, 
but also small and simple ones in the out of the way desas (villages). 
Even in railroad and bus stations and near other public buildings 
prayer stations have been constructed to provide the Muslim people 
the opportunity to fulfill their religious obligations. 1 Loudspeakers 
which are attached to the mosques not only call loudly to attend the 
salat but also broadcast many kinds of addresses to as wide an audience 
as possible, Much more frequently than in the past, one can nowadays 
hear in the evening hours the recitals of the Qur'an schools, while 
on the high feast days processions of people bearing torches and 
praising Allah often make their way through the dark streets. In the 
mosques various courses are held to deepen the knowledge of Islam 
and particularly of the Holy Book. Commentaries in Indonesian seek 
to bring the content of the Qur’an to the heart of the people and to 
take account of the demands of the age. ? 

Although there are already various translations of the Qur'an in 
Indonesian—most of them by individuals—in recent years an official 
translation has been published under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Religious Affairs. This is the result of a long and industrious effort 


1 For example, in the distriot of Jogjakarta the number of mosques rose from 482 
in 1951 to 753 in 1966. 

2 T. M. Hasbi Ash-Shiddiqy, Tafsir al-Quran “An Nur,” Djakarta, 1955-1969; 
H. Zainuddin Hamidy Fachruddin Hs., Tafsir Quran, Djakarta, 1959, 1969; Hamka, 
Tafsir al-Azhar (to inolude 80 vols.), Vols. I-II, Djakarta, 1967-1968. In Javanese: 
Kjai H. Munawar Chalil, Tafsir Qur'an “‘Hidajaatur-Rahman,” Vol. I, Sala, 1958. 
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of a large number of Indonesian Islamic scholars, 3 who reject deliber- 
ately and explicitly the idea that the Qur’an should not be translated. 
The introduction (Muqaddimah) refers to the fact that many religious 
schools and madrasas * try to have students memorize the Qur'àn, 
and regularly conduct contests for both young people and adults 
in the recitation of the Qur'àn. From among the national winners 
representatives are chosen for similar contests on an international 
level in other lands. 

In the same foreword the editors-translators deal succinctly with 
the origin and content of the Qur'àn and give three reasons for its 
revelation: first, the Qur’an incorporates in it all other religious 
teaching; moreover, it leads men to perfection, a process which previous 
religions failed to do; and, finally, it contains & universal message 
for all mankind. The foreword concludes by urging Muslims to study 
thoroughly the book of Allah in order to bring light in the life of the 
family and in the heart of man. 

Besides the demand for renewed attention to the Qur'àn, other 
methods have been explored to strengthen and deepen the religious 
life of Indonesian Muslims. Under the impact of the unsuccessful 
Communist coup in 1965, the government felt itself forced to give 
serious attention to the spiritual, intellectual, and religious develop- 
ment of Indonesia, and early in 1966 the governor of Central Java 
erected a "Department for the Revival and Guidance of Religion" 5 
for all officially recognized religions. 6 Within this framework the 


3 Al-Qurdan dan Terdjemahnja, Lembaga Penjelenggara Penterdjemah Kitab Sutji 
Al Quraan, Department Agama Republik Indonesia, Djakarta, 3 vols., 1965-1969. 

4 J. M. W. Bakker, S.J., “Situasi Agama Islam di Indonesia," in Orientasi, Pustaka 
filsafat dan teologi, I (djanuari, 1969), 118 f., gives the information that according to 
the statistics of the Minister of Religion, there are 36,000 pondok-pesantren and madra- 
gas in Indonesia, having more than two million students. The teachers for these schools 
are provided by 110 teachers’ training centers, of which thirty are under the supervision 
of the Ministry of Religious Affairs and eighty are private institutions, Of. further, 
Mahmud Junus, Sedjarah Pendidikan Islam d$ Indonesia, Djakarta, 1957. 

5 This body, the Badan Penggerak dan Pembinaan Keagamaan (Bappenka) is intended 
for all religions recognized by the government, but it is not known to what extent it 
actually functions. 

8 For Central Java the following statistics were provided for 1967: 


Islam 19,853,079 98.3895 
Protestants 155,128 712% 
Roman Catholios 110,910 51% 
Buddhista-Confucians 23,773 098% 
Hindu-Bali 2,559 01% 
Not yet submitted 69,624 29% 


20,215,073 
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head of the provincial office for religious matters in Semarang created 
special institutions called ‘Pilot Projek Pembinaan Mental Agama’ 
(P3A), in order to give the Muslim people specific guidance for today's 
issues. The purpose is to undo the negative results of the Communist 
coup and of the 'old order' so that a religious basis for a new mental 
attitude can be developed and a just and prosperous society under 
the favor of Allah may be realized. 

Five good works (Pantja Amal) are listed as means to reach this 
ideal: the erection and maintenance of places of prayers and mosques; 
the intensification of religious instruction; the giving of religious 
information through sermons on Friday, the observance of feast days, 
and the use of mass communication media; the promotion of effective 
information before marriage and careful counselling in marriage; and, 
finally, the better regulation of the collection of the zakdat,? of the 
care of orphans and of the registration of gifts. The capital for this 
comprehensive project is expected to come from the Ministry of 
Religious Affairs (Kementertan Agama) as well as from extra fees 
on all weddings and divorces. 

In each of the thirty-five counties of Central Java one subdistrict 
(ketjamatan) * was designated as an experimental area. Set up every- 
where along the roads are large green billboards which indicate that 
the desa located nearby has been chosen to implement this project. 
After a short period of experimentation, the number ‘3’ in "P3A" 
was changed to a ‘2,’ indicating that it was no longer a pilot project 
but had been expanded to include all subdistricts and desas. Since 
1970 it has been viewed as a national project in which the Ministry 
of Religious Affairs with its increased office staff becomes directly 
involved with the society at large, resulting, it is hoped, in a Muslim 
community which may be capable of finding solutions for all old and 
new problems. 

It may be true that Western colonialism has disappeared, but there 
remains a much more dangerous kind—a ‘spiritual colonialism’ which 
would bring men’s thoughts into subjection. This ghazwu 'lfikri 
(intellectual invasion) in the form of secularism, modernization and 
all kinds of pornography, convinces some Muslims to abandon the old 
traditional Islamic way of thinking. Therefore, Professor Hamka, ? 


? On this particular pillar of worship, see R. A. Kern, De Islam in Indonesie ('8 Graven- 
hage, 1947), pp. 48-51. 

8 The handbook Pedoman Praktis Pelaksanaan P3A (Pilot Projek Pembinaan 
Mental Agama), published by the Pimpinan P3A Propinsi Djawa-Tengah, Semarang, 
1968, reports that Central Java has 35 regencies, 481 ketjamans and 8,646 desas (p. 21). 

? Abdulmalik bin Abdul Karim Amrullah, “Beberapa Tantangan terhadap Islam 
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one of Indonesia’s spiritual leaders, has urged his fellow Muslims to 
listen to such thinkers as Sayyid Qutb 1° of Egypt and Sayyid Abi’l- 
Alā Mawdüdi of Pakistan. 1! Although influenced by Muhammad 
‘Abduh, their writings breathe another spirit. While in ‘Abduh’s 
time Islam was still weak and of little importance in the world, and 
while he sought to persuade Muslims to conform to the Western world 
and particularly to appreciate the positive values of Western culture, 
present-day Muslim intellectuals want to return to the true Islam in 
order to draw from it the strength they need to meet the challenges 
of today and tomorrow. 


II 


In Islam religion and politics are closely interrelated, so it is 
impossible to overlook the one feature of Islam in Indonesia that 
today most deserves attention: the persistent struggle to play & strong 
political role in Indonesia's ‘new order.’ In Jogjakarta's daily news- 
paper, Mertju Suar (Lighthouse) published by the Muhammadijah, 
an article appeared in December, 1969, on the occasion of the end of 
the month of fasting (Ramadan). From among the various problems 
which the Ummat Islam in Indonesia faces, the author seems to select 
the political question as the one of greatest significance. What is, 
the article asks, the government’s real relation toward the recently 
organized Indonesian Muslim Party (the Partai Muslimin Indonesia), 
and why has there still not been a general conference of all the Muslim 
groups in the nation? The author also observes that there are voices 
which continually try to drive a number of Muslim leaders into a 
particular corner in order to deprive them of the opportunity to take 
an active role in political life. 

It is well-known that after the failure c of the 1958 rebellion in Suma- 
tra, the largest Muslim party, the Masjumi, found itself in a most 


di Masa Kimi,” in Suara Muhammadijah, no. 1-2 (1970), p. 7; no. 3 (1970), p. 9; no. 4 
(1970), pp. 10 f. 

10 In cooperation with the Dewan Da'wah Islamijah Indonesia Pusat, the booklet 
Hadha 'I- Din of this leader of well-known Ikhwin al-Muslimin was published with the 
Indonesian title, Inilah Islam, Djakarta, 1969. 

H Freeland K. Abbott makes the comment about this leader that “the Manul&nà 
has definitely cast himself in the role of an opposition to the present government ..., 
maintaining that it is both too western in thought and too secular in outlook.” Further: 
"... his position involves a little of the modernist ... and much of the traditionalist.” 
In "Maulánà Maudüdi on Quranic Interpretation,” M.W., XLVII (1958), 6. Cf. also 
J. Wmdrow Swestman, “View Points in Pakistan, I,” M.W., XLVII (1957), 111-124. 
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difficult position, and on August 17, 1960, Soekarno, who was then 
president, outlawed it. This meant that a large group of Muslims, 
which in the general election in 1955 had received 21 per cent of all 
the votes, was abruptly excluded from participation in the national 
government. Was Soekarno afraid that this progressive group, which 
recruited its members particularly from the Muslim intelligentsia, 
would thwart his march toward a principle-less coexistence of nation- 
alist, religious, and communist parties (Nasakom)? The other great 
Muslim party (the Nahdatul Ulama), which obtained over 18 per cent 
of the votes, was left undisturbed. Was this perhaps because it always 
had cooperated in all the political changes, or because its members 
were primarily people with traditional views, who came largely from 
among the simple inhabitants of the desas? It is not surprising that 
the previous Masjumi group made every attempt after 1965 to par- 
ticipate in politics. 1* Because all the parties which had been guilty of 
revolts in the past had been outlawed, it became clear that a new 
party had to be formed, and after the first unsuccessful attempt by 
the previous vice-president, Dr. M. Hatta, and after long and difficult 
negotiations with the government, especially by the leaders of the 
Muhammadijah, the Indonesian Muslim party finally gained official 
recognition in February, 1968. The first party congress in 1968 in 
Malang, however, was immediately confronted with the difficulty 
that the newly chosen officers and especially the proposed party 
chairman, Mr. Mohd. Roem, previously & council member of the 
Masjumi, were unacceptable to the government. It was understandable 
that many progressive Muslims were disappointed, and some concluded 
that the government preferred not to have any former leaders assume 
places of high authority, especially because of the necessary preparations 
for the elections announced for July 1971.13 [For the results of the 
elections, see Appendix.] 

Again and again one reads in the press that a general congress of all 
Muslim parties and groups in Indonesia should be held in order to 
experience directly that one of Islam’s greatest problems is that it 
is divided and that new biases are constantly arising. Repeatedly 
one reads the complaint that persons who seek to obtain political 
influence for themselves ‘politicize’ all kinds of institutions and under- 


12 Compare for the Masjumi, e.g., Harry J. Benda, The Orescent and the Rising Sun, 
Indonesian Islam under Japanese Occupation, Den Haag-New York, 1958; M. P. M. Mus- 
kens, Indonesia, Hen strijd om nationale identiteit, Bussum, 1970. 

13 The first chairman of the new party, H. Djarnawi Hadikusumo, anticipated that 
all Islamio parties together would not gain more than 25-35% of the seats. '"Pemilu 
dan Kite" (II) in Suara Muhammadtjah, 1970, no. 3, p. 8. 
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takings. Islam, it is openly acknowledged, lacks a sense of brotherhood 
(uchuwwah). Drs. Shalahuddin Sanusi has devoted an entire book 
to this matter which he calls Islam's core problem. The unity of the 
Ummat Islam, which comprises the majority of the Indonesian 
people, is the absolute condition for the unity of Indonesia itself. 
Therefore, the government should take the initiative to fully integrate 
the Ummat Islam. 14 Mr. M. Natsir complains that the Ummat Islam 
does not have the importance which one might expect. The activity 
and power in the political, economio, and social areas lie not in its 
hands but in those of others, and furthermore, he says, in the executive, 
legislative, and judicial organizations little or no consideration is 
given to the Muslim points of view. As a result, the brotherhood flags 
and gives way to opportunism and obscurantism.!5 Mr. Nurcholis 
Madjid, one of the leaders of the influential student movement, 
Himpunan Mahasiswa Islam, asserted in a much discussed address !* 
that men no longer feel themselves drawn to the Islamie parties and 
organizations and that as a result their attitude can be described 
with the slogan: ‘Islam, yes; Islam party, no.’ 17 


IL 


The third feature to be noted is that since about the middle of 1967 
Islam in Indonesia has concerned itself intensively with the Christian 
churches and the Christian faith, presumably because of the great 
increase in church membership in various parts of Indonesia.!* In 
this encounter Muslims have differed widely in their reactions. At the 
one hand, a spate of rather sharply worded articles have appeared in 
the press, !° and a number of incidents have also given expression 


14 Shalahuddin Sanusi, Integrasi Ummat Islam (Bandung, 1907), p. 289. 

15 Suara Muhammadijah, 1968, no. 9-10, p. 19. 

16 See, for instance, Rusjdi, ““Perbaharuan Nurcholis Madjid”; Hermansjah Nazirun, 
“Tentang Tjeramah Nurcholis Madjid”; M. Amien Rais, “Tanggapan thd pendapat 
Nuroholis"; published in Mertju Suar, edisi Jogjakarta, January 29, February 3 and 
March 17, 1970, respectively. 

17 Nuroholis Madjid, Keharusan Pembaruan Pemikiran Islam dan Masala Integrasi 
Ummat (“The necessity to renovate the way of thought in Islam and the problem of 
the integration of the Umma”), Djakarta, 1970. 

18 See International Review of Missions, LVII, 225 (1968), 17 f.; Tasdik, ‘New Congre- 
gations in Indonesia,” The Southeast Asta Journal of Theology, X, 4 (1969), 2-9. 

19 Of. for instance, my article, Active Islam," The Southeast Asia Journal of The- 
ology, Special Indonesian Issue, IX, 3 (1968), 48; D. C. Mulder, ‘Stemmen uit de Islam," 
De Heerbaan, XXI (1908), 41. 
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to highly charged feelings. As a result, the government at the end of 
November, 1967, called for a religious discussion with representatives 
of Islam, of Protestant and Roman Catholic churches, and of the 
Hindu-Balinese religions, in order to try to lessen the tensions. 20 
Because it was cautiously suggested by the Christians that the great 
mission commission cannot stop at the borders of other religions 
—as had been proposed by the Minister of Religion—after the congress 
the churches repeatedly heard the accusation that they had refused 
to support the government’s attempts at reconciliation and had 
thereby deliberately foiled the discussions, 21 

In a seminar in April, 1968, organized by the Muhammadijah, 
Mr. Natsir stated that the chief reason for the tense situation was the 
international dimension of the Christian missionary organization in 
Indonesia—referring to the involvement of the World Council of 
Churches, the Vatican, and the metropolitan cities of the rich industrial 
nations of Western Europe and the United States. Together with 
these world powers, Christendom in Indonesia tries to Christianize 
the Ummat Islam in an expansive and well-planned way. Thev erect 
churches in the midst of Muslim communities, force their propaganda 
into Muslim homes and make subtle uses of the desperate economio 
situation in which the majority of the Muslims live. #2 In his book, 
Islam dan Kristen d$ Indonesia, “Islam and Christendom in Indo- 
nesia," the same Mr. Natsir discussed the controversial questions that 
have arisen since before World War II. 33 Islam appears to be afraid, 
according to the general chairman of the Muhammadijah, who openly 
says that Islam at present finds itself on the losing side with regard 
to Christianity, even though the latter is only a small minority. The 
reasons for this are the mistakes of the Ummat Islam, 34 which now 
seeks from out of this threatened situation to regain its position and 
consolidate its influence. 


20 Cf., for instance, D. C. Mulder, ‘‘Material concerning the Relation between Muslims 
and Christians in Indonesia," De Heerbaan, X XIII (1970), 100-205. 

41 An official statement issued towards the end of 1967 and signed by all authoritative 
organizationa, namely, the Nahdatululama, Partei Sarikat Islam Indonesia, Perti, 
Muhammadijah and al-Washlijah, olaims: ""... golongan Kristen/Katholik menolak 
gagasan Pemerintah untuk menghentikan penjiaran agama kepada orang? jang telah 
beragama ! Karena sikap golongan Kristen/Katholik inilah maka Masjawarah tersebut 
gagal.” Suara Muhammadijah, 1968, no. 3, p. 5. 

32 Suara Muhammadijah, 1968, no. 11, p. 18. 

33 M. Nateir, Islam dan Kristen di Indonesia, Bandung, 1969. 

a4 H. A. R. Fachruddin, “Bagaimana Islam mendapat Kemenangan,” Suara Muham- 
madijah, 1970, no. 4, p. 5. 
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One of the recurring questions in the controversy concerns religious 
education in schools. For instance, in the decisions of a congress of the 
Muhammadijah in Ponorogo near the end of December, 1969, we read 
that “in order to protect the religious convictions of Muslim students 
we request the government to make obligatory instruction in Islam 
to Muslim children in Catholic and Christian [Protestant] schools." 35 
Resistance against foreign support and foreign personnel in the 
churches is more vocal than heretofore, as illustrated by the recent 
decision of the council of the Indonesian Muslim Party to urge the 
government not to permit missionaries or foreign missions in Indo- 
nesia, not only because of the availability of sufficient capable Indo- 
nesian personnel but also because of the possibility of subversive 
activities. 2° At the other hand, there occasionally appears a mild 
attempt toward mutual appreciation and meaningful discussion. 
Professor Dr. A. Mukti Ali, for instance, made a plea several years 
ago for a change in the Muslims’ attitude toward other religions. 
It is wrong, he emphasized, to seek out only the weaknesses of other 
religious traditions, and we must look honestly for their good qualities 
and strengths. Kjai Arkannuddin Masruri, working in Sala in the 
project Pembinaan Mental Agama mentioned earlier, has offered the 
opportunity to Roman Catholic and Protestant theologians to exchange 
ideas concerning various topics in the Bible and the Qur'an. He 
suggested that a scientific dialogue might help to lessen the tension 
between the Ummat Islam and Christianity. 3?” It is of great importance 
for the future of Islam in Indonesia that a modus vivends be found 
for a peaceful coexistence with the Christian churches. By offering 
constructive proposals for the problems which the Indonesians face, 
Muslims must bring the people to the point where they begin to see 
how Islam can meet their needs. 38 


£5 “Keputusan Sidang Tanwir Muhammadijah tahun 1969 di Ponorogo,” Suara 
Muhammadijah, 1970, no. 3, p. 6. 

36 “Kepada Pemerintah Indonesia didesak untuk tidak mempertahankan mission- 
aris/zending asing di Indonesia, selain karena tenaga? Indonesia telah tjukup maupun 
djuga untuk menghindarkan kemungkinan terdjadinja kegiatan subversif.” Suara 
Muhammadijah, 1970, no. 8, p. 4. 

37 '*... dengan dialoog ilmijah keritjuhan antara ummat Islam dan Kristen /Katholik 
bisa diatasi,” Harian Umum Mertju Suar, edisi Jogjakarta, August 22, 1968. 

28 A. Mukti Ali, Jimu Perbandingan Agama ("Comparative Religion"), Jogjakarta, 
1965, pp. 32-38. 
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IV 


The fourth feature of present-day Islam in Indonesia is its growing 
attention to social problems. Even at the beginning of its existence, 
a reformational and missionary movement called the Muhammadijah 3? 
was active socially. Today it controls a growing number of schools 
and organizations for women, for young people, and for laborers. 
Its report for 1965-68 states that eight hospitals are either in use or 
under construction. Ín addition, they operate eight medical clinics, 
eight maternity centers, fourteen information centers for expectant 
mothers, and ninety-one orphanages. 

Islam is, however, not satisfied, as is apparent from the often quoted 
words of Nurcholis Madjid. He claims that Islam’s principal doctrine 
concerning social justice and the defense of the weak, the poor and 
oppressed as taught in the Qur'àn has still not been translated into 
ideas which can be applied in à dynamic and progressive way. The 
reasons for this failure must be sought in the fact that Islam hesitates 
to accept the concept of socialism because it has a Western origin. 30 
It must be mentioned, however, that at the present time, in the cadre 
of the da'wah (the missionary proclamation of Islam), 21 a deliberate 
attempt is being undertaken to get a grip on life in its entirety in a 
veritable ‘comprehensive approach.’ By beginning at the roots of the 
desa community the da'wah hopes to make a positive contribution 
to the necessary development of the Indonesian state in this modern 
age. The movement called Pendidikan Tinggi Da'wah Islam in West 
Java has chosen a particular desa as a pilot project in order to improve 
the situation on the local scene by means of pre-educated cadres. 
On the basis of research and study, 173 work groups and twenty-three 


3? See Raymond Leroy Archer, “Muhammadan Mysticism in Sumatra," Journal 
Royal Asiatic Soney, Malayan Branch, XV, 2 (1937), reprinted in M.W., XXVIII 
(1938), 231-238; C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze, Aspects of Islam in Post-Colonial Indonesia 
(The Hague-Bandung, 1958), pp. 57 f£.; A. Mukti Ali, Alam Pikiran Modern di Indonesia 
(Djakarta, 1964), pp. 24-36; H. M. Muljadi Djojomartono, "Kebangkitan Dunia Baru 
Islam di Indonesia,” Bab X, in Lothrop Stoddard, Dunia Baru Islam (The New World 
of Islam, 1921; Djakarta, 1966), pp. 295-332; Sjamsi Sumardjo, Pengetahuan Muhamma- 
dijah dengan tokoh2-nja dalam kebangunan Islam, Jogjakarta, 1969 (untuk kalangan 
sendiri); Alfian, ‘Modernisme Islam didalam Politiek Indonesia, Gerakan Muhamma- 
dijah Selama Periode Pendjadjahan Belanda, 1912-1942” (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, 1969). 

30 Madjid, p. 4. 

31 Cf. my article, '"Da'wah, Missionariache Mobilisierung des Islams in Indonesien,” 
Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift, XXVI, 3 (1969), 121-136. 
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selected projects have been started. These projects include, inter alta, 
training the people, in particular to bring about an intellectual 
strengthening of the Ummat Islam; building mosques and places of 
prayer; erecting a people’s library; building cooperative stores and 
rice granaries; improving the irrigation system, the home industry, 
the people’s industries, fishing and cattle raising; increasing agri- 
cultural production; setting up experimental plots for horticulture; 
replanting deforested hills; repairing roads and bridges; cleaning 
dwellings, etc. There is, of course, much interest in the results of 
these valuable efforts. 

As is widely known, overpopulation is one of the greatest problems 
in Indonesia. Since President Soeharto openly began to deal with 
this problem, Muslims have entered the discussion by means of a 
brochure which calls attention to the decision taken at the conference 
of Islamic states in April, 1969, in Kuala Lumpur. The conference 
could not agree on attempts at birth control as presently propagated 
and applied in many lands. Family planning, according to Islam, 
should be practiced in order to increase the size of the family, so tHat 
there may be more people who can serve the interests of Islamic 
society. At the same time, it recognizes the right of a family in certain 
cases to determine that no additional children will be born. After a 
discussion on various passages of the Qur'an and on the opinions of 
Muslim scholars, the brochure asserts that although widespread birth 
control is unacceptable for Muslims, the prevention of pregnancy in 
individual cases is permissible provided the reasons given rest on 
solid grounds. The conclusion, however, states that Indonesia's 
national wealth, which for a large part has not yet been fully explored, 
is so extensive that one does not have to feel alarmed that there will 
be no possibility of existence for the growing population. 5* 


ese m» è ~ = no — 5m n m n FF = 


And so we see that Islam in Indonesia is searching for a path to 
the future. Conscious that it must deepen ite faith and thoroughly 
strengthen its political role, Islam must also clearly determine its 
relation towards the churches and accept ite social task in a concrete 
and dynamic way. The fact that the Muslim community recognizes 


32 Keluarga Berentjana, Tindjauan menurut Hukum Islam, Djakarta, 1970, edited 
in cooperation with Jajasan Dewan Da'wah Islamijah Indonesia Pusat. Mr. M. Nateir 
is the active chairman of this Council. 
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its own shortcomings gives reason to hope, for the possibility that 
new life will arise lies in the roots of self-criticism. 


Theological School “Duta Watjana" D. BAKKER 
Jogjakarta, Indonesia 
APPENDIX 


According to Indonestan News and Views of August 26, 1971, the 
results of the general elections of July 3, 1971, were as follows: 


Name of Party Total Votes Total Seats 
KATOLIK 603,740 3 
P.S.I.. 1,308,237 10 
N.U. 10,213,650 58 
PARMUSI 2,930,746 24 
GOLKAR 34,348,673 227 
PARKINDO 733,359 7 
MURBA 48,126 0 
P.N.I. 3,703,966 20 
PERTI 381,309 2 
LP.K.I. 38,403 0 


A comparison with the results of the election of 1955, expressed in 
percentages, is of interest: 


1956 1971 
Partai Nasional Indonesia 22.3% Partai Nasional Indonesia 5.7% 
Masjumi 20.9% Partai Muslimin Indonesia 7.0% 
Nahdatul Ulama 18.4% Nahdatul Ulama 16.596 
Partai Komunis Indonesia = 16.496 Golongan Karyawan 64.4% 
Others 22.0%, Others 6.495 


The Golongan Karyawan, the new party sponsored by the Soeharto 
government—criticized by some other parties because of its sometimes 
intimidating campaigns—has now, together with the one hundred 
appointed delegates of the army, an absolute majority. The Masjumi 
and the Nahdatul Ulama together had almost 40 per cent in 1955, 
while the Nahdatul Ulama and the Partai Muslimin Indonesia now 
together have 23.5 per cent. Many Muslims apparently joined the 
new government party (GOLKAR). It is understandable that the 
editorial in the Suara Muhammadijah, 1971, no. 13-14, in commenting 
on the elections, concludes that the Muslim parties have to start 
a new struggle with a new spirit. 


SKETCHES OF LIFE UNDER THE CALIPHS (ILI) 


Editor’s Preface. 


Volume LIV (1964) of this journal contains two installments 
of a series of notes by Professor A. 8. Tritton on ‘Life under 
the Caliphs’ (‘‘Sketches of Life Under the Caliphs,” 104-111, 
and 170-179). At the beginning of the first article a note 
indicates that much of the material is taken from an 
unpublished manuscript, Muhammad b. Hilal b. al-Gàbl's 
“Kitab al-Hafawat." The notes on sports and games, 
fathers and sons, good manners, officialdom and official 
jargon, bandits and thugs, poete, singers and singing girls 
—to give only a selection of the wide variety of topics 
referred to—are followed up, after eight years, by a similar 
set of notes on topics as varied as those included in the 
first two installments. 


RELIGION 


Muslims are so firm in their faith that they can enjoy stories dealing 
lightheartedly with unusual events within the community of believers, 
as long as these tales do not touch the core of their religion. al-M ustatraf 
has several pages of such tales. A man named Misa stole a purse 
containing a few dirhams and went into a mosque for prayers where 
the imam recited, "What is that in thy right hand, Müs& *" The thief 
said, “You are a magician,” dropped the purse and left the mosque. 
The muhtasib in Humg sold wine because a vineyard had been 
bequeathed to the mosque and its grapes could only be used for making 
wine. Also in Hums, the muezzin fell sick so they hired a Jew with 
a good voice to fill his place. He recited the call as, “God is most 
great; the Muslims say that Muhammad is the messenger of God.” 

Simple folk revealed themselves in their attitude to religion, as the 
following stories illustrate. A donkey fell sick so the owner vowed to 
fast for ten days if it did not die; it did not die so the man kept his 
vow. But then the donkey died, so the man accused God of not playing 
fair and promised to repay himself when Ramadan came around. 
Muhammad is reported to have said that no angel will enter a house 
where there is a musical instrument. A man fell sick and feared that 
he might die, so he filled his house with instruments of music to make 
sure of excluding the angel of death. Another man was attacked for 
his opinions on the seven in the Cave. A stranger asked who they were 
and such ignorance shocked a bystander who asked the stranger 
if he was a believer. He said that he was a good believer and only 
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wanted to know. He was told that they were Abū Bakr, ‘Umar and 
Mu‘awiya who was one of the bearers of the canopy over the throne 
of God. Another man said to a beggar woman, “Go, you whore." 
She said, “If you do not give, there is no need to swear,” and he replied, 
“My only object was good, that you should earn money and I be the 
guilty one." An official of high rank under the Buyid ‘Adud al-Dawla 
saw the caliph al-Tà'i' and asked, in Persian, "Is that God most 
High?” He was told, “The deputy of God on earth.” Tuways was 
seen stoning the ‘devils’ with saffron-tinted pieces of sugar; in reply 
to a question he said, “The shayfan lent me a hand so I reward him.” 
A man prayed that he might live till the month of Rajab, for God 
had said that in it He freed some from the fire and he hoped to be 
one of them. 

Let us turn to a few more serious anecdotes on religious issues. 
A handsome brazier was presented to the caliph al-Ma'mün who 
proposed to place it in the Ka‘ba. Yazid b. Muhammad told his 
assistant to praise the caliph for so doing. When the man obeyed, 
Yazid cursed him for suggesting publicly that the caliph was so 
ignorant as to think of turning the Ka'ba into a fire-temple. After 
this warning, the plan was dropped. Abū Hanifa of Küfa said: “The 
men of Mecca hate us because some verses (of the Qur'àn) were revealed 
there, and in Medina others which cancelled some of the verses of 
Mecca, whereas we and the men of Medina reject those cancelled ones; 
the men of Medina hate us because they do not require the lesser 
ablution after cupping, the bursting of an abscess and the flow of 
blood from a cut as we do; we think that they do not pray in the right 
form; the men of Basra hate us because we differ from them on the 
doctrine of gadar; the men of Syria hate us because, if we had been 
at Siffin, we should have been with ‘Ali and against Mu‘awiya; and 
the Traditionists because we recognize ‘Ali and they do not.” Probably 
a confession like the following might have been made by many: 
“T am a Muslim because I was born in that faith and feel at home in 
it.’ Jesus was asked if he could raise the dead and he replied, “Yes, 
by the permission of God,” and gave the same answer about giving 
sight to the blind. Asked the remedy for stupidity, he said that that 
was beyond him. 


Horny MEN 


It was easy for a learned man to get a reputation for holiness, 
especially among the lower classes. Many of the tales told about 
them can be paralleled from Europe, so only a few of the more ‘original’ 
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ones are given here. The town in which one holy man dwelt was an 
asylum. A wolf played with a lamb which had a verse from the Qur’an 
(S. 2:256) tied around its neck. A woman quarreled with her husband 
go ghe called her father to take her to her old home. He arrived when 
the husband was absent. All was ready for departure, but when the 
woman got into the litter the camel could not rise from its knees. 
The father realized that the husband was a holy man, so he gave way 
to his miraculous power. One man, who had a pen in his hand, told 
a Jew to repeat the confession of faith (become a Muslim). He refused, 
so the holy man pulled out a knife, cut off the tip of the pen and the 
Jew's head rolled on the ground. À man wished to seduce à woman 
but hesitated at the last moment and gave her the money he had 
promised her. She said, “May God save you from the Fire as you 
have saved me." As the result of her prayer, he could hold white-hot 
iron without its hurting him. Service under government has always 
been anathema to the pietists. A learned man refused to teach in a 
government school, so the sultan ordered him to be dragged from his 
presence. The man was nearly strangled by his shirt, but the sultan 
was so choked at the same time that he knew the man to be m the 
right and released him. In a dream a man saw his dead friend, who 
had been a judge, and asked him how God had treated him for taking 
office as judge and chief judge. He said, “God has forgiven me after 
pointing out my evil deeds. He would have punished me if He had 
not sworn by Himself not to punish anyone over eighty; He sent me 
to paradise.” A woman who persisted in looking out of the window 
to see what was happening did so when she was pregnant and so the 
exasperated husband cursed the unborn child, “May he serve the 
sultan.” This came to pass. 

Finally, two tales follow in this section expressing respect for 
learning and warning against disrespect of learned men. A scholar 
criticized al-Nawawi severely; when the critic died, his tongue was 
all split and a cat snatched it. In a dream a woman saw her dead 
mother in gorgeous raiment and asked the reason for it. The mother 
replied, “It is a celebration, for ‘Ubayd Allah b. Muhammad al-Busti 


has come.” 


Tae UNKNOWN. DREAMS. SOOTHSAYERS. CHARMS. 


Belief in dreams was almost universal in the Muslim world of those 
times. Some stories have already been given in previous installments 
of these notes. A few others are added here. Every night a man read 
the Qur'àn and gave the merit to his dead parents. When he stopped 
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doing this the parents complained in a dream to someone who told 
him of their plight. A corpse sat up as it was about to be lowered 
into the grave and said, “I told God in a dream that I would not go 
down into the grave till He pardon all Muslims. God said, ‘This inter- 
cession belongs to Muhammad, and I submitted." A man studied 
with a teacher who died before the course was finished. In a dream 
the student s&w the dead man, asked him to finish the course and 
in it answered the questions of the teacher. 

There were some protests against the trust in dreams. al-Nazzàm, 
the Mu'tazili, is reported to have said that the only veridical dreams 
were those of Abraham and Joseph. In the fifth/twelfth century 
Samaw'al the Maghribi was a well-known physician when only twenty 
years old and, like so many a polymath, had turned to Islam. His 
study of philosophy had undermined his Jewish faith and two dreams 
in which he talked with Muhammad completed his conversion. The 
morning after the second dream he announced his conversion but 
told no one of the dreams till four years later, on the ground that a 
philosopher could not argue from a dream because it was not evidence. 
The explanation sounds like an attempt to save his dignity. 

Men also employed other means of inquiring into the unknown. 
A theorist said that soothsayers have a divine power with celestial 
parts and connections with the spheres, a power which is in three 
degrees—strong, medium, weak—all in the service of man and God. 
They speak at high, medium and low volume and their words are 
modified by many influences, of the sunna and of human nature. 
They can make known the secrets of this world and the next, but 
mostly of this world. Though they are more powerful than the 
astrologers (munajjim) because they are more free from the influences 
of the senses, they may sometimes make mistakes. Astrologers are not 
80 powerful because they are limited to their own resources and have 
no divine aid. There are other similar arts. To generalize the common 
English term, the crystal-gazer is one who tells about the unseen 
through what he sees, by the help of the jinn, when gazing on a sword, 
water, mirror, graves, glass, etc. Astrologers, sand-diviners, physicians, 
casters of vegetables or barley, eto., speak without instruction from 
jinn but solely by the way these objects fall. In 582/1186 astrologers 
foretold danger to the world because the seven planets would be 
united in the Crab or the Scales and the world would become smaller 
and a burning wind would blow. People dug shelters and hoarded 
food, and when nothing happened, the astrologers lost face. They 
were often included in the prohibition of teachers of doubtful religion. 
The strong-minded Ibn Hazm believed in magic due to the power 
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of the stars and in charms made of special letters or words arranged 
in particular orders. They might be good or bad. A ring engraved 
with the figure of a scorpion when the moon was in the Scorpion 
would protect the wearer against the insect. Another would prevent 
the butter from forming in the churn. A talisman prevented anybody 
entering Saragossa against the will of the inhabitants. A man had 
a son with a very dark skin, so he consulted a diviner about the 
paternity. The son was in a group in which was the man whom the 
father suspected. The diviner could give no answer but suggested 
that the father should join the group. He arrived riding & camel led 
by a slave. At once the diviner cried out that the rider was the father 
and that he was the son of the slave. The man’s mother confessed 
that the slave had been a mustakil, the man who married her to make 
remarriage to a previous husband possible after a triple divorce. 

Some people took their religion in a common-sense way. The caliph 
al-Qadir (381/991-423/1031) asked a pious man to send him a dish 
of his food, so the man sent a tray of willow with thin bowls of fmed 
eggplant, vinegar, broad beans, honey and two loaves of common 
bread. The caliph sent him 200 dinars and a few days later asked 
for another meal. This time the pious man sent beautiful basins with 
chickens, a piece of faliidhaj (sweetmeat), white bread and a roast 
fowl, all covered with a new cloth. The caliph wondered at the luxury, 
80 the man explained: “When God is kind to me, I am kind to myself; 
when He straitens me, I straiten myself.” 


RiIGORISTS 


The strict were excessively strict. Here is an example: I saw Abi 
Ya'qüb al-Maghribi at prayer and he did not lift up his hands as is 
right, so I deemed it unlawful to repeat traditions on his authority. 
Special stress was laid on ritual purity, including the full payment 
for everything bought. On the Night of Power a man prayed for a 
clean livelihood and was given very productive bees (Muhammad 
had & high opinion of the virtues of honey). Another would not suffer 
anyone else to wash his clothes, and yet another sent a servant with a 
pail to fetch water from the middle of the river. One man was content 
with his sowing (the produce of his fields) to which was added what 
his sister earned by spinning, for he knew that she was as strict as 
he was. A sister of Bishr al-Hafi asked if she must separate the yarn 
spun by moonlight from that spun by lamplight, i.e., charge less for 
the former. A man had an impediment in his speech which he attrib- 
uted to the following incident: When an infant, he began to cry; 
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& young neighbor, who happened to be present, gave him her breast 
to keep him quiet as his mother was too busy to attend to him. The 
father came in at that moment, snatched him from her arms and held 
him head downwards to let the milk drip from his mouth. The milk 
might not have come up to his standard of ritual purity. The next 
case 18 even more extreme. A woman lived in Mecca on thirty dirhams 
which her father sent her every year; he earned his living by making 
and selling palm leaf mats and she knew that he could not send her 
more without neglecting his religious duties. One year a friend, who 
was going on pilgrimage, undertook to carry the money to her and, 
thinking the sum too little, added twenty dirhams of his own and 
tied up the packet as it was before. He did this to gain merit in the 
sight of God. The woman thought that her father had neglected 
religion and busied himself with worldly affairs. The friend assured her 
that her fears were ungrounded and had to confess that he had added 
twenty dirhams of his own. She refused to touch any of the money, 
for the coins had got mixed and she could not tell which had been 
earned by her father in a way which was ritually clean. 


THEOLOGICAL Discussrons. HERETICS. 


In 237/850 the caliph al-Mutawakkil sent orders to the provinces 
forbidding theological discussion and all mention of the creation of 
the Qur’an. If a student of theology spoke of it in public (lectured), 
he was to be jailed for life. In 279/892 and in 284/897 the common 
folk were forbidden to listen to street-preachers, astrologers and 
controversialists. In 408/1017 al-Qadir forbade the Mu'tazila and 
others to teach or discuss theology or anything opposed to Islam. 
After the riots caused by the teaching of al-Qushayri, street-preaching 
on morals and doctrines was forbidden. In 473/1080 preaching was 
again allowed but theology and differences between the rites were 
not to be mentioned. al-Jàhiz said: Every Muslim thinks himself 
a theologian, as good as any other in defending his religion. 

Executions of those whose religion was suspect were frequent. 
Khalid al-Qasri was credited with two and the case of al-Hallaj is 
notorious. al-Najjar al-Hamawi was executed in 737/1337 as a zindiq. 
Some succeeded in surviving. ‘Ali b. Husayn b. Mahmüd al-Baghdadi 
(d. 444/1052), called al-Shabbash, was believed to be a Batini or an 
extremist Esoteric and lived on the offerings of his followers. He 
succeeded his father and uncle who had made a show of being 
merchants. One, who had repented of his heresy was wont to say, 
“Beware of any tradition from whomsoever you receive it for if we 
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had a false doctrine, we made of it a Tradition. Even the dreams of 
the faithful did not spare them. I saw Iblis in a dream with his feet 
on the earth and his head in the sky, black as night, hair covered his 
cheeks and he had two eyes in his chest. I thought, if there is Iblis, 
this is he. I repeated the Throne verse and he shrank till he was as 
one of us. I drew near to him and said: 


Q. Who are you? A. Iblis. 

Q. Where have you come from? A. From Iraq. 

Q. Have you left a deputy there? A. There is no town, village or 
house but I have a deputy 
there. 

Q. Whither are you going f A. Here (1.e., Merv). 

Q. Who is your deputy in Iraq? A. Bishr al-Marisi." 


SOCIAL 


Some General Rules 


'The best source of gain i8 the holy war, then trade, then agriculture 
and last a craft. Two sources of gain are bad, good deeds and the 
office of judge. Religious studies should not be made a source of gain. 
A well-known preacher should not ask for money, for this is forbidden; 
it is worse than the pay of a singing-girl or a professional mourner. 
Money or medicine should not be wrapped in paper on which is written 
the name of God or verses of the Qur'an. If grass or a tree grows on 
a grave, it should not be cut while it is green for in this state it praises 
God and refreshes the dead. Hair cuttings should be buried, not 
thrown into the latrine for this brings on weakness of mind. Pay for 
washing the dead is not allowable; for carrying the body, digging the 
grave and making the niche, it is. A judge is allowed pay for drawing 
up a document (some say five dirhams for every thousand words), 
but not for the marriage of minors, widows and those who have no 
guardian. A judge should not be left in office too long lest he forget 
his learning. It is wrong to listen to music, corrupt to enjoy it and 
unbelief to think it lawful. Butchers are forbidden to ‘blow up’ meat; 
as the danger to health from a man’s bad breath is mentioned, it is 
clear that bellows were not always used. The blowing of water into 
meat was also forbidden. 
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BEDOUIN 


In spite of Islam, some old customs persisted among the bedouin. 
The son of a slave mother, Muhajir b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kilabi was governor 
of Yamama under both the Umayyads and ‘Abbasids for forty years; 
he is named in Ks/ab al-Agháns as a patron of poets. He was always 
ready to help anyone who came to him in trouble with blood-money 
or other burdens; no suppliant was turned away. Once fifty men of 
his tribe came to him in brave array, so he lodged them, fed them, 
and ate with them, never doubting that they had come about anything 
such as blood-money. He told them that their request was granted. 
Then came the request: “A man of your family has killed a man of 
another family who was the son of a slave woman; we fear that the 
son of a free woman may be killed (in revenge) and the balance of 
blood be in their favor. You are the only son of a slave woman (on our 
side) 80 we wish to hand you over to be killed so that the balance 
of blood may be even." The governor bade the police drive them away 
ignominiously, faces to the tails of their animals while the small 
boys of the town pelted them with dirt. In 351/962 bedouin came to 
a Khurasani resident in Mecca and told him that a brother of his 
(fellow-tribesman) had killed a brother of theirs so they were going 
to kill him. He was able to persuade them that Khurasin was a vast 
country so not every Khirasani was from the same tribe. In 505/1050 
the sultan threatened to kill ‘Ali b. Dubays who replied: “You cannot 
kill the likes of me, for God's ordinance has driven me away from 
walls and their dirt, made me live in the deserts, dwell in tents amid 
dunes of sand, with muddy water, & rude life. The lighting of lamps, 
the scent of perfume and a varied diet would kill me." 


Nox-MusLms (Dummas) 


Dhimmis could not marry Muslim women, and misconduct with one, 
if it became known, caused trouble. According to the strict Muslims, 
who condemned their more easy-going brethren, a craftsman should 
not accept wages from a dhimmi nor make for him the peculiar clothes 
commanded by the law, though a man might accept an invitation 
from one and serve him. A Muslim was forbidden to dress like a dhimmi, 
to enter a church or synagogue out of curiosity or to get a blessing, 
to give an apple to one on Nawriz to honor the day, to color eggs 
at their feast or to go into an enemy country for purposes of trade, 
although he might enter the enemy land to ransom Muslim captives. 
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Nawrüz was a feast-day for the dhimmis, and although it was not a 
religious feast-day, sharing in jollifications on that occasion was 
condemned. Some dhimmis hired a special cook to work during the 
night to have the dishes fresh in the morning, gave parties for relatives 
and friends, at which they served green melons, plums, peaches and 
dates if they were in season. Women made a point of buying perfumes 
for the day and tortoises to drive devils from the houses. Eggs were 
dyed various colors. To sprinkle perfume on a man and tread seven 
times on him was a means of driving away the evil eye, laziness and 
fever. Antimony or rue was used to improve the sight during the 
coming year; ib was a good day for taking physic. Colleges were shut 
and the students played; if a professor came in, he was not treated 
with respect and might be thrown into the fountain unless he paid 
a ransom in cash which the students spent for food. Muslims drank 
wine in public and ate cleaned lentils like the dhimmis and joined 
them in throwing water on folk, which was wrong because the clinging 
garments would reveal the female figure. Respectable people hit each 
other with water-skins or threw water in their houses or gardens while 
common folk did this in the streets. A bad man would wait for this 
feast, put a stone or piece of iron in a skin and hit his enemy in the 
face and kill him, thus not fearing retaliation since he was one of a 
crowd. 

Dhimmis often held important posts under the government and 
were as exposed to the caprices of rulers as were Muslims. Here are 
two cases. In 281/894 a Christian was finance officer in Rayy, later 
in Aleppo, then secretary to the caliph’s son in Raqqa and there 
presided at the homage ceremony on the accession of his employer 
as al-Muktafi in 289/902. The following year he was in Baghdad, 
imprisoned, released and then banished to Wasit for sending bad 
reports on the son of al-Muktafi. The following case is recorded under 
the year 604/1206-7. A Christian was manager of lands in Iraq for 
the caliph, lorded it over the Muslims, riding while they walked. 
His conduct of affairs was corrupt for he sent what he chose of the 
revenue to a friend who took his rake-off and sent the balance to 
Baghdad. The caliph gave these lands to a third man as his fief so 
the two rogues were frightened, conspired together and the manager 
poisoned the newcomer who sickened, went back to Baghdad and died. 
The caliph ruled that the poisoner should be handed to the dead man’s 
retainers to be put to death. In spite of a ransom of 50,000 dinars 
offered to the caliph, the man was killed and the body burnt. 

The following story is an example of Muslim justice. By custom, 
the Jews were ruled by their religious head in matters of inheritance 
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according to their law, and none could interfere. If an heir was not 
on the spot or was a minor, their religious head took charge. The Jews 
appealed to Saladin, asking that this state of things should continue. 
Saladin consulted the Maliki Abū Tahir b. ‘Awf al-Iskandari and 
others, including a Shàáfi'i. They decided that dhimmis should be 
judged by their religious head if both parties agreed; a Muslim judge 
could intervene only when invited by both sides, although he could 
accept or refuse the invitation. Where the inheritance of & minor was 
involved, the judge could intervene only when malpractice could 
be proved. Presumably Saladin followed this ruling. 

In 437/1046 & Christian died and his relatives sat at the door of 
an adjacent mosque to receive condolences. The coffin was brought out 
in daylight accompanied by Turks; a mob stripped the corpse, burned 
it and threw the ashes into the Tigris. (Ibn al-Jawzi says that the 
relatives sat in the mosque; but that is hardly credible.) In 403/1012-3 
a riot was caused by the funeral of a Christian woman; it was in the 
daytime, with female mourners, drums, pipes, crosses, lights and 
monks in procession, a flagrant violation of the covenant of ‘Umar. 
The church and nearby houses were sacked. 

In 450/1058, a firebrand follower of ‘Abd al-Samad tried to get the 
laws about a special dress for dhimmis enforced. A Jew, Abū ‘Ali 
b. Fadlàn, who was secretary to Turkén Khatin, and a Christian 
were put under house arrest. The dhimmi clerks stayed away from 
duty and the result was chaos. The next year during the troubles 
in which the ‘ayydriin were prominent, the dwellers in Baghdad had 
to pay protection money to go into the streets, two dantg for a pedes- 
trian, four for the rider on a donkey. In 473/1080-1 there was further 
trouble. Ibn al-Rasfili al-Khabbaz had written about the futuwwa, 
its good qualities and law. He made ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Bazzüz the 
superior of those who joined so that they became his disciples; he 
wrote instructions for each one, gave him a province but called himself 
Secretary of the Young Men (kàtib al.fityán) and made the Way by 
prayers and meetings, & source of profit to himself. He corresponded 
with Khalisat al-Mulk Rayhan, a eunuch of the sultan of Egypt in 
Medina, who aimed at leading the Young Men; letters from all lands 
went from and to him for he was trusted in this business. Ibn al-Rasili 
held their meetings in the mosque of Baráthà which was not used 
and was closed. He opened the entrance, fitted a door and installed 
caretakers. Followers of ‘Abd al-Samad heard of this so they com- 
plained to the government, exaggerating the consequences: “These 
men are working for the sultan of Egypt and use the Young Men for 
propaganda for this preacher of a secret religion.” The wazir, ‘Amid 
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al-Dawla, investigated, laid hands on the two leaders and many letters 
of Ibn al-Rasüli were found, one to the aforesaid eunuch. The wazir 
asked Ibn al-Rasili privately about the members, arrested all whom 
he could find and the rest fled. The governor and the police made 
this an excuse for a thorough search and great severity. Their houses 
were plundered and lawyers endorsed the decision that the evil must 
be stopped. 


CONCLUSION 


It can be observed that some of these tales may have elements of 
exaggeration, caricature or search for the extraordinary, the purpose 
of which was to entertain the reader. But, together with the more 
historical ones, they can help us form a more vivid image of life under 
the caliphs when we read them as background material for the books 
of Arab historians. 


Tunbridge Wells A. 8. TRITTON 
Kent, England 


A MAJOR CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY: A REVIEW ARTICLE 


A History of Islamic Philosophy. By Majid Fakhry. 
New York and London: Columbia University Press, 1970. 
xv plus 427 pp. $15.00. 


Although courses in Islamic philosophy and intellectual history 
have been added in increasing numbers to the curriculum of American 
universities in recent years, no satisfactory textbook in this field has 
been available to students whose familiarity with any language but 
English is sight. Majid Fakhry attempts to bridge this gap by providing 
a ‘textbook’ on the history of Islamic philosophy from the rise of 
Islam to the twentieth century. As he notes (p. vii), much available 
material is either outdated, shows a theological bias,# or treats 
topics unevenly. 3 In view of several excellent studies 4 suitable as 
supplements to texts which outline the general development of the 
Muslim tradition, it is important to evaluate this volume carefully, 
since for many instructors of Islamic philosophy it may be the only 
alternative to other primary reading material which is unsatisfactory 
for some reason or other. Therefore, it seems appropriate to analyze 
critically Fakhry's method of exposition, in order to reveal the prem- 
ises embedded in his arguments, and to offer some constructive 
criticism of Fakhry’s stand on various important issues. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


As the table of contents shows, the book’s twelve chapters do not 
concentrate on individual philosophers, inasmuch as they are intended 
to delineate ‘movements’ or ‘schools of thought.’ Three pivotal themes 
appear to be the basis upon which Fakhry constructs the major part 
of his history of Islamic philosophy: first, the supposedly neo- 
Platonistic theme of emanationism which he calls “Arab neo-Platon- 
ism” or “Islamic neo-Platonism” and, with less emphasis, “neo- 


1 E.g. T.J. De Boer, The History of Philosophy in Islam, trans. by E. R. Jones 
(London: Luzae and Company, 1903). 

2 W. M. Watt, Islamic Philosophy and Theology (Edinburgh: University Press, 1962). 

? E.g., M. M. Sharif, ed., A History of Muslim Philosophy (2 vols.; Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1963). 

4 E.g. R. Lerner and M. Mahdi, eds., Medieval Political Philosophy: A Sourcebook 
(New York: Free Press [Macmillan], 1963) and F. Rahman, Prophecy tn Islam (London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1958). 
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Pythagorianism,” expressed in a mathematical type of ontology; 
second, the dialectics between the theologians and the philosophers 
with the usual stress on points raised by al-Ghazali and refuted by 
Ibn Rushd; and third, mystical tendencies explained in two separate 
traditions: by the early religious Sufis and by later illuminationists. 
Topics covered run the gamut from the seventh century to "The 
Philosophical Scene Today," and even include a section on Indian 
philosophical movements (pp. 385-389). Such an all-encompassing 
approach precludes the inclusion of long extracts from original sources. 
The author attempts to compensate for this omission by paraphrasing 
major philosophical doctrines and passages, and since the text does 
not presuppose a familiarity on the reader’s part with philosophy 
proper or with Islamics, the paraphrase should be useful to anyone 
wishing to familiarize himself with the field. The specialist, too, 
stands to gain by having at hand general information on thirteen 
centuries of the rich history of the Muslims. 

Limitations placed on length lead occasionally to sweeping general- 
izations about political and historical movements (two examples are 
on pp. 12, 287) or to the simple compilation of names on a page (e.g. 
p. 346). More often than not, however, Fakhry successfully conveys 
the basic position of some important philosophers and schools of 
thought (e.g. pp. 147-187 and pp. 188-204). The book's lucid style 
will recommend it to many readers—a style evident, for instance, 
in the enumerations of various steps of arguments (e.g., p. 368) central 
to Islamic philosophy. 


CoNTENT OF THE CHAPTERS 


The first chapter, “The Legacy of Greece, Alexandria, and the 
Orient," enumerates data in support of the thesis that the Muslims’ 
political expansion did not stifle the intellectual currents of the Near 
East in the seventh century, nor obstruct the important transmission 
of Greek philosophical knowledge via Syriac sources to the Arabic 
language, nor inhibit the contribution of the pre-Islamic Iranians 
in the school of Jundishápür. Fakhry here delineates the doctrine 
which is most germane to his later discussion. He outlines the hierarchy 
of the entities in the emanationistic doctrines of Leber de Causts and 
Theologia Aristotelis, two neo-Platonic texts that form a set which 
he considers “a major source for the emanationist world-view to which 
the Muslim philosophers adhered almost without exception” (p. 40). 
The chapter includes a very useful summary of the major steps involved 
in translating Greek sources into Arabic, offering as well a useful 
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discussion of those sociological factors which clarify this process. 
It also notes briefly the influences of Indian and Persian thought 
on early Islamic philosophy, the Persian being interpreted as the 
medium of transmitting Indian thought to the Muslims. 

Chapter II introduces the reader to the origin and development of 
early theological controversies which led to different theological 
schools, as well as to the political factors affecting Muslims, such as 
issues related to ‘Ali, the fourth Caliph, and his followers. A long 
discussion of the well-known theological doctrines follows, with 
emphasis on the theological issues of concern to Mu'tazilites, especially 
free will and the unity of God. A useful list of leading scholars in this 
period concludes this section. 

The next three chapters (III, IV and V) constitute the core of the 
text, offering a précis of the views of such important figures as the 
members of Ikhwan al-Safa’, al-Kindi, al-Farabi, and Ibn Sina, and 
also referring to the philosophies of al-Rawandi, M. Z. al-Razi, and 
several others. Fakhry emphasizes the debt of Muslims to Greek 
philosophical schools, illustrated by Ikhwan al-Safa’, where the accent 
falls on the so-called neo-Pythagorianism (e.g., a mathematically 
oriented ontology), or by numerous doctrines of al-Farabi and Ibn 
Sina which are traced to their neo-Platonic source. 

Chapter VI presents an exposition of some important doctrines of 
all too often neglected writers, such as al-Tawhidi, Miskawayh and 
Yahya b. ‘Adi, and Chapter VII focuses on the essential features of 
what Fakhry calls “The Interaction of Philosophy and Dogma.” 
Having previously singled out a form of “rationalism” in the theology 
of the Mu'tazilites as well as having grouped the celebrated philoso- 
phers as rationalistio "neo-Platonists," he turns to the antithesis 
of these movements. Beginning with a discussion of how the doctrines 
of al-Ash‘ari and his school represented a direct attack on the Mu'ta- 
zilite position, he proceeds to a detailed account of al-Ghazali’s attack 
on "the neo-Platonic philosophies” of al-Farabi and Ibn Sina. 

In Chapter VIII, “Islamic Mysticism (Stfism),” the author begins 
with Qur’anic elements, turns to an account of early religious Sufis, 
such as al-Bagri and al-Muhasibi, proceeds to ostensibly “pantheistic 
tendencies" of writers such as al-Bistámi and al-Hallaj, and concludes 
with a synthesis of the entire movement on the basis of the works of 
al-Ghazali and Ibn ‘Arabi. The development of later Sufi thought 
is depicted by brief references to writers such as ‘Attar and Rimi 
who are mentioned only by name; the comment on their ideas is 
compressed into one sentence (p. 285). 

Chapter IX discusses the works of Muslim philosophers in Spain, 
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such as Ibn Masarra, al-Majriti, and others. Fakhry accords a clear 
exposition of the most important doctrines of such thinkers as Ibn 
Bajja, Ibn Tufayl, writer of Hayy sbn Yagzan, and Ibn Rushd, to whose 
criticism of al-Ghazali—which could more aptly be described as a 
criticism of the non-Aristotelian philosophies of Ibn Sina and al- 
Farabi—he gives a somewhat more extensive treatment. 

Chapter X contains a brief introduction to the philosophies of 
al-Suhrawardi and Mulla Sadrà, while the next chapter reverts to 
theological themes, centering on neo-Hanbalism and the literalism 
of Ibn Hazm, Ibn Taymiyya, and Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, and ends 
with & section on Ibn Khaldün summarizing sections of his celebrated 
al-Muqqadima. Chapter XII takes up modernist movements in India 
and other parts of the Muslim world and explains the philosophies 
of Amir ‘Ali, Iqbal, Badawi, Yüsuf Karam and others. 


GENERAL CRITICISM 


Organization. The author's emphasis on ‘the movement of thought’ 
mode of explication may cause the reader to lose track of the actual 
temporal relationships between philosophers. For example, whereas 
the views of al-Ash‘ari (b. 873-874) and his school are explained on 
pp. 235-243, the doctrines of Ibn Sina (b. 980) are already outlined 
on pp. 147-183. The views of Ikhwan al-Safa’, historically prior to 
Ibn Sina, follow the section on the latter’s philosophy. Perhaps the 
reason for this prima facie puzzling arrangement is Fakhry’s attempt 
to graft the following schema onto the growth of Islamic philosophy. 
In the first stage, “Greek neo-Platonism and neo-Pythagorianism” 
are said to have influenced Muslim philosophers, who in the second 
stage were criticized by al-Ghazali, who in turn was influenced by 
the Ash‘arite school and belongs to the tradition of the theologians 
who took a stand against the neo-Platonists. Similarly, Mulla Sadra 
(d. 1641) and Sabzawari (d. 1878) are found in a chapter which precedes 
the discussion of Ibn Hazm (b. 994). Although anyone familiar with 
Islamic philosophy will hardly be confused by such an arrangement, 
from a pedagogical point of view such meandering between centuries 
is not helpful in a text addressing itself to a wide public. A chrono- 
logical outline listing philosophers, their major works and philosophical 
schools would greatly facilitate the use of this book. 


Overemphasts on the Theme of Philosophy vs. Theology. It is highly 
questionable whether the popular manner of interpreting Islamic 
technical philosophy as coming to a terminus with Ibn Sina or with 
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its Aristotelian defense by Ibn Rushd (as the last ‘rationalist’ ) is valid 
when seen against a background of such highly technical philosophical 
works as are found among the opera of al-Suhrawardi, Mulla Sadra, 
al-T’fisi, al-Kashani and a host of other thinkers who flourished after 
al-Ghazali. Thus. al-Ghazali’s so-called “systematic refutation” has 
not prevented later scholars from writing in a compact, deductive, 
and analytical style about the classical philosophical issues.5 In 
defense of Fakhry, it should be pointed out that the alternative to 
his method of treating Muslim philosophers—that is, in a chronological 
order—would definitely have shortcomings of its own, such as de- 
emphasizing ‘movements of thought’ and ‘schools of philosophies.’ 


Anti-Corbintan Interpretation of Shi4sm. Fakhry explicitly rejects 
Henry Corbin’s approach which emphasizes the significance of the 
philosophical aspect of Shi‘a thought. In this vein he states (p. 1x): 


Henry Corbin’s Histoire de la philosophie islamique (1964), though 
very valuable, does not recognize the organic character of Islamic 
thought and tends to overemphasize the Shi'ite and particularly 
the Isma‘ili elements in the history of this thought. 


In his own account of the Shi'ite's sophisticated symbolism expressed 
in a vast body of prose and poetry, he appears to underestimate the 
pragmatic significance of such symbolism which Corbin’s analysis 
clarifies. Instead, Fakhry appeals in his own description of Shi'ism 
to al-Ash‘ari’s Magalat, obviously an unsympathetic criticism of this 
movement (p. 56): 


Paradoxically enough, however, some of the greatest forms of 
anthropomorphism were entertained by Shi‘ite doctors, probably 
as a means of bridging the gap between God and man, which 
their doctrine of Imām required. 


At issue is not the traditional controversy between Shi'a and Sunni 
approaches to the Islamic religion, which runs deeper, for it affecta 
something peculiar about the philosophy of Islamic mysticism, but 
rather one of the most significant features of the Islamic contribution 
to the world's thought, namely, the very process of the mystic’s 
self-realization depicted as an attempt to attain a unity between 
man and the last Divine-like state of what is supposedly his complete 
self, thus becoming a perfect man (al-insan al-kamal) by means of 


5 See my "Contemporary Scholarship on Near Eastern Philosophy,” The Philo- 
sophical Forum, IL, 1 (1970), 122-140. 
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various states (ahwal) and stations (magamat). Many writers * single out 
the dynamic mystical aspect of religious experience and consider it 
a more influential element in keeping religion alive than its static 
institutional forms. One may correlate the worshiper-Imam relation 
in Shi'ism with the phenomenology of the process of self-realization 
in Sufism and point out the common ground shared by both—a domain 
in which we can investigate some of the ‘dynamic’ aspects the Islamic 
tradition can contribute to philosophical analysis in fields such as 
epistemology or the analysis of human acts. Fakhry refers briefly 
to factors he describes as "inward and esoteric” in his discussion of 
some mystical texts (p. 800). Moreover, he takes account of the relation- 
ship between the Ishraqi movement and Shi‘ism, for he states, at 
least in one passage, that “the Ishráqi current which al-Suhrawardi 
unleashed continued to swell, particularly in Shiite circles during 
the Safawid period in Persia” (p. 339). But he does not give an ade- 
quate account of the nature of this phenomenon present in mysticism 
as well as in the Shi‘a tradition of the Imam. Due to attention paid 
to Shitism, Corbin, in his analyses of the role of Imam, murshid, 
and the Sufi master, is able to convey some of the complexities of 
the phenomenology of self-realization operative in Islamic mysticism. * 

The limitations of the book's organization is once again apparent in 
Fakhry’s separation of his analysis of Sufism in chapters VIII and X. 
In the earlier chapter he discusses the religious aspect of mysticism 
with an acknowledgment of pantheism in figures like al-HaJlaj; yet, 
the major figure in this chapter is al-Ghazali, who ostensibly brings 
the Sufi movement into harmony with the theological doctrines of 
the Muslims. In the Jater chapter, however, Fakhry emphasizes the 
metaphysical aspects of illuminationism in the philosophies of thinkers 
such as al-Suhrawardi who are known to have written about mysticism 
per se, and whose illuminationistic views have subsequently played 
a role in mystical treatises in both prose and poetry. Surprisingly 
little is said about Nasir al-Din alj-Tüsi, whose mystical works rank 
among the masterpieces of Sufism, or about Rümi, mentioned only 
once although he is perhaps the greatest poet-mystic the Islamic 
civilization has produced. Even if we were to disregard obvious cases, 


6 See H. Bergson, The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, trans. by R. Audra and 
C. Brereton (New York: Holt and Company [1935], 1954), pp. 209-265. 

? E.g., sce Henry Corbin, Avicenna and the Visionary Recital, trans. by W. R. Trask 
(New York: Pantheon Books, 1960), pp. 28-35 and 243-257. See also my article, “The 
Logic of Emanationism and Süfism in the Philosophy of Ibn 8ina (Avicenna),” Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, XCI, 4 (1971), 467-476 and XOTI, 1 (1972), 1-18. 
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one could still argue that many of Ibn Sina’s own writings have served 
as the basis of the development of the later mysticism. At issue here is 
perhaps not so much Fakhry’s misinterpretation as the complexity 
of the domain. Nonetheless, it is possible to present an accurate 
portrayal of the continuous development of a mystical trend in Islamic 
literature, taking the Qur’an as one’s point of departure, and turning 
to the early religious mystics, pantheists, philosophers, and poets. 
Surely Ibn Sinà's philosophy cannot be understood without reference 
to his mystical tendencies which override in originality his early works 
such as the celebrated al-Shsfa’. Fakhry’s obvious unsympathetic 
treatment of the sophisticated development of groups such as the 
Isma‘ils coupled with his tendency to treat mysticism as though it 
were unrelated to the later illuminationism, may confuse a reader 
unfamiliar with the tradition. In Fakhry’s defense it should be stated, 
however, that it is extremely difficult to consider all factors in a 
textbook which operates under externally imposed limitations, such 
as size. The omission of many of the variations of mystical doctrines 
in no way negates Fakhry’s efforts which constitute a badly needed 
contribution to the general accounts of Islamic philosophy and are 
useful in formal instruction in this subject. 


Emphasis on Neo-Platontsm. The assumption that neo-Platonism is 
the proper context upon which to base Islamic philosophy is somewhat 
pretentious. Notwithstanding the doctrine of emanationism, already 
‘known to the Zoroastrians with whom Plotinus’ teacher was quite 
familiar, there are nonetheless sharp distinctions between the tenets 
subscribed to by the neo-Platonists and those held by Muslim philoso- 
phers. To illustrate this point I shall give four examples: Ibn Sina, 
who has often been labeled a neo-Platonist, adopta the categorical 
schema in his metaphysics, whereas Plotinus condemns it vehemently; 
the neo-Platonists uphold the dualistic ontology of ‘the real and the 
sensible’ rejected by Ibn Sina (cf. their respective views on the nature 
of universals such as ‘numbers’); both Plotinus and Proclus hold 
‘the One’ to be beyond ‘being,’ whereas Ibn Sind treats ‘being (hasty 
as the least determinate concept, more abstract even than the concept 
of ‘the Necessary Existent (wajtb al-wujüdy; and, according to Ibn 
Sing, the philosopher should address himself to practical problems, 
such as the government of the community and politics, whereas, 
according to the neo-Platonists, the philosopher should be oblivious 
to the physical world. To these few but remarkable differences, many 
others could be added. In sum, it is unnecessary to portray the rich 
medieval Muslim philosophies as the conclusion of the arguments 
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which took their origin with the dogmatic premises of Greek philoso- 
phers who belonged to a cultural milien very different from that 
of the medieval Muslims. It is true, as Fakhry affirms, that the two 
neo-Platonic texts, Leber de Causis and Theologia Artstotelis, had 
great influence on the formulations of the ontology of Muslim philoso- 
phers. Nevertheless, there are so many differences between the 
philosophy of Ibn Sina and that of any neo-Platonist, that to label 
Ibn Sina a neo-Platonist, as has commonly been done, is to mis- 
interpret his philosophy. 


Nattonalisttc Overtones. One of the most self-defeating efforts is a 
tendency in some accounts of Islamic philosophy to present a chauvin- 
istic glorification of the culture of one Muslim nation at the cost of 
another or of the common cultural heritage of all. Fakhry by and large 
gives a balanced account of contributions of individual nations to 
Islamic philosophy. For example, in spite of his label “Arab neo- 
Platonism” (e.g., pp. 182, 210 and elsewhere) when discussing Persien 
philosophers, he does pay tribute to the Persian contribution to the 
field; and while stating on the one hand, “The racial elements that 
provided the cohesive force in this cosmopolitan endeavor and deter- 
mined its form and direction, at least in the early stages, was Arabic; 
without the Arab’s enlightened interest in ancient learning, hardly 
any intellectual progress could have been made or maintained" (p. 1), 
he affirms on the other hand, “Indeed their [i.e., the Persians’] pre- 
eminence was such that after 750 almost all the chief luminaries of 
Islam were of Persian origin” (p. 49). A task all contemporary scholars 
on Muslim philosophy share is to make available to the Western 
public new insights, such as the importance of both Greek and Islamic 
philosophy as two pillars of medieval and thus of modern European 
philosophy—an area often taken to be standing entirely on Greek 
ground. By taking into consideration the multifold legacy of various 
features of Islamic civilization, such as the Arabic language and the 
contributions of Arab as well as numerous Persian philosophers, 
a better display could be given of the entire Islamic civilization. 
While Fakhry takes some steps in this direction, he could have made 
further advances, for example, by paying tribute in his account of 
modern movements to the renaissance in the scholarship of Islamic 
philosophy in Iran due largely to the efforts of Corbin, Nasr and 
others. Regrettably, many texte of later Eastern philosophers have 
yet to be edited—a factor which prevents Fakhry and others from 
doing justice to the actual ramifications of the philosophical develop- 
ment of the Muslims, since the historian of philosophy can rely only 
on the available texta. 
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Presentation of Ibn Rushd’s Interpretation of Ibn Sina. Fakhry offers 
an eloquent interpretation of Ibn Rushd’s intriguing arguments. 
Slighted, however, is the following important problem. Was Ibn 
Rushd’s interpretation of philosophers such as Ibn Sina correct? 
Did such philosophers actually try to reproduce Aristotle only to 
fail in the attempt? Obviously, Ibn Rushd’s maxim that all non- 
Aristotelian doctrines are to be mistrusted was never generally 
accepted, especially not by thinkers such as Ibn Sina. Perhaps some 
of the criticism which Fakhry raises against Iqbal could have been 
directed against some of the significant doctrines of Ibn Rushd, 
for example, against the latter’s interpretation of Ibn Sinà's ‘essence- 
existence’ distinction. The reader may receive the wrong impression 
that the views of philosophers such as Ibn Sina were mistaken because 
they were neo-Platonic rather than Aristotelian. Fakhry encourages 
such a misinterpretation by referring to Ibn Sina and al-Farabi as 
neo-Platonists in his outline of al-Ghazali’s attack on them, which 
was later counterattacked by Ibn Rushd. In view of al-Ghazali’s 
mention of Ibn Sina and al-Farabi by name or as "philosophers," 
Fakhry's appellation is unneceasary. To the beginner such a presenta- 
tion may be misleading, as philosophers such as Ibn Sina did not 
blindly follow all of the Aristotelian doctrines. Their divergence from 
Aristotle's doctrine does not constitute sufficient grounds upon which 
to base criticism—an invalid ‘argument’ used by Ibn Rushd. This 
Issue is important because Ibn Rushd is often erroneously cited as 
the ‘last rationalistic philosopher’ who corrected the earlier Muslim 
philosophers on their misinterpretation of Aristotle. l 


Closed Type of Tertbook. A suggestion from the reviewer, which is not 
to be taken as a criticism, concerns an objection to a closed type of 
textbook for this field. To enhance the value of a text in the history 
of Islamic philosophy, perhaps it should be designed in a modular 
fashion, making revision possible through addition, deletion, or sub- 
stitution of some pages when new texts are discovered and edited. 
For instance, if we assume the account on al-Farabi to be based upon 
particular texts, and to be divided into sections such as “metaphysics,” 
"logic," and other appropriate headings, then teachers of Islamic 
philosophy could significantly extend Fakhry's analyses of al-Farabi’s 
works by adding such material on al-Farabi as has recently become 
available through the edition of such texts as his Book of Letters. * 
Similar procedures could be followed on al-Suhrawardi, whose Persian 


8 M. Mahdi, ed. (Beirut: Institut de lettres orientales, 1969). 
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works were recently edited. ° Whether such a modular, open textbook 
is a feasible project ig, of course, an open question. Until a text designed 
as an open card system is available, teachers of Islamic philosophy 
will continually be forced to make additions to any ‘closed’ textbook, 
which would need revised editions at regular intervals. 


In conclusion, in spite of the shortcomings mentioned, Professor 
Fakhry deserves commendations for the considerable service he has 
rendered by providing a textbook which should be useful to many 
groups. Scholars and teachers of Islamic philosophy, students in this 
field, and general readers owe him a great measure of appreciation. 

Center for Near Eastern Studves Parviz MoREWEDGE 
New York Unsversity 
New York, N.Y. —— 


[Note: Professor Fakhry has provided the following list of typographical errors in the 
first edition of A History of Islamic Philosophy. His permission to make this information 
available to readers of The Muslim World is appreciated.] 


Errata 

p.0,13 for: translation read: transliteration 

p. 24, 1. 14 and 

p. 416, 1. 9 for: Hikhma read: Hikmah 

p. 26, 1. 14 for: Génération read: Generatione 

p. 104, 1. 32 delete: imagination 

p. 105, 1. 1 read: ... representations of the 
imagination, it becomes iden- 
tified with them as... 

p. 127, n. 7 for: p. 13 read: p. 84 

p. 178, ll. 28-30 read: ... deliberate or not, 
whereas in the Ode on the 
soul, we can see ... 

p. 308, n. 55 and for: Agreement of Philosophy read: Averroes on the Harmony 

p. 311, nn. 56, 57 and and Religion, of Religion and Philosophy 

p. 812, n. 64 and 

p. 404, 1. 9 

p. 401, 1. 30 for: solitoria read: solitario 

p. 405, 1. 30 for: Aprodisias read: Aphrodisias 

p. 411, Il. 11, 16 for: bin read: b. 

p. 413, 1. 45 for: Aristotle read: Averroes 


? 8. H Nasr, ed. (Tehran, 1970). 
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L'influence du stolcisme sur la pensée musulmane. By Fehmi Jadaane. Beyrouth, 
Lebanon: Dar el-Machreq, 1968. 266 pp. 


This 18 the most extensive account of the influence of Stoicism on 
Islamic thought to appear since the publication of the studies by 
S. Horowitz in 1903 and 1940 and Osman Amine in 1959, and is a 
timely contribution to an important subject. Although some studies 
have recently appeared in periodicals and other publications, a merit 
of Dr. Jadaane’s book is the attempt to give a systematic exposition 
of Stoic influence on Islamic thought in the fields of logic, physics 
and ethics, which in the Stoa were recognized as the i major 
divisions of philosophy. The chapter on logic is particularly valuable 
and should be supplemented by Dr. van Ess's article, “The Logical 
Structure of Islamic Theology," referred to in the review of Logic 
$n. Classical Islamsc Culture in this issue of The Muslim World. 

The account of the influence of Stoic physics is much less satisfactory. 
I agree with the author's general thesis that "Aristote n'a pas dominé 
les travaux des théologiens ... [il] reste en vérité le mattre des philo- 
sophes et non des théologiens" (p. 175), provided of course that we 
exclude such anti-Aristotelian philosophers as al-Razi (d. ca. 925) 
and others. But the logical consequence of this thesis is not necessarily 
the “matérialisme des stoiciens" to which the author subsequently 
refers, for apart from some possible Indian modifications, to which 
many contemporary scholars have referred, the atomism of Epicurus 
and Democritus has been a decisive factor in the development of the 
“metaphysics of atoms and accidents” which was the major philo- 
sophical antithesis of Aristotelianism in theological circles. The author's 
references to Epicureanism are very scant indeed. 

The author developed a more substantial thesis with regard to 
ethics. In view of the paramount moral interests of the Stoics, this is 
by no means surprising. However, the polemical section devoted to 
the (negative) influence of Stoicism on Muslim jurisprudence (figh) is 
of questionable value. (This polemical tone is unfortunately a feature 
of this work elsewhere, also.) The author simply reviews and success- 
fully rebuts the thesis of S. Van den Bergh and others that Stoicism 
has exerted a significant influence on the development of this branch 
of learning which was an entirely original creation of the Muslim 
religious genius. Any similarities between Islamic and Stoic termi- 
nology in this respect appear to be purely accidental. The same is true, 
I believe, of the analogies the author draws between Mu'tazilite and 
Stoic moral theories, for apart from the recognition of reason as the 
(partial) criterion of right and wrong—which is in fact part of the 
general legacy of Greek thought—the instances mentioned by the 
author are either questionable or trivial. 

Both in the case of Greek and Arabic texts, the author appears in 
several places to have relied on translations or secondary sources. 
The book is otherwise a valuable addition to a difficult subject. 


American University of Beirut Masip FAKHERY 
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Logic in Classical Islamic Culture, Edited by G. E. von Grunebaum. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1970. 142 pp. pa. D.M. 56,—. 


This volume, published under the auspices of the Near Eastern 
Center at the University of California in Los Angeles, consists of the 
proceedings of the First Giorgio Levi Della Vida ‘Biennial Conference. 
The title, however, is not descriptive of its content. Of its five papers, 
only two bear directly on specific aspects of logic in classical Islam. 
The first, “The Logical Structure of Islamic Theology,” by Joseph 
van Ess, deals with the influence of Stoic logic on Muslim theology, 
particularly during its formative stages and prior to the introduction 
and diffusion of Aristotelian logic. al-Ghazali (d.1111) is rightly 
credited by the author with the eventual substitution of Aristotelian 
logic for the less rigorous Stoic methods of reasoning or inference 
used in theological circles. However, the dialectical warfare between 
the pro-Aristotelian and anti-Aristotelian factions seriously jeopardized 
the role of this logic so that, as Professor van Ess aptly concludes, 
“Aristotle never really vanquished the Stoics in Islam,” at least in 
theological circles. 

The onslaught on Aristotelian logic did not emanate exclusively 
from the theologians. The grammarians and linguists had reserved 
the same hostile reception for its introduction at the hands of 
professional logicians in the ninth and tenth centuries. Thus, in the 
paper entitled “Language and Logic in Classical Islam,” Muhsin 
Mahdi gives a critical account of a celebrated debate reputed to have 
been held in the presence of the ‘Abbasid Vizier Ibn al-Furat in A.D. 
932. The spokesman for the logicians was the Jacobite logician and 
translator, Abii Bishr Matta (d. 940), whereas the spokesman for the 
grammarians was an eminent theologian and linguist, Abū Sad 
al-Sirafi (d. 979). Echoes of this debate resounded in linguistic and 
philosophical circles during the tenth and eleventh centuries and 
underscore the importance attached to this subject in both learned 
and lay circles. al-Sirafi discounted logic on the ground that it is 
either unnecessary or foreign. Grammar is the only prerequisite of 
“sound speech," which Matta inadvertently recognized as the object 
of logic. Matta, on the other hand, argued in the manner of professional 
logicians, including his contemporary and associate al-Farabi, that 
logic is an indispensable tool for correct reasoning. Its superiority 
over grammar derives from the fact that, unlike language, it cuts 
across national and cultural barriers and is neither Arabic nor Greek. 
Whereas grammar is concerned with terms or linguistic canons which 
are purely conventional, logic is concerned with concepts or rational 
processes which are universal. al-Farabi developed in Ihsa’ al-‘Ulum 
some of the pertinent arguments of the logicians in support of this 
thesis and al-Sirafi’s violent strictures strike us today as reactionary. 
I do not agree with Muhsin Mahdi's statement that “‘al-Sirafi is not, 
then, defending Arabic against Greek, or Arabic grammar against 
Greek grammar. ... He is defending the universal art of reasoning 
against the claim that it is identical with Greek grammar.” al-Birafi 
was surely trying to prove another thesis: that logic 1s quite unnecessary 
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for one who has mastered the art of Arabic grammar, which is the 
only art required for “sound speech.” By the “universal art of reason- 
ing" Matta and his contemporary fellow-logicians understood 
Aristotelian logic rather than Greek grammar. Neither Matta nor his 
contemporaries evinced any serious interest in the status or fate of 
the latter. 

Of the other three papers in this collection, Robert Brunschvig’s 
“Logic and Law in Classical Islam" deals with the ‘dialectical’ processes 
used by the jurists and is of peripheral interest to the student of 
Arabic logic. The excellent ae by Seeger A. Bonebakker, “Poets 
and Critics in the Third Century A.H.,” is only remotely related to 
logic, but constitutes an important contribution to the obscure subject 
of hterary criticism in the third century A.H./ninth century A.D. 
A similar comment can be made about Abraham L. Udovitch’s “The 
‘law merchant’ of the Medieval Islamic World”; it is a valuable 
contribution to economic and commercial theory in medieval Islam, 
but is clearly unrelated to logic. 


American University of Beirut Marmo FAKHRY 


The Mysticism of Hamzah Fangürl. By Syed Muhammad Naguib al-Attas. Kuala 
Lumpur: University of Malaya Press, 1970. xvii plus 556 pp. Malay $ 60.00. 


Professor al-Attas (Ph.D., London) has made a valuable contribution 
to the study of Sufism by this scholarly presentation of the life and 
literary works of Hamzah Fansiri, sixteenth-century Malay mystic 
of the west coast of Sumatra. It is a comprehensive work. Part I 
treats his mystical ideas with commentary. Part II presents the 
annotated texts of his three extant prose works in romanized Malay, 
with an annotated English translation. Appendices include passages 
quoted from a seventeenth-century anonymous Malay writer, several 
Malay texts from al-Raniri whose criticism of Hamzah affords signifi- 
cant insights into early Islamic thinking in Southeast Asia, texts 
of Hamzah’s poetry, a facsimile of one of Hamzah’s texts in Persian- 
Arabic script, and an index of the key words used by Hamzah in his 
mystical writings. 

Hamzah was “the best and greatest representative of Malay Süfism" 
(p. xv). Sir Richard Winstedt esteemed him "'"incomparably the 
greatest literary figure among Malay religious writers" (The Malays, 
London, 1961, p.148). If the first edition of the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam makes no mention of him, it is because the compilers had little 
or no information on the subject. The new edition of the E.I. contains 
but twenty lines about him. It is to this work of Professor al-Attas, 
therefore, that students of Malay Sufism will turn, for “the earliest 
Malay Süfi writings, or for that matter, the systematic (i.e., rational 
and intellectual) Malay writings of any kind, are those of Hamzah” 
(p. 165). 

The author suggests, furthermore, that Hamzah’s writings are the 
earliest in the field of Malay literature in general. In fact, no evidence 
points to the existence of any comparable work (p. 178) before Hamzah. 
In addition, modern students of the Malay language will appreciate 
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the author's judgment that Hamzah’s writing is “very intelligible 
and closely resembles modern Malay" (p. 183). Inability by some to' 
understand may be due not to Hamzah's style or vocabulary but to 
other causes. 

Regarding the nature of Hamzah’s mysticism, without entering 
into details it may be stated simply that, judging by quotations and 
allusions, he had come under the influence of the classical mystics 
beginning with the ninth century, including al-Hallaj and al-Ghazali, 
but especially of Ibn ‘Arabi and al-Jili. Not surprisingly, therefore, 
do we find him an exponent of the doctrine of oneness of being (wahdat 
al-wujüd). All of his writings focus on that theme. It is not that he 
merely reiterated what his predecessors had written; his own creative 
intellect enriched and made more comprehensible their doctrines. 

His purpose, it seems, was to elucidate for the average man in the 
Malay tongue the essence of Islam as he understood it. Consequently, 
it is natural to see with the author (p.186) in the works of Hamzah 
a weighty factor in the Islamization process of the Malay-Indonesian 
Archipelago during the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries. That 
factor was the Sufi interpretation of Islam, particularly the concept 
of being (wujid). al-Attas views Hamzah as the “greatest intellectual 
representative" (p. 186) in that process. 

An unusual feature of the work is the author's exposition of his 
linguistic and semantic methodology employed in an effort to discern 
the real concepts of the mystic. By this method the author has attempt- 
ed to demonstrate, among other ideas, that Hamzah was using Malay 
words that were well known and perhaps current before the coming 
of Islam. Into these words he put new concepts. The concern of Dr. 
al-Attas is to discover with certainty and precision these concepts. 

One of the author’s conclusions is that in the time of Hamzah, 
and perhaps before and after him, “we are unable to find any other 
mystical writing in Malay that can be attributed to any Malay mystic, 
whose style in prose as well as in poetry reaches the stature achieved 
by Hamzah” (p. xvi). 

His semantic analysis, covering more than thirty pages, is a study 
of key words used by Hamzah, especially the Arabic word wwjüd, 
which had become current in Malay Islamic terminology, and the 
Malay words ada and dirt. All these focus on the idea of Absolute 
Being. Key words, he insists, must be understood in their context 
and relationships. These and other familiar words, some pre-Islamic, 
such as hendak and mahu (the will), take on new meanings, as we might 
expect after the introduction of Islamic thought. Apparently Hamzah 
was more skilled than the doctors of theology in the semantics of the 
Malay language. 

To professional linguists this procedure is not new. What is new 
is the application of these principles to the technical vocabulary of 
Sufism in the Malay language especially. The author acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Professor Toshihiko Izutsu of Keio University, 
Japan, for some of his methodological concepts. 

al-Attas is very cautious in his reading of texts, as he is in inter- 
preting comments by other writers of a later period, like, for example, 
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the criticisms of al-Raniri who failed to comprehend what Hamzah’s 
prose and poetical writings intended to convey. al-Raniri misunder- 
stood because he drew conclusions from fragments, not the whole, 
of Hamzah’s writings, aside from his inability to grasp Hamzah’s 
type of mysticism. The whole of the second chapter is devoted to 
al-Raniri’s unfounded and erroneous criticisms. 

I would be interested in reading comments by Professor al-Attas 
on the work of R. L. Archer entitled Muhammadan Mysticism in 
Sumatra (Singapore, 1935; and his article with the same title in Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Malayan Branch, XV, 2 [1937], reprinted 
in M.W., XXVIII [1938], 231-238), though Archer does not treat 
Hamzah in particular, and on the more recent work of Harun Hadi- 
wijono (Baarn, 1967), Man in the Present Javanese Mysticism, for 
therein the author gives considerable attention to Hamzah. Without 
these, however, on the whole Dr. al-Attas has provided us with a 
work of scholarship to which students of Sufism may turn with con- 
fidence, 


Winfield, Kansas Ermer H. Dovaras 


Compendium of Fatimid Law. By Asaf A. A. Fyzee. Simla, India: Indian Institute 
of Advanced Study, 1969. L plus 160 pp. 


This is another important book by the well-known Indian lawyer, 
scholar, professor, and diplomat. His previously-published works 
include Outlines of Muhammadan Law, which is a standard text in 
its field; Cases in the Muhammadan Law of India and Pakistan; A 
Modern Approach to Islam, which is a highly liberal and interpretative 
book; and a host of articles in learned journals and symposia dealing 
generally with Sht‘a law, and particularly with the Fatimid variety 
of it. 

Our knowledge of Fatimid history, doctrines, constitutional theory, 
and religious literature has increased in recent years through the 
labors of Bernard Lewis, Zahid ‘Ali, P.J. Vatikiotis, W. Ivanow, 
and, of course, the author himself. But this is the first work that 
I know of, in a Western language, that deals with the law of the 
Fatimids. Perhaps this dearth of material on Fatimid law is the reason 
that made the courts in India apply the Shiite law of the Ithna 
"Ashari school to the adherents of the Fatimid sect. This book will 
therefore be welcomed by lawyers, judges, and scholars who are 
concerned with Fatimid law, comparative law, and sociology. 

Compendium of Fatimid Law seems to be based on a series of lectures 
which Professor Fyzee delivered at the Indian Institute of Advanced 
Study in Simla. Because of the interest of lawyers and judges in this 
subject, the author limited the subject matter to those questions of 
practical value in India. He has therefore excluded those provisions 
of the law that deal with prayer, fasting, and the like, as well as 
provisions dealing with criminal law and slavery, which no longer 
apply in India, and even those questions which have fallen out of use 
—like some of the provisions of the law of contracts, particularly sale 
and hire. As an exception to the rule of practicality, sections on food 
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and drink, and on dress, ornaments and perfume are included in 
appendices at the end. These latter may be of more interest to soci- 
ologists than to lawyers. 

The questions of law actually dealt with, therefore, pertain to what 
lawyers call “personal status,” and some allied subjects. These include 
marriage and the dissolution of marriage; testate and intestate 
succession; the establishment of trusts (wagfs), both for charitable 
purposes and for one’s family; and the contracts of gifts, loans, depos- 
its, and similar contracts that can hardly be characterized as “personal 
status.” A final chapter falling outside the realm of personal status 
deals with some questions of procedure and evidence under the title, 
“Adab al-Qadt,” “The Etiquette of the Judge." One misses, however, 
a chapter or a section on guardianship, although questions of guardian- 
ship pertaining to marriage are mentioned in the chapter dealing with 
the latter subject. 

The book is divided into articles like a code, although no codification 
on a recognized principle is intended. The author has simply followed 
the same arrangement of subject matter as that used by the foremost 
Fatimid scholar al-Qadi al-Nu‘man (d. 974) in his Da'a'em al-Islam, 
which the author of the present work edited in Cairo, presumably 
when he was the Indian ambassador to Egypt. The material of the 
book is based on the provisions of the aforementioned work by al- 
Nu'màn, and six other works either written by him, attributed to him, 
or following in the same legal tradition. 

The book’s value is enhanced by a long introduction, comprising 
some thirty pages, dealing with the Fatimids generally, with the texts 
which the author used as sources, with the peculiarities of Fatimid 
law, and with the principles of Fatimid law. The introduction is both 
lucid and informative. 

In reviewing the various articles of the law, one is impressed by the 
fact that this is an independent system of law, sometimes agreeing 
with the Sunnite schools and diverging from the Ithnà ‘Ashari school, 
and sometimes vice versa. For instance, in agreement with the Sunnite 
schools, the Fatimids prohibit mut'a (temporary marriage) and declare 
that there can be no bequest to an heir, whereas these two principles 
are recognized as legal by the Ithna ‘Asharis. But, in agreement with 
the Ithna ‘Asharis, in the law of inheritance they give preference 
to children and children’s children of both sexes over nearest male 
agnates, contrary to the principle of agnation which rules supreme 
in the Sunnite schools. 

One can find very little to differ with the author in interpreting the 
Arabic texts. The transliteration of the Arabic terms, of which there 
are a great number, is accurate except for one or two lapses. I must 
differ, though, with the author in his saying that the lending of a 
slave girl for sexual intercourse is apparently dishked but not pro- 
hibited by law (n., p. 15). Apparently he based this opinion on article 
138, which reads: “It is reprehensible that a slave girl should be 
enjoyed in partnership by more than one person." I think that the 
article refers to a slave girl being owned and enjoyed in partnership 
by more than one person. It certainly does not sanction the lending 
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of & slave girl for that purpose; this would be contrary to the very 
spirit of Islamic law. 

Finally, one must applaud the author’s liberal and critical spirit 
which he displayed while dealing with some of the specious arguments 
advanced by Fatimid lawyers (p. 74) and with the unsavory rules 
relating to illegitimate children (p. 88). 


University of Washington FARHAT J. ZIADEH 
Seattle, Washington 


L’Histoire du Maghreb. By Abdallah Laroui. Paris: Maspero, 1970. 


Abdallah Laroui, a young Moroccan novelist and historian, has 
written an important book, useful and stimulating in two ways for 
the study of North Africa. L’Histotre du Maghreb is, in the first place, 
a comprehensive survey of North African history from the earliest 
times to the rise of the nationalist challenge to colonial rule. As well 
as being a thorough and well-written history, this volume is in addition 
& provocative challenge to many conventional attitudes on North 
Africa, both historiographic and political. Laroui has produced a 
sound historical survey of the Maghrib. Although personally very 
much concerned with contemporary development, in this volume he 
recognizes the importance of the past and chastises others for trying 
to comprehend the present while neglecting the significance of the 
past. 

The book is divided into four chronological sections. Part I, “Le 
Maghreb Dominé," takes the region from its origins to the Islamic 
conquest, asking some basic questions about the nature of the region 
and evaluating the impact of the successive foreign conquerors from 
the Phoenicians to the Arabs. Part II, “Le Maghreb Impérial,” traces 
the stages of Islamization, absorption of institutions from the eastern 
Arab world, and development of effective Maghribi institutions 
within the Almoravid and the Almohad Empires. 

The breakdown of central authority is the theme of Part II, 
“L’Équilibre de la Décadence,” covering the sixteenth through the 
eighteenth centuries. During that time, the decay of Maghribi insti- 
tutions was exacerbated by the expansion of Europe, both in the form 
of religious crusades against the Islamic world, and also through the 
increased political and economic vigor of European society. The 
Maghrib did develop its present political division during this period, 
with the growth of fe Sa‘di state in Morocco and the Turkish beyliks 
in the East. 

Part IV, "Le Maghreb Colonial" briefly describes the advent of 
colonial rule, but supplements already existing factual studies with 
an exploration of the elements of foreign rule and the impact on 
Maghribi society. Laroui identifies 1880 as the year of colonial triumph: 
in Algeria the institutions of state were negated by force, but they 
were equally successfully eroded by diplomatic and economic pressures 
in Tunisia and Morocco. In the development and the flourishing of 
colonial power, the author emphasizes European economic and com- 
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mercial interests; these attracted Europeans to the area and served 
as the means to full political and cultural control. In discussing the 
rise of nationalist opposition to the French, Laroui points out that 
the North Africans had to throw off this European control in order 
to save their own culture and history from extermination under 
foreign pressure. The need for freedom was more than institutional, 
for the individual in the Maghrib could not preserve his identity 
without autonomy. 

This perspective inspired Laroui to write L'Histoire du Maghreb. 
In the introduction, he explains that the contemporary need to 
create a vital Maghribi society requires a new approach to its history. 
Students of the Maghrib now have no hesitation in disregarding much 
of the cultural arrogance of colonial historians in writing about the 
area, but Laroui pomts out that in a much deeper sense too much 
has been written about the Maghrib from the perspective of the 
outsider. The Maghrib has been too often seen by historians as an 
object in history, and too often these historians have primarily exam- 
ined the degree to which the Maghrib has failed to benefit from its 
foreign influence. Unfortunate, they say, that the Maghrib did not 
recognize the value of Roman civilization; unfortunate that it had 
to accept Islam; unfortunate that it became the base for Ottoman 
piracy. Laroui protests that too much of this attitude comes from 
those who do not have the linguistic, archaeological or other skills 
to understand the nature of the indigenous historical process. Internal 
forces and evolutions brought about those developments; to discuss 
the results as “unfortunate” indicates a no longer acceptable cultural 
bias. Thus, he devotes much of his work to examining the approaches 
of other historians and indicating the cultural perceptions which form 
unstated assumptions in their work. L’Histoire du Maghreb does not 
bring forth new research or new material to counter the earlier views 
it disputes, but it does raise new questions that need to be pursued 
to create more valid history. 

We are already aware of the historical distortions in a colonial or 
neo-colonial study of the nineteenth or twentieth centuries, but 
Laroui shakes our views further when challenging interpretations of 
the pre-modern periods. Too often, historians, impressed by the bene- 
fits of French rule in modern times, interpreted events of the Roman 
period as a similar attempt by Europe to bring civilization to benighted 
people. This led to major historical distortions, particularly in regard 
to Christianity, whose acceptance by large numbers of Berbers was 
taken as an illustration of a positive response to Roman authority. 
A closer examination of the facts, however, shows that large numbers 
of Berbers became Christian before the religion infused the ruling 
structure of the Empire; hence, it was more logically a protest against 
the Roman presence rather than a vindication of foreign rule. Similarly, 
the spread of the Donatist heresy in North Africa can also be seen as 
a break with the attempt of Rome to bring religious as well as political 
conformity to its North African provinces. This challenge to previous 
historiographical conclusions will perhaps be the most far-reaching 
impact of this book. 
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Laroui's historical survey leads him to concern for the present and 
the future development of his own society. He shares the outrage of 
Frantz Fanon, already known to American readers, over the degree 
of cultural as well as physical violence committed by colonialism. 
Colonialism has most of all worked havoo in North Africa by imposing 
a cultural retardation; not only has the inherent historical evolution 
been stopped, but colonial rule has forced its inversion. The only 
limit to the destruction it brought was its own sense of “mission 
cwwlssatrice," a sense with little power to check the process of economic 
exploitation. The Maghribis were faced with two alternatives: revolt 
or death. Their process of revolution still remains to be completed. 

Laroui convinces us both with his scholarly contribution and his 
passionate commitment. He wants more research to combat the 
sloppy generalizations and unfounded assumptions made by some 
historians on the basis of their “genial intuitions.” In his conclusion, 
he also speaks to his compatriots and asks, “What must we do?" 
A new departure is needed; the Maghrib must be reconciled with its 
past and with itself. Translation of this work into English would 
enrich our perspective on both these grounds. For students in courses 
on North Africa or in the Middle East survey, this would be a valuable 
text; for everyone interested in the Middle East, it would provide 
a broader cultural consciousness. 

Berry Hayrorp 


Ninety-Nine Names of God. By Robert Stade. Ibadan: Daystar Preas, 1970. 
138 pp. pa. 


Reference to the ninety-nine names of God (al-asma’ al-husnà) 
occur frequently in studies on Islam. Many lists of these names are 
available, some with translations. The beads of the Muslim rosary 
usually number ninety-nine, though they may be fewer or more, 
each bead representing a divine name or attribute, But for the first 
time in the English language an exposition of the meanings of these 
names here appears in a translation of part of al-M agsad al-Asna 
by al-Ghazali. There is no doubt that this mystic-theologian (d. 1111) 
was eminently qualified to write on the subject. His views are univer- 
sally current today among informed Muslims, They are fundamental 
to all sound theological considerations and are among the best in 
Islamic thought. 

Many of the names, not all, are of Qur’anic origin. Others, while 
not occurring as such in the Qur'àn, are derived from passages con- 
veying the sense of the names. Still others non-Qur’anic may be 
traced to traditions. 

al-Ghazali took his faith seriously and wanted his fellows to do 
likewise. He was concerned that his readers relate the divine attributes 
represented in the names to their own human qualities. A didactic 
objective is discernible here. He therefore indicated to what extent 
man may or may not make divine attributes his own. The name 
‘Allah,’ of course, never implies a human attribute: it is special to 
God alone. 
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al-Ghazali’s definitions and explanations of the names represent 
his understanding of their meanings. He determines some of the 
meanings etymologically. al-Samad, for example, usually translated 
“the Eternal,” is here “He to Whom one turns in every exigency” 
(p. 106). al-Muntagim, the Avenger, becomes “One Who breaks the 
back of the arrogant” (p. 114). al-Af&, the Pardoner, is defined as 
“One Who erases sin" (p.115). Other meanings are determined, 
seemingly, by his own insight into their theological or mystical import. 

After having made spot checks, this reviewer esteems Dr. Stade's 
translation as faithful to the intent of the author, though other render- 
ings with variant shadings of sense may be possible. It shows signs 
of care, deliberation and comprehension. The reader will note a few 
typographical errors. A statement of the system adopted for trans- 
literation of Arabic words, a glossary of key words, and a table of 
contents would have enhanced the book’s usefulness. 

The reviewer wishes that the translator had introduced footnotes 
to elucidate some of the technical terms of unusual importance, such 
as, ta'alluh (p.12), al-Quddüs (p.21), al-Salam (p. 23), al-Mu mn 
(p. 24), al-a'yàn (p.98; p. 61 of text, in discussion of al-haqq). Such 
elucidation would not have been superfluous along with al-Ghazali's 
exposition. Common words such as al-Samad an al-Salàm assume 
new meanings in their theological context, and students of today 
must know these connotations. 

The question of al-Muta‘alt (p.118, note 139) could have been 
clarified by reference to Wright’s Grammar, Vol. 2, pp. 371, 383 f. 
Also information on the Arabic text used, publisher and date, should 
have been given. 

On the whole, the translator and publisher are to be commended 
for this production. Hopefully, readers will gain hereby a deeper 
insight into and a greater appreciation of choice Islamic thinking. 


Winfield, Kansas ELMER H. DOUGLAS 


Lumière et Ombre au Maghreb. By A. Demeerseman. Paris-17e: Hommes et Mi- 
grations, 6 rue Barye, n.d. 225 pp. 


The Tunisian cultivated public has become accustomed to good 
books and articles from Father Demeerseman. As dean of the team 
of scholar-priests attached to l'Institut des Belles Lettres Arabes in 
Tunis, he has, through many years of careful research, come to reflect 
in his writings such a degree of Tunisian authenticity that he is accepted 
by the people as one of their own, at least in spirit. 

Demeerseman moves with ease in the areas of history, sociology 
and psychology, but his books are wholly free of scholarly jargon 
and the heaviness of scientific apparatus. So it is no wonder that 
when this, his latest work, was offered for sale in Tunis in 1971, it 
appeared in all of the popular bookshops. 

Lumiere et Ombre au Maghreb is a study of attitudes toward religion 
expressed by a wide variety of Tunisian Muslims, old and young, 
educated and uneducated, from both sexes. The title’s claim to reflect 
light and shadow in all of the Maghrib (North Africa) is justified by 
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the author in that the Tunisian examples given serve as a basis for 
a typology and a general interpretation which can be used to identify 
and classify attitudes found in other parts of the Islamic world (p. 4). 

Of the forty-two examples given seventeen are in the form of 
verbal portraits, nineteen are personal testimonies and six are dialogues 
between Tunisian interlocutors. Protected by anonymity those quoted 
describe with frankness their innermost thoughts about the religion 
of their fathers. The depth of expression elicited by Father Demeerse- 
man is evidence of the degree of confidence with which he is regarded 
by Tunisians. From a wide variety of testimonies the following types 
are deduced: stable believers, anti-ritualists, moralizers, interiorizers, 
believers in crisis, feminists, deists, those inclined toward socialism 
and unbelievers. The reader has the impression that Islam in Tunisia 
is a diffuse reality and that the prevailing religious mood is uncertainty. 
Of course it is possible that the author’s desire to obtain as wide a 
variety of testimonies as possible has caused the general impression 
given by the book to be a distortion of reality. But Demeerseman 
is careful to note that in spite of the contestation by a small minority 
of believers, whose piquant and poignant observations get much 
space in the book, the vast majority of Muslims are to be found in the 
category of stable believers (p. 211). 

Lumiere et Ombre au Maghreb offers fascinating insights into Tunisian 
customs and popular religiosity. Its use of personal testimony is 
especially felicitous. One notes, however, that with all of its diversity 
of opinion, the material is recast in Demeerseman’s slightly old- 
fashioned writing style, which gives an incongruous uniformity to 
the language. 


Tunes, Tunisia R. Marston SPEIGET 


Alive to God. Muslim and Christian Prayer. Compiled with an Introduotory Essay 
by Kenneth Cragg. London: Oxford University Press, 1970. xiv plus 104 pp. 
pa. $5.00. 


The main section of this book (nearly 100 pages) is amply true to its 
title and ratson d'étre. It might be a good idea to have this section 
translated into Arabic and published by a recognized periodical, for 
the benefit of Muslims who may be unacquainted with English and 
perchance with the prayers of Islamic ‘saints’ whose words may find 
today a scope unanticipated centuries ago. 

Memory goes back to one Friday lunch time in the early twenties 
—days of tension, with Zaghlül on many lips—and Temple Gairdner 
bursting into the dining room waving & newspaper. On one of its 
pages was a prayer in Arabic—offered on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, respectively, in Mosque, Synagogue and Church and in the 
combined names of Moses, Jesus and Muhammad. In this compilation 
the name of Moses may naturally (in view of current circumstances) 
find no place; but the absence of the other two is more intimately 
connected with the nature of the collection, subdivided into Praise, 
Penitence and Petition. The reason for the absence of such phraseology 
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as “through Jesus Christ our Lord” is dealt with in the Introductory 
Essa 


y. 

This in itself evokes another memory of some thirty years ago at 
the first of the Convocations of Muslims and Christians at Bhamdün 
in Lebanon. The Convocation synchronized with Oriental Holy Week 
and Easter Day. At the close of the Easter Service, to which the 
Muslim members had been invited, prayer was offered on behalf 
of the Palestinian refugees by two chosen participants, the (then) 
Editor of Christian Century and an equally senior and distinguished 
Shaykh from Damascus. The Christian from Chicago prayed in general 
terms with knowledge of the repercussions the tragedy was already 
causing in the international world, offering his intercession in the name 
of Jesus Christ; the Muslim, with Pn, more intimate knowledge 
from contact or conversation with the people so wronged, prayed 
more feelingly. There was nothing in this Arabic petition to which 
the Christians might not have said “Amen”; but it was not offered 
in the name of any prophet but direct to “the Lord of the worlds." 
After all, as is noted in the Essay, the Pater Noster taught by Jesus 
has become the pattern Prayer of Christendom. It is perhaps—as 
hinted by the author in the Essay—that it may always seem “easier” 
for a Christian to adapt or adopt Islamic “prayer” language than the 
other way around. After all, what Jesus came to mean as “Son of 
the Blessed” has yet to become the perquisite of devout Islam. There 
is no doubt that the selection of the ascriptions of Praise, the admissions 
of Repentance and the intercessions twinned with Petition make for 
a greater grasp of what Prayer has come to mean for Christendom 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

There is one by-product following the compilation for which not a 
few will be more than grateful: preceding the Indexes are brief bio- 
graphical notes on the multiplicity of authors on whose works Dr. 
Cragg has drawn for his symposium. These should stimulate a desire 
for further knowledge. The ‘an at any rate is now available in 
paperbacked copies. The excerpts in this volume must be allowed 
to speak for themselves. We conclude the review by quotations from 
the Introductory Essay which gives ample evidence of the author's 
learning and devotion to one of the great desiderata of the remainder 
of this century: 


“Islam and Christianity ... can properly be seen as adjacent 
faiths." 

“We are not alive to God if we are dead to each other." 

“It is both a folly and a crime to see race as ever making for 
a decisive or a final demarcator of mankind.” 

“To pray ... is the most vital need of our generation." 

“There is surely call in both communities of faith for those 
who would make their own what they know of their neighbours.” 

“We are together under Him and in Him, even when we are 
diverging about Him." 

AIT corporates worship resembles an arch, under which a 
diversity of folk and needs and yearnings can shelter, reaching 
Godward from where they stand within it.” 
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“The redeemed must be the redeeming: the Messiah will 
energize Messianic community to perpetuate his saving secret 
and to follow the pattern of his humility.” 


It is enough perhaps to close on this note of Pauline conviction 
—Messiah humbling himself only to be exalted in due time—on which 
Islam too has an echo when God took him up to Himself. 


Thabor Erro F. F. BISHOP 
Redhill, Surrey, U.K. 


I Was an Algerian Preacher. Autobiography of Said Abouadaou, a Kabyle Pastor. 
Translated and edited with a prologue, an epilogue and a survey article by W. N. 
Heggoy. New York: Vantage Press, 1971. 92 pp. Maps, Notes. $3.50. 


In his preface, Said Abouadaou writes: “This is the story of my own 
life. The reader will accompany me from childhood days to old age. 
Even as it is the story of a plain man’s life, it is also the story of 
God’s great love.” And what a thrilling story it is! This Kabyle boy, 
born in a Muslim home in a village in Algeria in 1890, had early friendly 
contacts with Christians. Having been forbidden by his father to 
attend a Bible class, and having been compelled to drop out of school 
because of diseased eyes, Said Abouadaou became a gambler and 
led such an evil life that his father finally disinherited him. He almost 
became blind. 

But God was seeking him in love. A Roman Catholic missionary 
Sister treated his eyes, and saved him from blindness. Protestant 
missionaries continued to show kindness to him, though he attended 
their meetings only for the purpose of breaking them up. “When I was 
eighteen years old,” he wrote, “I abandoned the practice of the Fast 
of Ramadhan, already convinced that it would never be the means 
of salvation from sin. When I was nineteen God revealed Himself 
to my soul. I made the discovery that Christ saves sinners. ... He did 
what nobody else could do. He broke the power of sin in me. I confessed 
Jesus Christ as my Lord and Savior. I surrendered my life to Him, 
to be used for His glory.” 

Then follows the story of his training for service as an evangelist 
in a class with four other young converts conducted by Dr. Roesch, 
a German missionary, and of his marriage to a Christian girl. He 
became a member of the Methodist Church, and was sent with an 
English missionary to tell the Good News of God's love in Christ to 
people in the mountain villages of Algeria. At that time of comparative 
freedom of religion, he and his fellow-workers were able to visit many 
villages and give the Christian message to all who wished to listen. 
Often there was opposition, but the “Algerian Preacher” patiently 
and courageously endured it all for Christ’s sake. However, not a few 
welcomed the message and the messenger, and some were later bap- 
tized. Said Abouadaou and his wife were the first Kabyle evangelists 
dba and work in & place where there were no missionaries from 
abroad. 

After years of faithful service, this humble man of God had a heart 
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attack in 1949, and retired, “to pray for the mountain country that 
I know so well.” He died in a traffic accident in 1964. 

The book is dedicated to “All Who Witness for Christ in North 
Africa.” They, and all who love the people of North Africa, are indeed 
indebted to Dr. Heggoy for his labor of love in making available this 
beautiful story of his dear friend and brother in Christ Said Abouadaou. 
Also, his brief account at the end of the book of the work of the Method- 
ist mission and other missions in Algeria is interesting and instructive. 

“Can Algeria still be reached by the messengers of Christ,” asks the 
author in closing, “and is there a response to this?" His answer is 
“Yes, because there are still people in Algeria ... who say with the 
Greeks of another day, ‘We would like to see Jesus.’ In the midst 
of changing times the gospel knows some unchanged truths: man’s 
eternal quest for God, and God’s unchanged love revealed to man 
in Jesus Christ. ... Situational changes cannot change the unchange- 
able. When Christ is lifted high, He will draw souls unto Himself.” 
One of these was Said Abouadaou. 


Philadelphia, Pa. WILLUM MCELWEE MILLER 


Christ and Crisis in Southeast Asia. Edited by Gerald H. Anderson. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1988. 176 pp. pa. $1.75. 


The area covered by this study of Christian churches includes 
Burma, Thailand, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Smgapore, Malaysia, 
Brunei, Indonesia and the Philippines. 

Eight authoritative writers cooperated to produce this work that 
a few years ago was used as a study book in hundreds of churches in 
the United States. 

Asian churches are here depicted in their historical perspective, 
interrelationships, aims, activities, problems, successes and statistical 
importance. The reader sees Protestants and Catholics in increasing 
communication. The authors are especially sensitive to signs of the 
churches’ aloofness to changing situations in society, or, contrary, 
to their involvement in the revolution, quiet or agitated, that is affect- 
ing all Asia. The Hast Asia Christian Council, in particular, an agency 
for fellowship and united effort among eighty-seven church organiza- 
tions, is effective in prodding, guiding and strengthening their efforts. 

Despite the strong Muslim population in several lands, especially 
Indonesia and Malaya (statistics, p.5), and less obvious Islamic 
presence elsewhere, only occasional references to Islam and its followers 
appear. Two pages treat “the challenge of Islam” in the Philippines, 
specifically Mindanao (pp. 148 f). Seemingly, the churches, still a 
weak minority except in the Philippines excluding Mindanao, have 
not yet become aware of the vast advantages, for themselves and the 
populations in general, that may be derived from inter-faith communi- 
cation. If self-consolidation of a minority group in & rapidly changing 
world has heretofore been the churches' chief preoccupation, as it 
certainly has been in some areas, perhaps the next phase of develop- 
ment will be relating themselves to the major and well established 
religious systems around them. To realize this, of course, the Christian 
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schools, including theological seminaries, will have to expand their 
academic offerings. Furthermore, whenever this happens, results will 
not be evaluated in statistical tables, for conversions will cease to be 
the supreme objective. 

I would prefer to accept the thirteenth century for the introduction 
of Islam into Indonesia instead of the twelfth as the author states 
(p. 108; cf. M.W., XLVII [1957], 290). Also it seems that 1966 (p. 109) 
should be 1965 as it appears on p. 125 (cf. Southeast Journal of Theology, 
IX, 3 [1968], 7). 

Winfield, Kansas ELmER H. Douaras 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


Art and Culture 


Increasing interest in third-world culture by Americans can be 
evidenced by the number and variety of performing artists who 
appeared in the United States and Canada in the fall of 1971. 


The Afro-Astan Festival, which brought to the United States over 
two hundred performing artists from six nations, consisted of the 
following troupes: The Senegalese National Dance Company, whose 
tribal peasant dances mingle ancient traditions, Arabic influences, 
and twentieth-century impact (this troupe had earlier toured South 
America, Europe and the North American continent); The National 
Dance Company of Morocco, whose fifty-member troupe, including 
a corps of acrobats, represents Berbers, Arabs, blacks, and the “Blue 
Men” of the Western Sahara; The Ritual Acrobats of Persia (Iran), 
twenty-two gymnasts whose acrobatic prowess dates back many 
centuries, a tradition known as “Le Zour Kaneh," House of Strength 
(their extraordinary gymnastics and feats of strength are accompanied 
by poetic declamations, punctuated by drum rolls and acts of commun- 
al worship); The Dagar Brothers-Raga Singers of India, four musicians 
described as “‘the indisputable masters" of the highly complex, difficult, 
ritualistic Dhurpad style; and The Classical Khmer Ballet of Cambodia. 

The co-sponsors are Mr. Harvey Lichtenstein, director of the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, Mr. Mel Howard, a New York impresario, 
and Mrs. Ninon Tallon Karlweis, a prominent New York talent 
representative. Their idea is to have similar non-commercial festivals 
on an annual basis, and hope in this way to introduce to North 
American audiences many other as yet unfamiliar performing-arts 
groups. 

From The Christian Sctence Monitor, October 18, 1971. 


Fayrüz, the world-renowned Lebanese singer, made her first North 
American appearance in October, 1971. She appeared throughout 
the month in New York, Boston, Montreal, Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Houston, Atlanta, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 
Fayrüz was accompanied on the tour by La Troupe Populaire Libanaise 
and by the Karakalla Dancers. The program, entitled “Echoes from 
Baalbeck," was an outgrowth of the performances at the world- 
famous Baalbeck International Festival in Lebanon. It included folk 
singing and dancing, as well as the superlative voice of Fayrüz. The 
event was sponsored by the Forum for Arab Art and Culture, a non- 
profit organization established in the spring of 1971, whose purpose 
is to present to the United States and Canada the finest examples 
of the art and culture which abound in the Middle East. Their address 
18: 

Forum for Arab Art and Culture 
P.O. Box 354 
San Francisco, California 94101 
M. B. BOULLATA 
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Center for the Study of the Modern Arab World. (Centre d' Études 
pour le monde arabe moderne. C.E.M.A.M.). In October, 1971, St. 
Joseph's University, the Jesuit institution of higher learning in Beirut, 
Lebanon, opened its Center for the Study of the Modern Arab World. 
It aims to be a place of encounter for those who are concerned with 
the process and problems of acculturation in the Arab world, in the 
Middle East and in North Africa, and also wishes to be a place of 
synthesis among the various disciplines in the study of that accultura- 
tion. Of special interest to the Center is the area of confrontation 
between the process of modernization in the Arab world on the one 
hand and of traditional Islam on the other. By a systematic study 
and analysis of this conflict, the Center hopes to contribute to an 
understanding of contemporary Arab society. 

Among the Center's current projects are: (1) an annotated bibliog- 
raphy—confined for the present to material in English and French— 
on socio-cultural changes in the Arab world, insofar as these are related 
to the values and institutions of the area; (2) the preparation of a 
sociological investigation aiming to determine the scope and intensity 
of the impact of modernization on Arab youth; (3)a systematic 
review of newspapers and periodicals for material reflecting Arab 
opinions and attitudes on the problems of socio-cultural change; 
and (4) a content analysis ofrecent Arab writings dealing with accultura- 
tion. 

The Board of Directors are: Emile Hachem, Michel Allard, Maurice- 
Pierre Martin, John Donohue, Joseph O’Kane, and Joseph Ryan. 


The 29th International Congress of Orientalists will be held in 
Paris on July 16-22, 1973. The Congress will be divided into eleven 
sections and a number of sub-sections, as follows: 1. Ancient Near 
Kast (Assyriology; Egyptology; Semitic Studies); 2. The Christian 
Orient; 3. Hebraic Studies; 4. Arabic and Islamic Studies (History 
and Civilization; Language and Literature); 5. Iranian Studies (Ancient 
Iran; Modern Iran); 6. Central Asia (Ancient Central Asian Civilization; 
Mongol Studies; Turkish Studies); 7. India (Pre-modern India; Modern 
India); 8. Southeast Asia (Insulindian Archipelago; Southeast Contin- 
ental Asia); 9. Chinese Studies (Pre-modern China; Modern China); 
10. Japanese and Korean Studies (Korea; Japan); 11. Libraries, 
Bibliography, Reference materials. 

Anyone wishing to present a paper should inform the Secretary- 
General of the subject before January 1, 1973, and should send him 
an abstract no longer than 200 words before April 1, 1973. 

The registration fee will be 150 F for ordinary members and 50 F 
for students. Invitations will be sent to those who request them. 
Please write to: 

Secretary-General: Yves Hervouet, Professeur à l'Université 
de Paris VIII. 

Assistant Secretaries: Paul Garelli, Professeur à l'Université 
de Paris I. 


de Paris III. 


André Miquel, Professeur à l'Université 


SURVEY OF PERIODICALS 


I. General and Miscellaneous. Manuscripts, libraries. History of 
Islamic Studies. 
II. Pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur'àn. Hadith. 

III. Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and Devo- 
tional Life. Ethics and Customs. Attitudes towards magic, ete. 
Sociology of Islam. 

IV. Theology. Movements, sects; Shi'a. Philosophy. Sciences. 

V. Sufism. Sufi Orders. Saints. 

VI. Law. Politics; state; government. Nationalism. Socialism. 
Economies. 

VII. Arabie and other relevant languages. Literature, culture, art. 
Education. Universities. 

VIII. History of Muslim peoples, generally and in various areas 
(including studies on pre-Islamic period). Islam in modern 
history. 

IX. Islam and other religions, civilizations, philosophies and ideol- 
ogies. 

X. Christianity and Islam (from a Christian point of view). The 
Church in Muslim environments. 

The list of periodicals regularly surveyed is published annually in 

the January issue. Other issues show only new entries for the quarter. 

New entries: 


A.R.B. Africa Research Bulletin, Africa Research Ltd., Exeter, England. 

B.Z. Byzantinische Zeitschrift, München. 

C.H. Christian Herald, New York. 

IOI. Informations Catholiques Internationales, Paris. 

IRE. International Review of Education, Unesco Institute for Education, 
Hamburg. 

M ed. St. Medieval Studies, Pontifical Instatute of Medieval Studies, Toronto, 
Canada. 

OneDh. One Church, Journal of the Patriarchal Parishes in the U.S., Moscow 
Patriarchate, New York. 

P.P.J. The Pakistan Philosophical Journal, The Pakistan Philosophical 
Congress, Lahore, 

Spec. Speculum, A Journal of Mediaeval Studies, Cambridge, Mass. 

Vie La vie spirituelle, Paris. 


I. General and Miscellaneous. Manuscripts, libraries. History of Islamic 
Studtes. 


See algo no. 1986. 
1894 A CRITICAL EXAMINATION oF lSLAMIO TRADITIONALISM. 8. Alam 
Khundmiri. J.M.A., II, 2 (1971), 1-18. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN THE JEWISH QUARTER OF THE OLD CITY oF JERU- 
SALEM, 1970. N. Avigad. I.E.J., XX, 3-4 (1970), 129-140. 
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or THE QopESH IN Fustat. A Geniza Stupy. Moshe Gil. J £.S.H.0., 
XIV, 2 (1971), 136-196. 
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Charles Pelat. J.#.S.H.0., XIV, 2 (1971), 107-135. 

SuR DEUX CHÂTEAUX MUSULMANS D'IFRIQĪYA. Alexandre Lézine. 
R.E.I., XXXIX, 1 (1971), 87-102. 

THE TANNING COTTAGE INDUSTRY IN PRE-ĪSLAMIO ARABIA. Ahmad 
Khan. J.P.H.S., XIX, 2 (1971), 85-100. 


IL Pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur'ün.. Hadith. 
See also nos. 1897, 1899. 
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19-21. 
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ISLAM IN A WEST AFRICAN CHIEFDOM: 
AN INTERPRETATION * 


It is sometimes asserted that major proportions of indigenous 
populations in forest areas in West Africa are in the process of con- 
version from traditional religious practices and beliefs to Islam. The 
purpose of this paper is to show how questions arise concerning that 
assertion through the analysis of the past century of Muslim life in a 
Mende Chiefdom in Sierra Leone. Through identifying emerging pat- 
terns of Islam and the relationships of these patterns to each other 
and to the broader society a basis will be made for the suggestion that 
Islam has been assimilated by the Mende in a way that calls into ques- 
tion the assertion noted above. 

The paper is organized around a hypothesis that all Muslims in 
the nineteenth century were regarded by Mende as strangers and were 
welcome in the chiefdom because they offered techniques for linking 
the Mende to external sources of certain desired values. There were 
two types of Islam. One type offered techniques to link ‘force’ in the 
spiritual-cultural realm to Mende needs. The other type had little to do 
with Mende culture but its adherents interposed in the economic 
realm between the agriculturalist Mende and external trade centers. 
Further, eventually both types perpetuated themselves and recruited 
adherents from Mende society so that Islam in the chiefdom can still 
today be understood as of two fairly distinct types: ‘Stranger Islam,’ 
small numerically, the members of which supply economic services, 
and “Mende Islam,’ which can be understood as consisting of technical 


* Data for this study were collected in the course of research for a Ph.D. dissertation 
approved by the Boston University Graduate School in May, 1970, and entitled, “A 
Socio-Historical Analysis of Modernization and Related Mission Influences in Two Chief- 
doms in West Africa, 1876-1940." The author is indebted for financial support to the 
Fund for Theological Education for the award of a Rockefeller Doctoral Year Fellow- 
ship. 
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additions to the traditional Mende repertory of means for dealing 
with halet for its many adherents.: 

Halei is the generally latent force that, in the Mende consciousness 
of reality, impregnates the universe and is the basis of the efficacy of 
instruments and techniques employed to secure supernatural ends. 
Mende society supports technicians or specialists in the use of halei 
including officials of the secret societies and private practitioners. * 

The locale with which we are concerned is the Kori Chiefdom of the 
Moyamba District in Sierra Leone. Its population of about twenty 
,thousand consists largely of farmers who live in small villages scattered 
` throughout the chiefdom. The two large centers are the town of Taiama 
and Njala University College. Njala is located near the southern boun- 
dary of the chiefdom and until quite recently has not significantly 
affected the patterns of Islam. Taiama, however, long influential for 
Islam, is the trade, political and educational center of the chiefdom, 
with a current population of about two thousand. It was a focal point 
in the Kpaa Mende migration of earlier centuries. In the nineteenth 
century Taiama was a strongly fortified town and was said to have 
been the capital of the entire Kpaa Mende region from the Gorama 
Mende Chiefdom in the Hast to Senahun on the Bumpe River in the 
West. 

With this introduction we can proceed to analyze the emergent 
patterns of Islam in Kori Chiefdom in the late nineteenth century 
to date. 


IT 


Muslim patterns in the nineteenth century are partly, perhaps 
largely, to be understood as functions of Mende needs growing out of 
the inter-tribal conflicts and the encroachment of the West. 

The influence of Freetown as a center of commerce increased during 


1 The procedure of analyzing MAlaki Islam in West Africa into two types is common. 
John Spencer Trimingham distinguished Muslim traditionalism from neo-Islam in 
Islam in West Africa, 2nd printing (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1961). (Herem- 
after oited as Trimingham, Islam.) Humphrey J. Fisher distinguished between reforming 
and acclimatized Islam in “Some Reflexions on Islam in Independent West Africa,” 
The Olergy Review, LIV, 3 (1968), 1-13. The latter analysis coheres more closely than does 
the former with the following presentation. 

2 Paraphrased from Kenneth Little, The Mende of Sierra Leone: A West African 
People in Transition, revised edition (London: Routledge and K. Paul; New York: 
Humanities Press, 1967), pp. 227f. (Hereinafter cited as Little, Mende.) The terms ‘Stran- 
ger Islam’ and ‘Mende Islam’ will be developed throughout the article. They represent 
what I observed to be a Mende perception of Islam in Kori Chiefdom. 
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the nineteenth century in the Taiama area, particularly late in the 
century. European trade firms established ‘factories’ or trade centers 
at the navigable heads of rivers north and south of Freetown. Trade 
centers that particularly influenced Taiama Mende were located at 
Waterloo, Rotifunk and Senahun/Bumpe. Trade and diplomatic inter- 
change between Taiama Mende and the West took place at the ports 
named, particularly at Senahun. Visits by Creole itinerant traders and 
by Government agents to Taiama were very unusual before the 1890's. 
In the absence of a direct presence of Western forces in Taiama a trade 
mechanism emerged to link the Mende agriculturalists with the West. 

Even prior to this linking, an overland trade existed between the 
North and Taiama, the imports consisting, apparently, largely 
of cattle, and the exports consisting largely of slaves.? This trade 
was brought to Taiama by Mandingo, Susu and Fula traders, who 
appear to have resided for considerable lengths of time in Taiama 
under the protection of the chief and with a landlord while negotiating 
the exchange of goods. These strangers were Muslim but apparently 
had no permanent mosque. What was the nature of the Islam they 
followed ? It is assumed that their original homelands were in regions 
influenced by the theocratic states of the Fouta Jallon. If so, they 
must have understood the notion of the sovereignty of God in human 
affairs. 

In response to the growing attraction of Western commerce in the 
1860’s and 1870’s the strangers from the North, who had taken up 
residence in Taiama, began to develop the routes linking Taiama to 
Senahun/Bumpe, Rotifunk and Waterloo. Though some Mende 
certainly walked down to trade centers, in general the Mende were 
reluctant to engage in the overland march. 

Thus, Mushm strangers played a large part in developing and main- 
taining trade links between the Mende in and around Taiama and 
two external markets: first, markets for domestic slaves in the north, 
probably at least as far as the Fouta Jallon; and second, centers 
related to Western commercial interests at riverheads to the west. 


3 Darrell L. Reeok, “Oral Data Regarding the History of the Process of Modernization 
and Related Mission Influences in Sierra Leone, Gathered in 1968-69,” 1971, Interviews 
No. 93, p. 609, and No. 75, pp. 515-517. (Hereinafter only the interview and page numbers 
&re oited.) This material consiste of interview transcripte, many of which were gathered 
in Kori Chiefdom, and has been deposited in four research archives: the Center for 
African Oral Data of the African Studies Association, Indiana University; the E.U.B. 
Archives of the United Methodist Church, Dayton, Ohio; the Oral Data Archives of 
the African Studies Center, Boston University; and the library of the African Studies 
Institute, Fourah Bay College, University of Sierra Leone, Freetown. 
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These traders were the earliest source for the development of the 
Stranger type of Islam. 4 

The earliest basis for the development of a second type of Islam 
among the Mende of Taiama grew out of the practice followed by 
leading warriors and chiefs of including in their retinue Muslim 
Mandingo and Susu workers of supernatural means.5 The way in which 
the Mende saw them using symbols of Islam as means for channeling 
halei to assure victory was entirely compatible with traditional Mende 
notions of cause and effect. As such, Islam seems merely to have been 
added extrinsically to the Mende repertory of means for accomplishing 
certain ends. * The employment of a Muslim as a worker in halei cer- 
tainly did not imply any exclusive commitment to Islam as a way of 
hfe with a locus of authority transcending Mende culture. Rather, 
aspects of Islam seem to have been subsumed into the Mende world- 
view as a practical measure—hence, ‘Mende Islam.’ 

By virtue of association with civil and war chiefs Islam undoubtedly 
acquired considerable prestige with the masses. Furthermore, trust 
relationships were established between Mende leaders and Muslim 
advisers.’ These factors seem to have readied the chiefdom for a 
widespread utilization of Islam in the twentieth century, and thus 
the workers in supernatural means, though not themselves of the Mende 
tribe, can be regarded as a significant source of the Mende type of 
Islam. 

During the nineteenth century, as we have seen, the roots of Islam 
were sent down among the Taiama Mende. ? The Islam of this period 
can be understood as already having consisted of two types: first, 
relatively normative Islam practiced by stranger traders; second, the 


4 Many observers have noted the important role played by traders in the spread of 
Islam. See Trimingham and Christopher Fyfe, “Early Expansion of Islam in Sierra 
Leone," Sierra Leone Bulletin of Relignon, II, 2 (1960), 36 f., and James Franklin Hope- 
well, "Muslim Penetration into French Guinea, Sierra Leone, and Liberia before 1850” 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 1958). 

5 Gee, for example, Interview No. 72, p. 474. 

$ This judgment is supported by information from Little, Mende, p. 229, where he 
includes the mori-man as one among several types of medicine men or workers in halei. 
I prefer the term ‘Muslim workers in supernatural means’ to mort-man because in Kori 
Chiefdom mori-man seems to have been understood as any Muslim, worker in means or 
not. 

7 A leading Muslim of the Mende type, converted about 1915, said: ‘The reason why 
we believed iu the teaching of Islam—because when our ancestors were warriors the 
mori-men used to work for them to be successful. So therefore [we] had every cause 
to hold a firm belief in Islam." Interview No. 67, p. 419. 

8 This is not to imply that Islam was not present earlier. 
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use of Islamic symbols as means by practitioners within the limits of 
the Mende conceptions of cause and effect, for Mende purposes. 


ILI 


In the twentieth century the Muslim influence continued to develop 
and expand along the lines begun in the nineteenth. 

Certain social developments occurred among the Stranger Muslim 
type. The demise of warfare enforced by colonial controls led to a 
slackening of demand for the services of the workers of means. No 
longer needed in the chiefs’ courts, Muslims continued to work means 
privately, seling amulets or phylacteries to individual Mende. The 
number of such practitioners in Taiama today is only three or four and 
they are not highly regarded by many of the Stranger Muslim type.? 

As elsewhere in West Africa at this period, however, Muslim traders 
were strengthened 1n their position through the imposition of colonial 
control of the hinterland, made effective in the Taiama area about 
1900. The colonial government sought, among other things, to expand 
trade and to increase the commercialization of hinterland life. The 
factory system spread inland along waterways and along the railroad. 
The rail passed along the southern boundary of Kori Chiefdom and 
intersected the Taia [Teye] River downstream about twenty miles 
from Taiama at Mano. Trade firms, managed by Creoles, expatriates 
and Lebanese, sprouted up shortly after 1900 at Mano, later at Taiama. 
Manufactured goods came up the river from Mano in canoes and boats 
for sale in Taiama; produce was gathered in Taiama and sent down 
to Mano for transshipment to Freetown on the rail. Taking advantage 
of openings in the new commercial life, the Muslim sons of the nine- 
teenth-century traders evolved between 1900 and 1970 from tailors 
to traders, contractors and entrepreneurs. 

The mosque emerged as a social institution shortly after 1900. A 
mosque building was constructed at an early date, probably about 
1908, upon the suggestion of Madam Yoko, the powerful chief of the 
Kpaa Mende Chiefdom. (Kori Chiefdom was formed out of the Kpaa 
Mende Chiefdom when the latter broke up in 1919 after the death of 
Madam Yoko.) The organizer of the construction appears to have 
been a Mende (though not a native of Taiama) by the name of Vandy, 
a leader in Taiama politics and at one point a chiefdom speaker.!? 
The Muslim Strangers who supported the mosque were able, apparently 


9 Interview No. 48, p. 304. 
10 Interview No. 49, pp. 319 f. 
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at least as early as 1916, to support an Álimamy ('Alimamy' is the 
colloquial for Imam) and a Qur'àn teacher.!! ‘Big Muslims,’ all strangers 
from the North, formed the core of the Muslim social organization. The 
authority of the Alimamy to judge disputes between Muslims accord- 
ing to Islamic law came to be accepted by the chiefs. The present Ali- 
mamy is considered to have jurisdiction over cases that arise between 
Muslims. If the case cannot be settled within the Muslim community 
it is referred to the local court. 12 The Alimamy is accustomed to asking 
two of the elders of the mosque to consult with him in hearing disputes. 

The Stranger Muslims in Taiama itself, consisting of about ten 
nuclear families of Mandingo, Susu and Fula, maintain a close group 
identity and a sense of community. 13 They are each others’ frequent 
companions. In the evening the men gather on verandas near the 
mosque for a friendly chat before or after prayers. Their group identity 
is enhanced by the many characteristics they have in common as 
distinct from the Mende culture around them. 

Insofar as chiefdom political life is concerned, the Stranger Muslims 
have virtually no direct influence over it and no aspiration to office. 
(The late Vandy, mentioned above, was an exception to the typology 
being developed because he was a leader in the mosque but also a 
Mende and a political figure.) They have no claims to high office partly 
because they lack the ability to demonstrate descent from a chiefdom 
founder, a sine qua non for the office of paramount chief in the practical 
workings of politics. 14 

In the social sphere, links have been made between the Stranger 
Muslims and some Mende families through marriage. The earliest 


U Interviews No. 44, pp. 275-278, No. 49, p. 321, and No. 75, pp. 518 f. 

13 Interview No. 75, p. 519. My impression is that cases judged by the Alimamy 
are infrequent. Considering the large number of Muslims in the chiefdom, the infrequenoy 
of cases coming before the Alimamy seems to suggest that the large percentage of dis- 
putes between Muslims, at least of the Mende type, are taken directly to the chief and 
the Alimamy is bypassed. If so, the legal ethos of the Mende Muslims would clearly be 
the traditional Mende notions. 

13 Temne in Kori Chiefdom who are Muslim deserve attention but are excluded from 
the present study because they seem to be highly impermanent residents and have 
not formed structural relationships to Mende society nor to the Stranger Muslims as 
defined. above. 

14 [n national politics M.P.’s are elected from constituencies. M.P.'s appear to often 
utilize secret societies as bases for political strength. Stranger Muslims have no access 
to this base. This may help explain why Islam has not been a strong factor in internal 
political life in the Mende areas of Sierra Leone. For a different view and a broader 
perspective, see Trimingham, “Islam and Secular Nationalism in Africa,” M.W., LVI 
(1966), 308. 
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traders appear to have come as bachelors and to have made arrange- 
ments for Mende women to be their wives. The contemporary 
Stranger Muslims descend from these marriages. In such marriages 
the wife's identity appears to be centered about the husband and his 
family, however, and is thus oriented much more to the patterns of 
Stranger Islam and the mosque than to the wife’s parents’ culture. 
It is through the sons and daughters of such marriages that growth 
has come to the Stranger Muslim type. 16 

Secret societies have traditionally acted as fundamental unifying 
and controlling agencies in Mende society and, in frequently unob- 
trusive ways, still do. Stranger Islam, however, is unrelated to the 
secret societies. The leading Stranger Muslim males do not belong to 
the male societies (Poro and Wunde) and they remember their fathers 
as not wanting society membership. Furthermore, the Alimamy 
preaches against secret society membership in the mosque. The Ali- 
mamy ‘objects to “... secret arrangements whereby people pray to 
objects in the form of baal and then make a big feast in their honor..." 
and sees such activity as indication of devotion to a second god." 

In moving to consider the growth of the Mende type of Islam, as 
indicated above, during the present century, a very large number of 
Mende (perhaps three thousand in the chiefdom, though this is only a 
very rough estimate} have adhered to Islam particularly as a result 
of the preaching of traveling prophets, ‘evangelists’ and village prayer 
leaders.18 Mende Muslims can be distinguished from Stranger Mushms 
by several criteria. Oceupationally, the Mende Muslims find livelihood 
largely in agricultural and political pursuits. (A number of twentieth- 
century paramount chiefs including the incumbent have sympathized 
with or adhered to Islam.) Another difference, more fundamental, 
involves the fact that Mende Muslims adhere to secret societies. One 
informant stated: “Secret societies were traditions, so whether a 
Muslim or a Christian we still have to follow our tradition by getting 
membership to our secret societies.” There is evidence that even 
village prayer leaders who could be classified as Muslims of the Mende 
type were ‘society men.’ 1? 

The fact of secret society membership suggests that Islam has been 


15 Interview No. 75, p. 515. 

16 For example, see Interview No. 94, p. 624. 

1? See Interviews No. 44, p. 276, and No. 75, pp. 517, 519 £. 

18 Itinerant preachers appear to have been and stil to be quite common in Kori 
Chiefdom. For an anthropologist’s description of the activity of such & person, see 
Kenneth Little, “A Moslem ‘Missionary’ in Mendeland," Mas, XLVI (1947). 

19 See Interviews No. 68, p. 428, and No. 76, p. 551. 
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assimilated on a very selective basis by a number of the masses. The 
sacrifices, processions, prayers and other symbols that have been assi- 
milated seem to be compatible with the Mende concept of the manipu- 
lation of halei for social health and personal well-being.*? Islam of the 
Mende Muslim type appears not to threaten the traditional Mende 
worldview. Thus it is apparent that the Islam of the Mende Muslim 
type of the twentieth century bears roughly the same relationship to 
Mende cosmology as the Islam of the Muslim workers of supernatural 
means bore in the nineteenth century. The addition of elements of 
Islam may not, even over the long haul, lead to the disintegration 
of the traditional Mende fundamental religious beliefs. 

Villagers of the Mende Muslim type have certain obligations to the 
mosque in Taiama that bring them into association with the Stranger 
Muslims. Some villagers walk to Taiama for Friday prayers and festi- 
vals, The elders of the Taiama mosque (Stranger Muslims) call on 
villagers for financial assistance in projects such as the construction of 
the new mosque (under way in 1968-1969). Evidence indicates, however, 
that the authority of the Stranger Muslims controlling the mosque over 
Mende Muslims rarely extends to the religio-legal elements of Islam. 
Villagers of the Mende Muslim type have not come under the control 
of the Alimamy nor of the Law and do not, apparently, care to sub- 
mit to either. 

Thus Islam and Muslims are valued by Mende for limited reasons. 
The Stranger Muslims have had a part in maintaining trade relations 
with the West; they are valued for their role in trade but not necessarily 
for their relatively normative Islam. But the Mende masses have 
incorporated into their own religious beliefs technical aspects of Islam 
which they have come to appreciate, sometimes in place of some of 
their original practices, though not to an extent that would threaten 
their fundamental tradition religio-cultural notions. Rather, it is due 
to these very notions that they have been able to value technical 
aspects of Islam as practically beneficial. 


IV 


Two special matters deserve detailed discussion: Stranger Muslims 
as entrepreneurs and the case of the Wali-yu. 
At the turn of the century the Muslims of the Stranger type were 


20 If further investigation confirms this tentative conclusion, even God would be a 
secondary concern and petitions to Him might be for purposes of manipulation, not of 
submission, for Muslims of the Mende type. 
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mostly tailors, but over the years they have developed several kinds 
of business enterprises. At the time of this research the little group of 
Stranger Muslims dominated certain activities in the modern economic 
Sector and competed in others. For instance, one operated the only 
poda poda (small intercity transport bus) running from Taiama, ?! 
and the same individual operated the only rice mill in the chiefdom. 
Another owned the best rental residential property in Taiama and had 
developed a small but well-stocked retail shop, the only African- 
operated shop in Taiama in position to compete with Lebanese shops 
in selling Western goods. The same individual had entered production 
agriculture through the raising of chickens and turkeys, processing 
and freezing them and selling them through supermarkets in Freetown. 
Another family operated the chiefdom's only petrol station, looated 
at Mokunde on the Freetown-Bo road. Others engaged in the more 
traditional forms of produce and goods trade, though one of these had 
formerly contracted for oertain construction projects in the chiefdom. 
These activities require capital and management, and in this connection 
many of the Stranger Muslims utilized banking services. 

Opportunities presented by the modern economic forces impinging 
on Kori Chiefdom have been seized virtually as & group by those of 
the Stranger Muslim type. Rather than merely mediating between 
the commercial West and the Mende agricultural economy, however, 
the emphasis seems to be shifting to positive embodiment of the 
notions of rationalization, entrepreneurship, profit seeking and capital 
formation, once identified as Western. Reasons for this shift may include 
the inability of this group to compete politically, their freedom from 
certain Mende obligations and attitudes, and their accumulation of 
skills and experience in the matters of trade and financial endeavor. 
These Stranger Muslims have been able to turn themselves into vir- 
tually the only African representatives of the ‘Protestant Ethic’ 
in Kori Chiefdom. The notion of the function of Muslims of this type 
as interposers between the Western economic patterns and Mende 
agriculturalists appears valid for the twentieth century as well as 
the nineteenth, and their Stranger community has been supported 
and shaped through the performance of this role. 

Another matter is the incident of the visit of the Wali-yu to Kori 
Chiefdom in 1916. Wali-yu is a colloquialism used in reference to a 


“ In reference to this service and others following, it is recognized that Njala Univer- 
sity College also operates such services but only for the use of persons connected with the 
institution. 
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type of ‘prophet’ called wal: in Arabic. ** Despite a detailed search of 
Government archives and mission periodicals only two written refer- 
ences clearly related to the Wali-yu could be located. One was a comment 
by a district commissioner concerning a dispute between the Wali-yu 
and the paramount chief of Yonni Chiefdom and the other was a depre- 
catory remark by a missionary. *? The absence of written commentary 
falls short of signifying the vast influence of the Wali-yu on the chief- 
dom at the time of his visit. In tours to towns surrounding Taiama 
and during his stay in Taiama itself he influenced hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, in favor of Islam. Many informants said that conversions 
were encouraged by threats that any who refused would be turned to 
stones or other objects. The Wali-yu ministered in Taiama with the 
permission of the chief, but excesses of the Wali-yu against secret 
societies caused the chief eventually to ask him to leave the chiefdom. 
It is said that the Wali-yu exposed the Poro devil in the middle of 
town and entered the Bundu bush to scatter the initiates. In addition, 
the Wali-yu recruited a number of scholars from among the leading 
families and instructed them in Islam. These scholars left the chiefdom 
with the Wali-yu and, according to oral information, accompanied 
him south to Liberia. In Liberia apparently the Wali-yu was arrested 
and extradited to Sierra Leone. 24 Several of the young scholars returned 
home to Kori Chiefdom and have remained attached to Islam. 

The influence of the Wali-yu’s ministry upon Islam in the chief- 
dom is difficult to assess. The training of the scholars led to the develop- 
ment of leadership for Islam of the Mende type in outlying towns and 
villages. The scholars returned to become, in some cases, village leaders 
and are of the Mende Muslim type because they do not refrain from 
secret society participation. So far as his radical reforming tendencies 
were concerned, the thrust of the Wali-yu was directed at the secret 
institutions at the heart of Mende society. Though he was unsuccessful 
in imposing on the chiefdom the social authority of Islam as he under- 


*3 A walt is a kind of local saint or miracle-worker. See H. A. R. Gibb and J. H. 
Kramer, eds., Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1953), pp. 629 f. 
The Wali-yu was probably a far-roving marabout, as he was said by one informant to 
be of the Sarakoolie tribe of Senegal. 

33 The archival source is: District Commissioner, Ronietta Distriot (E. D.'H. Fairt- 
lough), Decree Book, Southern Province, Ronietta District, II (1905-1921), 191-193 (on 
deposit in the Distriot Office, Moyamba). The missionary reference is E. M. Hursh, 
"At the Forks of the Road,” Evangel, XXXVII, 1 (1918), 18. Search of legal records 
and of the Freetown press for the period might be rewarding. 

24 Important oral sources are Interviews No. 32, pp. 200-210; No. 44, pp. 274 £.; 
No. 67, pp. 416-419; No. 60, pp. 358-860; and No. 62, p. 377. 
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stood it, it appears that the ranks of the Mende Muslim type were 
swollen by the efforts of the Wali-yu. From that time until this the 
Mende Muslims have been vastly predominant over the Stranger Mus- 
lims in absolute numbers. Still, because the Stranger Muslims continue 
to fill all the leadership roles in the central mosque at Taiama they are 
far more influential in the normative developments of Islam than the 
Mende Muslims, while the latter resist any influence that threatens 
the existence of their societies. 

We have presented considerable evidence that Mende Muslims in 
this chiefdom continue to understand the world from within the Mende 
traditional view and have subsumed selected aspects of Islam into that 
worldview. This evidence might suggest the need for a reappraisal 
of the strength of Mende (and perhaps of West African) traditional 
institutions relative to Islamic encroachments. Trimingham appears 
to hold that though the traditional worldview has shaped Islam to 
some extent in West Africa, nevertheless Islamic culture is gradually 
and inevitably breaking down animist life. 35 Little suggests that Islam 
has largely taken over the Mende indigenous faith. 18 These assess- 
ments may be correct. Yet, additional time perspective may lead 
observers to the conclusion that the traditional worldview has exhibited 
sufficient strength and flexibility so as to enable it to assimilate selected 
features of Islam, to include them within itself, and perhaps even to 
take on the appearance of Islam. But it is the nature of the under- 
standing of man and the cosmos, not the particular practices, that is 
determinative and if the Mende frame of reference continues to 
provide meaning for the masses even while they use elements of Islam 
it is Islam itself that will have been ‘converted.’ The question is not 
closed by any means, at least in Kori Chiefdom, and perhaps the firm 
conclusions reached in years hence will come closer than our generation 
is able to an understanding of the complexities involved in this process 
of cultural interaction and attitudinal change. 


V 


In summary, evidence has been presented to indicate how the 
patterns of Islam in Kori Chiefdom have been shaped in such a way 
that two distinct types of Islam have been and still are to be observed. 
In this dualism the type denoted as Stranger Islam has been oriented 
toward the Qur'an and Muslim culture and has maintained a certain 


35 Trimingham, Islam, p. 34. 
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autonomy from Mende cultural life and institutions. Stranger Muslims 
have played a valued role in linking the Mende agricultural consumer- 
producers and the modernizing forces impinging upon the chiefdom 
from the outside, but have not succeeded in winning large numbers of 
converts. Mende Islam, the second type, has won many adherents and 
operates within the Mende worldview as a means for the acquisition 
and channeling of halei or ‘force’ in addition to or in some cases even 
in place of means heretofore possessed by Mende people. It may be 
inaccurate to conclude that Mende traditional religion is disintegrating 
before a Muslim onset. Rather, it may be that the Mende have been 
able to limit the influence of Islam to certain valued interposal func- 
tions between needs and the sources of satisfaction, and that Mende 
Islam is best to be understood as a form of Mende traditional religion 
with technical aspects of Islam added for practical purposes. Whether 
these tentative conclusions are valid and whether they can be gener- 
alized for application to other areas in West Africa awaits further test- 
ing. 


University of Puget Sound DARRELL L. REECK 
Tacoma, Wash. 


THE IMAGE OF THE ARAB IN 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


I 


Prior to the nineteenth century, information about the Arab that 
was available to the average Englishman or American and from 
which he might shape his own image of the people of the Middle East 
was rather fragmentary. Knowledge was to be gained primarily from 
reading works that did not really focus on the Arab people. ! 

There was the Biblical record, in which the ancestors of the Middle 
Eastern people of today were almost invariably cast in the role of 
villain. There were the histories of western Europe, in which the Arabs 
and Turks (who were usually looked upon as identical) were drawn as 
savage hordes or slippery, treacherous, sensual voluptuaries. There 
was the literary record with its somewhat casual but almost invariably 
unflattering reference to the Arab peoples. 

The literate Englishman or American at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century had few detailed accounts of the Arab lands and their 
peoples upon which to draw. But new resources were soon to be 
provided. The Napoleonic wars, the international impact of the indus- 
trial revolution with its intensified quest for trade and empire, and 
the rise of the missionary movement in Christian Protestantism—all 
of these induced & growing number of curious, adventurous and some- 
times evangelical spirits to acquire some firsthand acquaintance of the 
countries and people of the Middle East. The focus of this investigation 
has been the written record of these nineteenth-century travelers and 
adventurers from England and the United States. The aim is two-fold: 
to ascertain the picture of the Arab peoples that these writings con- 
veyed, with some speculation as to the reasons for their individual 
impressions, and to present some conclusions as to the impact which 
their images of the Arab in turn had upon those who read them. The 


1 The term ‘Arab’ is used here to include the citizens of those countries in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and North Africa that form at present the political grouping called the 
Arab states or the Arab bloc. As the discussion that follows will indicate, the inclusion 
of the various peoples of this area—Berber, Egyptian, Levantine, Bedouin—under a 
single term, ‘the Arab,’ poses some real problems, especially when one seeks to press 
them all into a common image. But this very fact is of significance, both for those in 
the English speaking world who tend to look at the whole Middle East in monolithio 
terms, and for those in the Árab bloo who insist on identifying almost all of the natives 
of the area as fellow Arabs. 
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present analysis is highly selective, but hopefully representative. It 
focuses on the most popular of these books, the ones that very likely 
made the deepest imprint on their readers, most of whom had perforce 
to base their image of the Arab on the reports of others. 


II 


In 1825, Edward William Lane, a young man of 24, Seeking warmer 
climate because of ill health and fascinated by the Eastern lands, set 
sail for Alexandria, Egypt. He found there a group of brilliant scholars 
and explorers who were beginning to probe the present and the past 
of this land. Lane determined to write an exhaustive description of 
the country, and for five years he took notes, made sketches, and lived 
among the people of upper and lower Egypt. One result was his two- 
volume account, The Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, 
that appeared in 1836. An immediate success, it was reprinted repeat- 
edly and for more than half a century was considered the standard 
authority on its subject. It is still in print. 

Although careful and precise in his detailed description of the 
patterns of life among the many segments of Egyptian society, Lane 
could not resist making broad generalizations about the Egyptian 
people, especially in his chapter, “The Character of the Egyptians.” 
Fundamentally sympathetic, Lane was nevertheless sharply analytical, 
and it becomes obvious to the reader that he was speaking from a 
value system that was definitely Christian and decidedly English. 
The Egyptians, according to Lane, are marked by “quickness of 
apprehension, a ready wit, and a retentive memory." Unfortunately, 
he writes, their mental energy is lessened by their religion, laws, 
government, and climate. The Muslims have much religious pride—the 
name of God is always on their lips—but their behavior is most 
inconsistent with their profession. They exhibit exemplary patience 
and fortitude, nearly approaching apathy. At the same time they are 
marked by their cheerfulness, and love amusement. They are most 
hospitable, but are lacking in gratitude. They have a strong sense of 
family loyalty, and love their country, dreading to leave it. Except 
for those who earn their livelihood by severe manual labor, they are 
indolent. Their generosity is matched by their cupidity. They are 
somewhat sensual, their women especially being ''of highly libidinous 
disposition.” They are easily excited and quarrelsome but seldom 
come to blows. ? 

a Edward William Lane, The Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians (London: 
C. Knight, 1836), I, 377 ff. 
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As can be noted from the above thumbnail summary, the picture is 
not flattering. It gives, however, all the semblance of forthright 
honesty, and is presented with a wealth of illustrative detail. Nor does 
Lane seem to be writing out of blind Mushm antipathy. His subsequent 
separate chapter on the Copts is even more severe in its strictures. He 
accuses them of bigotry, bearing “bitter hatred of all other Christians.” 
On the whole, too, they are “of sullen temper, extremely avaricious 
and abominable dissemblers: cringing or domineering according to 
circumstances.” Generally ignorant and deceitful, they are “faithless 
and abandoned to the pursuit of worldly gain to indulgence in sensual 
pleasures." ? 

Such an appraisal of the Egyptian people—both Muslim and Copt— 
could easily create & sharply negative image, especially when a reader 
brought to it earlier predilections against the Egyptian, or when he 
Bkipped the other sections of Lane's volume which pointed to the 
conditions under which the Egyptian populace had lived for centuries 
and which, Lane was careful to point out, had made such a mark on 
their outlook and temperament. Lane made many close friends among 
the Egyptians, and there is evidence — even in the book—that he had 
real affection for the Egyptian people. But this tone does not come 
across very strongly in the volume. The impression he leaves is that 
of a highly civilized, highly moral, highly scholarly man examining 
with scrupulous efforts at fairness and comprehensiveness a people 
that are, to his decidedly English judgment, curiously benighted 
and primitive. 

Much less scholarly, but even more instantaneously popular, were 
the volumes that appeared shortly after Lane’s work, written by a 
group of high-spirited young men, most of them well-to-do, who came 
to visit the Middle East in & spirit of adventure, curious and perhaps 
fascinated by earlier accounts but fundamentally more concerned with 
the thrill of an exotic experience and the pleasure of writing up their 
escapades than with a careful and sympathetic understanding of a 
different people. 

One of the earliest is Alexander William Kinglake’s Eothen, first 
published in 1844, and unquestionably the most popular of all nine- 
teenth-century English travel books on the Middle East, going through 
at least twenty editions, including Everyman. Kothen is a lively, 
almost exuberant book, written with style and grace, recounting the 


3 Ibid., 335. Later writers lament Lane’s portrayal of the Copts and ite impact on 
Western minds. See S.H. Leeder, Modern Sons of the Pharaohs (London: Hoddre 
[1918]), p. 308. 
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candid and individual responses of a young Englishman to the lands 
he is visiting—Egypt, Syria, Palestine and Turkey. Unlike Lane’s 
volume, it is not analytical or judgmental in tone. It contains few 
sweeping generalizations or magisterial judgments about the Arab 
people that he met. One of the rare exceptions is his description of 
the “true bedouins,” and it is noteworthy that the generalizations here 
focus on the physical rather than moral attributes. 


Almost every man of this race closely resembles his brethren; 
almost every man has large and finely-formed features, but his 
face is 80 thoroughly stripped of flesh, and the white folds from 
his headgear fall down by his haggard cheeks so much in the burial 
fashion, that he looks quite sad and ghastly; his large orbs roll 
slowly and solemnly over the white of his deep-set eyes; his 
countenance shows painful thought and long suffering—the suffer- 
ing of one fallen from a high estate. His gait is strangely majestic, 
and he marches along with his simple blanket as though he were 
wearing purple. 4 


Here certainly is one of the most glowingly romantic pictures of the 
desert Arab. 

If Kinglake’s tone is not judgmental, neither does it convey much 
empathy. The center of the narrative is not the land and its people; 
it is himself. Occasionally he shows a youthful identification with the 
individualistie, anti-establishment patterns that he associates with 
the Arabs. Standing beside the Jordan River, he sighs: 


On the banks of the Jordan you know that you are on the very 
frontier of all accustomed respectability. There on the other 
side of the river there reigns the people that be like to put you 
to death for not being a vagrant, for not being a robber, for not 
being armed and houseless. There is comfort in that—health, 
comfort and strength to one who is aching from weariness of 
that poor, dear, middle-aged, deserving, accomplished, pedantic, 
and pains-taking governess, Europe. ? 


At the same time he shows again and again his Britishness. In an 
offhand way the book conveys the note of condescension of a member 
of a superior race traveling through these benighted lands. He meets 
an Englishman on the desert and comments: “I thought him manly 
and intelligent—a worthy one of the few thousand strong Englishmen 


4 Alexander William Kinglake, Eothen (London: Wm. Blackwood, 1904), p. 218. 
5 Ibid., p. 156. 
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to whom the empire of India is committed.” * He is often more openly 
critical of the Middle Eastern Christians than the Muslim Arabs, but 
this is because he associates more with them and because they are 
persons whom one can therefore consider as being in a measure respon- 
sible for their behavior and thus subject to criticism. The Muslim 
Arabs rarely penetrated to this point of personal relationship. 

As episodes pile up of his escapades and contacts, a general image 
of the Middle Eastern peoples emerges, an image compounded of 
trickiness, untrustworthiness, and incomprehensible fatalism. Implic- 
itly, the Muslim religion is seen to be a primary cause of this kind of 
behavior. With a twinge of British conscience, Kinglake tells of the 
intimidation that his dragoman, Dhemetri, a Middle East Christian 
of Greek origin, used as the only pragmatic means of gaining provi- 
sions and accommodations among the strange barbarians. Dhemetri 
resorted on occasion to the use of a horsewhip, and his tone in dealing 
with the Muslim Arabs, Kinglake relates, was not only firm and reso- 
lute, but at times “very violent and even insulting.... This tone, 
which I always disliked, though I was fain to profit by it, invariably 
succeeded." * But Kinglake salves his conscience a bit, and excuses 
Dhemetri, by pointing to the causes for his behavior: 


He had lived for the most part in countries lying under Muslim 
governments and had witnessed (perhaps too suffered from) 
their revolting cruelties; the result was that he abhorred and 
despised the Mahometan faith and all who clung to it. 8 


For all its glamor and appeal, Kinglake’s picture of the Middle East 
and its inhabitants is an unflattering one. His conclusion aptly 
illustrates this: 


Behind me I left an old and decrepit world—religions dead and 
dying—calm tyrannies expiring in silence—women hushed and 
swathed and turned into waxen dolls—love flown and in its 
stead mere royal and "Paradise" pleasures. ? 


Eliot Warburton, a personal friend of Kinglake, also took a Middle 
Eastern tour, following much the same path that Kinglake had taken, 
and also achieving fame from his account of his travels. For both it 
was their first literary venture, and for both, their most widely read 


6 Ibid., pp. 235 f. 
? Ibid. 

8 Ibid., p. 328. 

9 Ibid., p. 365. 
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work. The Crescent and the Cross, like Eothen, was a popular success 
running through eighteen editions, the last as late as 1888. Unlike 
Kinglake, who announced that he sought deliberately to discard from 
his book “all valuable matter derived from the work of others," 
Warburton filled his volume with factual details, many gleaned from 
earlier accounts, chief among them Lane’s The Manners and Customs 
of the Modern Egyptians. In fact, according to Warburton’s biographer 
in The Dictionary of National Biography, The Crescent and the Cross 
was looked upon almost as a guidebook to Egypt, the country to which 
Warburton devoted primary attention. What emerged is a book 
that is almost uniformly derogatory in tone. Here speaks the superior 
Britisher, the evangelistic, moralistic Christian, shuddering at the 
wickedness he observed—or, more likely, read about, for he was not 
very long in the country. His tour began in Egypt and he leveled his 
field cannon at the Egyptian whom he described as fundamentally 
a “sensualist and a slave.... He is only fit to be a subject in the basest 
of all kingdoms.” The women “have all the insipidity of children 
without their innocence or sparkling freshness, Their beauty, volup- 
tuous and soulless, appeals only to the senses." As for the male, "The 
Moslem purchases his wife as he does his horse; he laughs at the idea 
of honor and of love." 1° 

Warburton made some feeble attempt to recognize the conditions 
that the Egyptian peasants endured. Says he: "He justly considers 
the law under which he lives as but a formal instrument of oppression, 
and his pride and ingenuity are perpetually tasked to evade it." 9 
However, the tone is uniformly judgmental and the analysis concludes 
with this peroration: 


His loyalty is slavishness; his courage is ferocity; his religion, 
superstition; his love, sensual; his abstinence, pharisaical; his 
resignation, a dastardly fatalism. 1 


Such comments are interspersed with a much more detailed description 
of Muslim Egyptian manners and customs, but they set the tone. 
Almost casually he adds that his analysis ‘‘applies almost equally to 
the Syrian and the Constantinopolitan." 13 

As the title of the volume might lead one to suspect, Warburton 
considered the Muslim religion the chief villain. But even his pro- 


10 Eliot Warburton, The Oresceni and the Cross (New York: Wiley and Putnam, 
1845), I, 65 f. 

u Ibid., 76. 

18 Ibid., TT. 

13 Ibid., 79. 
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Christian bias is put to test as he considers the Egyptian Copts, and he 
passes summary judgment—very likely borrowed from Lane—by 
stating that they are “considered deceitful, sensual and avaricious,” 
even though admitting that “they are very industrious.” 14 

Yet, when Warburton turns to the Bedouin, there is an element of 
grudging admiration as he comments on their love of freedom, hospi- 
tality and patience in the face of hardship and privation beyond belief. 
Even so, he tempers his comments by assuring his reader that the 
romantic and chivalrous picture of the Arab, gained from tales of Sala- 
din in the period of the Crusades (was he referring to Scott’s Taltsman ?) 
was far from contemporary reality. Perhaps, too, he is chiding his 
friend Kinglake for his enthusiasm over the Bedouin. Only the Middle 
Eastern Jew kindles his own enthusiasm and admiration, and this may 
be in part because “the Muslim hates the Jew above all nations." 15 

If, as the DNB article cites, The Crescent and the Cross contained 
the “germ of many ideas" about the Middle East “accepted by English 
statesmen,” 16 then Warburton indeed contributed to a most dismal 
image of the Arab. There is more than a hint, too, of the white-man's- 
burden doctrine in the book. Britain may well have the responsibility 
to enter this section of the world, he states, “to vindicate the Cross, 
where her best and bravest blood was shed six hundred years ago,”1? 
and, the implication is clear, to bring the torch of civilization and moral- 
ity to these degenerate peoples. 

In another Middle Eastern travel book appearing around this time, 
The Howadjs in Syria, its author, George William Curtis, reflects on 
the fundamental condition that should mark the author of a book 
of travels, namely, “a sympathy between the nature of the man and 
the country he visits." 18 This desire to feel and accept the spirit of 
the countries visited Warburton lacked almost completely. And it is 
obvious from The Howad)i in Syria that Curtis, a romantic young 
American with transcendental leanings toward Eastern mysticism 
and philosophy, did respond to the Middle East and especially to the 
desert. Like Kinglake, whose Eothen he commented on with apprecia- 
tion, Curtis entered his travels with a verve and a sense of humor 
that spilled over into his writing. His analysis of the people was at 
times as sharply critical as Warburton’s but without animus, and 


14 Ibid., 95. 

15 Ibid., II, 118. 

16 Dictionary of National Biography (New York: Macmillan, 1899), LIX, 295. 

17 Warburton, Crescent and Cross, I, 242. 

18 George William Curtis, The Howaajt in Syria (New York: Harper, 1852), p. 83. 
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with a frequent search for explanations. The national character of 
the Egyptians he felt was influenced by the desert: 


This fateful repose, this strange stillness, this universal melan- 
choly in man’s aspects and in their voices, ... the intent but com- 
posed eagerness with which they listen to the wild romances of 
the desert, ... all this is of the desert. 1° 


However, Curtis too could be cavalier in his judgments. The people 
he met as he traveled through Syria impressed him as “repulsive in 
appearance, the dregs of refuse races. They look mean and treacherous 
and would offer small resistance to determination and skill." *» When 
he reached Jerusalem, Curtis was disappointed by its deadness and 
smallness but especially by the jealousies and friction between the 
various Christian communities who vied for preference at the holy 
spots. In exasperation, he states: “The Christians in Jerusalem are 
the worst of all Christians." * This kind of generalization, however, 
is relatively rare. Like Kinglake, he focuses his writing upon himself 
and his adventures, and since he had an open and sympathetic nature, 
the over-all impression that he leaves of the Arab people is not a 
censorious one. 

Several years later, Curtis’ American compatriot, the indefatigable 
traveler and writer of travel books, Bayard Taylor, was to express in 
even greater detail his dismay at the behavior of the Christian commu- 
nities in Jerusalem, especially at the church of the Holy Sepulchre. His 
volume, Lands of the Saracens, was the most widely read American 
account of travel in the Middle East in the period of the 1840’s and 
1850’s. An accomplished storyteller, Taylor was a master of the art 
of presenting vividly the sensuous and naughty with just the right 
shade of middle-class Protestant disapproval. He poses as the tolerant 
observer and occasionally the daring participant in the strange ways 
of ‘different’ peoples, and his accounts titillate the senses but draw 
back safely with the proper moral conclusion. The lengthy description 
of the luxury of the Turkish bath and of smoking the water pipe and 


' . drinking coffee, the chapter on the ecstasies and agonies of hashish, 


and the fulsome praise of the Circassian female, tantalizing in her full 
drapery and veil, build up a picture of the Arab as a sensual volup- 
tuary. Taylor’s visits in the cities were almost invariably spent in the 
home or company of the very wealthy, and thus his stories breathe 


19 Ibid., p. 13. 
20 Ibid., p. 132. 
21 Ibid. 
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the air of Oriental opulence. On the other hand, the account of his ride 
through the villages and wastelands is filled with tales of the knavery 
of the guides, constant threats of robbery and attack, and demands of 
tribute. The images are both contradictory and yet in a way com- 
plementary. This is a land strange, irrational, benighted; its people, 
at least at the time, hopelessly mired down under a government— 
Turkish—which is a “monstrous system of deceit and corruption," 
and filled with a lethargy and fatalism that is appalling. But with 
American optimism, from time to time he exclaims, especially about 
sections of Syria (which at that time embraced present-day Lebanon 
and Israel): "What a paradise might be made of this country, were 
it in better hands!" Or, more directly, ‘Give Palestine into Christian 
hands, and it will again flow with milk and honey.’’# 

Taylor seemed to carry no animus against the people; he simply 
was not touched. He presented the Arab as a strange and curious object, 
fascinating but inexplicable. His observation about the robust native 
Christian he meets in Damascus reveals this: 


He was the handsomest and most dignified person I have ever 
seen. He was a king without a throne.... In any country but the 
Orient I should have pronounced him incapable of an unworthy 
thought; here he may be exactly the reverse. 23 


The 1840’s and 1850’s marked a high tide for books on the romance 
‘of the Middle East, as described by those who visited the region. 34 
The five described above reveal something of the variation of impres- 
sions and attitudes toward the Arab people. They also reveal some 
common tendencies—to exaggerate, to paint in startling colors, to 
make these people seem so different that they are almost from another 
planet or the product of pure fiction. Where solid firsthand acquain- 
tance was negligible, authors seized upon secondhand evidence and 
drew picturesque but often highly inaccurate generalizations. For 
example, capitalizing on the awakened interest in the Middle and Far 
East, several writers translated and edited anthologies of poetry 
from the Orient. The most popular of these collections was William 


22 Bayard Taylor, Lands of the Saracens (New York: Putnam, 1855), pp. 110, 52. 

33 Ibid., p. 129. 

34 Other writers include John L. Stephens, Incidents of Travel tn Egypt, Arabia 
Petraea, and the Holy Land, 1854; L. Ross Browne, Yusuf or the Journey of the Franji, 
1854; John W. DeForest, Oriental Acquaintance; or, Letters from Syria, 1856; James E. 
Cooley, The American in Egypt, 1842; J. A. St. John, Egypt and Nubia, 1844; William 
M. Thackeray, Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo, 1852; and Harriet 
Martineau, Eastern Life Past and Present, 1848. 
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Alger’s The Poetry of the Ortent, originally published in 1862 and 
going through at least five editions. After describing Arab poetry as 
characterized by “martial movements, bounding arteries, indefatigable 
activity, love of perilous enterprise, thirsting rage,” Alger gives free 
poetic rein to his picture of the Arab personality which he says the 
poetry conjures up: 


Visions of tawny brows, flowing beards, soft eyes, picturesque 
turbans, pawing chargers, and patient dromedaries.... It is the 
land of the date tree and the fountain, the ostrich and the giraffe, 
the tent and the caravan.... Hospitality waves her torch through 
the night to win the wanderer to be a guest. Reeking vengeance, 
with bloodshot eyes and dripping blade, dashes by on a stallion 
shod with fire. 25 


One other travel book of the mid-nineteenth century remains to 
be considered, the most widely read of all, at least in America—Mark 
Twain's Innocents Abroad. Published in 1868, well after the first flurry 
of travel books on the Middle East, it was a best seller, launching 
Twain on his career as a humorous writer, and still read by many in 
the mid-twentieth century. This popularity is most unfortunate, for 
of all the books on this section of the world, Twain’s picture of the 
Arab is among the most shallow and unperceptive, and can lead to 
no true insight about the Arab people. Some of the reasons are quite 
understandable. His was a very short sojourn—less than five weeks— 
and came in the closing period of a hot summer after two months of 
an exhausting tourist race through southern Europe. His opportunities 
for meeting and becoming acquainted with Arab people was more 
limited than most of the earlier writers, for he was one of seventy 
persons making a grand package tour aboard the first American luxury 
cruise ship, the Quaker City. The excursions on land were almost 
always in groups. Some of the group were timid ladies; many had no 
great spirit of adventure or even curiosity. ?9 There is little indication 
that Twain had much prior interest in this section of the world and 
its people, and even though he did quite a bit of shipboard cramming 
and drew for many of his letters upon such guidebooks as Josiah Porter’s 
Handbook for Syria and Palestine, he had limited historical perspective 


?5 William Alger, The Poetry of the Orient (New York: Roberta Brothers, 1865), 
p. 50. 

28 The account of Twain’s tour on the Quaker City is well described in Traveling 
with the Innocents Abroad, ed. by Daniel M. McKeithan (Oklahoma: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1958); and especially Dewey Ganzel’s Mark Twain Abroad (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1968). 
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on the Middle East. Like Kinglake’s and Curtis’ accounts, his volume 
focuses on himself and his adventures and misadventures. Twain was 
under a frustrating writing schedule. He had financed his trip by con- 
tracting with two newspapers to send back frequent reports; his assign- 
ment for the Datly Alta Calsfornia called for fifty dispatches, and for 
the New York Tribune, six. Under the pressure to produce interesting 
“funny” letters at the rate of more than two a week, it is little wonder 
that Twain’s impressions were often injudicious, superficial, exagger- 
ated, and negative. With most of the other passengers aboard the 
Quaker City, Twain shared the shock of disillusionment when he 
confronted the reality of this region, especially the Holy Land. Says 
Ganzel: “They came looking for a Sunday School supplement; they 
found a near desert Middle Eastern country, and they preferred the 
image they brought to the one they found." 37 

Twain never really got past the role of sight-seer—unless one 
considers ‘odor-smeller’ a different role. He had a sharp eye for the 
picturesque and the ludicrous. His first contact with an Oriental city 
occurred shortly after the trip began, when the ship touched at 
Gibraltar and Twain had a chance to visit Tangiers. Fresh and 
exuberant, Twain wrote to his mother: 


We are glad we came here among the Africans, Moors, Arabs, 
and Bedouins of the desert. I would not give this experience for 
all the balance of the trip combined. This is the infernalist hive 
of infernally costumed barbarians I have ever come across yet. 38 


His account in Innocents Abroad carries the same wild enthusiasm for 
the picturesque city. Tangiers, he says, was unlike any city except those 
found in pictures and stories, and then only in a book like The Arabian 
Nights. A little over a month later, he got his next glimpse of an 
Eastern city, Constantinople. From the ship it struck him as a “noble 
picture,” but he adds, “its attractiveness begins and ends with its 
pieturesqueness." 3? From this time on, his response to the culture 
which he observed was almost entirely one of rejection. His antipathy 
toward the Turks and their government had already been aired in his 
account of the Sultan’s visit to France. For the Muslim religion he had 
little sympathy. Muslims were fantastic pagans who were “keeping 
up their gymnastics till they ought to have been tired if they were 
not." 39 Increasingly, the dirt and the wretchedness of the hordes of 

37 Ganzel, Mark Twain Abroad, p. 246. 

38 A. B. Paine, ed., Mark Twain's Letters (London: Chatto and Windus, 1920), I, 130. 

$9 Twain, Innocents Abroad (Authorized Uniform Edition, New York: Harper, 


1897), IL, 80. 
30 MoKeithan, Travelling with the Innocents Abroad. p. 117. 
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humanity were bringing mixed reactions and lessening his enthusiasm 
for the color and costume. 

When Twain began his inland excursion into Syria and Palestine, 
the barrenness and bleakness of the countryside and the unmitigated 
squalor of the villages turned his emotions almost to savagery, and 
he castigated those who wrote of the beauties of the Holy Land for 
their romantic balderdash. A Syrian village, he says, “‘is a hive of huts 
one story high ... and as square as a drygoods box.... A Syrian village 
is the sorriest sight in the world." 31 He spends pages describing the 
village of Magdala, and especially the "stupid population.... How 
the vermin-tortured vagabonds did swarm.” 32 This village became his 
model of Middle Eastern towns, and repeatedly thereafter, when he 
would come to another town, he would dismiss it with such a statement 
as, "Nun is Magdala on a small scale," or '"This was another Magdala 
to a fraction, frescoes, [camel dung] and all” 33 

Twain's impression of the people of the Middle East was at least as 
unflattering as his picture of the countryside and town. On one occa- 
sion, when he was flogging his favorite horse—the Turks and their 
tyrannical misrule—he waxed sympathetic about the people of Syria, 
the oppressed race, very poor yet "ground down by a system of 
taxation that would drive any other nation frantic.” In this humanita- 
rian mood he generalized: “These people are naturally good-hearted 
and intelligent, and, with education and liberty, would be a happy and 
contented race." 34 However, this tone of optimism—found also in the 
writing of other Americans such as Curtis, Taylor, and Cooley $5— 
soon disappeared. The closer Twain comes to examining these same 
people, the more hopeless his verdict seems to be. 


They reminded me much of Indians, did these people. They sat 
in silence and with tireless patience watched our every motion. 
... Lhey were infested with vermin and the dirt had caked on them 
tll it amounted to bark.... The children were in a pitiable 
condition—they all had sore eyes and were otherwise afflicted 
in Varlous ways. 99 


31 Twain, Innocents Abroad, 216 f. 

32 Ibid., 262. 

33 Ibid., 307, 311. 

34 Ibid., 180 f. 

35 The volumes of Curtis and Taylor have been described above. James E. Cooley's 
The American in Egypt, cited in n. 24, is a volume filled with broad caricature and 
strong humanitarian indignation. 

86 Twain, Innocents Abrod, 223. 
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When he reaches the village of Endor, his tone becomes more harsh: 


They were the wildest hordes of half-naked savages we have 
found thus far.... It was Magdala over again, only here the 
glare from the infidel eyes was fierce and full of hate.... Dirt, 
degradation, and savagery are Endor’s speciality. 3” 


Even after taking into account the ennui and fatigue caused by the 
plethora of sight-seeing, even allowing for the effect of the heat and 
dirt that rolled over them as they traveled through semi-desert all day, 
still Twain’s almost uniform reaction to the Arabs and other Middle 
Kastern people is a bit curious. He never seems to have found one of 
them who actually penetrated beyond his senses, or to whom he 
warmed and came to regard with the famous Twain affection. He found 
no “nigger Jim" among these multitudes of unfortunates. Very rarely 
did he seem even to include them in the "damned human race" for 
whom he raged in later years. He never seems to have been able to see 
in these people the qualities and likeness of the twelve disciples; 
all he saw was the mob that yelled, “Crucify him." Perhaps a clue to 
T wain's savage potrayal of the Arab people lies in the religious associa- 
tions inevitably raised by this traveling over ‘sacred’ ground. Twain 
had been rebelling since childhood against much of his Protestant 
religious heritage. Now, as he walked in the dust and heat of Palestine, 
where the Man of Nazareth once trod, and confronted directly his 
questioning of the authenticity of the Biblical accounts, the pre- 
posterous patter of native guides, the filth and beggary of the populace, 
the evidences of sectarian bickering even in the holiest of all Christian 
shrines, all these corroborated his skepticism and challenged his belief 
in a God whose ethic, as found in the New Testament, he nevertheless 
deeply respected. The violence of his portrayal of the modern descen- 
dents of the Biblical Palestine may be in part a reflection of and an 
escape valve for the violence of his own feelings as he wrestled with 
his religious beliefs and doubts. 

No one explanation suffices. The several factors that have been 
listed, however, are common to many a summer tourist coming from 
the comfortable luxuries of western Christendom and touching down 
for an all too brief time in this strange barren country whose inhabi- 
tants speak a completely unintelligible tongue and who thus can be 
seen only and not really known. Twain’s image of the Arabs, like those 
of most of the roving travelers, is a caricature, at best a two-dimensional 
snapshot. With Twain, as with Warburton, the image of the Arab 
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has the darkness of Dante’s figures in the Inferno. Some of the other 
travelers sketched with lighter strokes. But, except for Lane, who had 
lived among the Egyptians for several years and who spoke their 
language, they showed little recognition of the complexity that marks 
all human individuals, and of the variation that exists among members 
of a people or nation. Few of the travel writings acquaint the reader 
with real Arab persons shown in all their human perplexities and contra- 
dictions, the chief reason being that the authors did not themselves 
know Arabs intimately. In a sense, this made it easier—for writer and 
reader—to form stereotypes of ‘the Arab.’ Not real students of the 
culture or the people but travelers—or, better, 'sight-seers'—they 
shared their impressions of the people they encountered. To the extent 
that they were vivid writers, these impressions help to convey not only 
an image of the Arab but also an emotional response to the image, 
which the reader was inclined to adopt. 


III 


In summary, nineteenth-century English and American writings 
on the Middle East provided in general a sharper physical description 
of the Arab peoples and some aspects of their folkways and patterns 
of life than had the earlier accounts. But they did not venture very 
far in exploring the inner man nor did they provide the means whereby 
the sensitive reader could walk in the sandals of the Arab individual. 
Not until the turn of the century did a new group of writers, men and 
women who immersed themselves in the life of the Arab people and who 
came to know them sympathetically, make available to the average 
American or Englishman the resources to arrive at a more meaningful 
understanding of the Arab, and to create an image of greater depth. 


Hope College Joan W. HoLrLENBAOH 
Holland, Michigan 


EGYPTIAN HISTORY THROUGH STAMPS 
INTRODUCTION 


Coins, with a history of many centuries, can provide crucial historical 
data on otherwise dark periods, but stamps, a nineteenth-century 
innovation, can fill no such glaring gaps.1 Appearing during a period 
of abundant written records, postage stamps are unlikely to reveal 
the unknown date of a king’s reign or provide otherwise unobtainable 
evidence on a country’s financial affairs. Can they tell the historian 
anything he does not already know? Should philately perhaps be 
left to the systematizing instincts of the cataloguer and the acquisitive 
urge of the collector ! 

Stamps do deserve the attention of the serious historian, just as 
works of art, music, or literature are not the province of the specialist 
alone but also of the general historian. Like these other media, stamps 
reflect the spirit of an age and reveal much about the values of 
different societies. As official productions, of course, they tell about 
the interests of governments rather than of private individuals. In 
the same way that the historian can examine an earlier history book 
for evidence on the outlook of its author rather than for knowledge 
of the period he wrote about, so the philatelist studies a commemorative 
of a one thousand-year-old battle not to learn about that event but 
about the attitudes of those doing the commemorating. And what 
countries do not commemorate can be as significant as what they do. 

On the Egyptian scene, stamps can help us to gauge the depth of 
the overlapping and conflicting Egyptian, Islamic, Arab and Pan- 
African feelings familiar to any student of the country’s modern 
history. * They can illustrate both the continuity and the changes 
between the pre- and post-revolutionary periods. King Fariiq’s 


1 For some stimulating suggestions on the potential uses of Islamio philately, see 
Harry W. Howard, ‘Islamic Philately as an Ancillary Discipline," in The World of Islam, 
ed. by James Kritzeck and R. B. Winder (London: Maomillan, 1960), pp. 199-232. 

3 Scots Standard Postage Stamp Catalogue (2 vols., New York, issued annually) 
is the standard reference work. Unleas otherwise indicated, the comments on stamps 
in this article are based either on information in Scott’s or on observation of the stamps 
themselves. The date a stamp was issued is indicated in parentheses following ite mention, 
thus making it easy to locate in Scoti's. Note that in this article the date refers to the year 
of issue, not to the year in which commemorated events took place. Minkus New World- 
Wide Postage Stamp Catalog (2 vols., New York, issued annually) often has fuller infor- 
mation than Scos. Zehert Catalogue for Postage Stamps of Egypt, U.A.R., and the 
Sudan, ed. by Mehanny Eid (8th ed., Cairo, 1967) has a great amount of detailed infor- 
mation of particular interest to the philatelist. 
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stamps, for example, overestimated the public’s interest in his portrait 
and his birthdays, while President Nagir’s reluctance to put his picture 
on stamps should be considered in any attempt to evaluate the person- 
ality cult which grew up around him. Stamps reveal much about the 
economic and social views of the governments at different periods, 
and they indicate the strength of the various foreign cultural currents 
coursing through the country in the last century. That Egyptian stamps 
at one time or another bore inscriptions in five different languages 
(Arabic, Turkish, Italian, French, and English) or that Fartiq’s issues 
declared him to be “King of Egypt and the Sudan” are not mere 
philatelic curiosities but significant facts of cultural and political 
history. 


THE SEARCA ror NATIONAL IDENTITY 


Royal and Revolutionary Portrasts 


The Muhammad ‘Ali dynasty dominated the political life of Egypt 
for a century and a half (1805-1952), save for several decades of eclipse 
during the height of British control. Despite this prominence, religious 
inhibitions about portraying living things helped keep royal portraits 
off Egyptian stamps for more than fifty years after the first issues 
appeared in 1866. An initial set bore Islamic-style geometric designs 
(Fig. 1); thereafter monuments—mostly Pharaonic—remained the 
standard subject matter until the 1920’s. Conservative religious atti- 
tudes were rapidly weakening among the Westernized elite by 1900, 
and had it not been for the presence of the British, Egypt might have 
anticipated or closely followed the Ottoman Empire's timing in 
showing its ruler, Sultan Mehmet V, on a stamp in 1913. ? The British 
were scrupulously deferential to traditional religious feelings and in 
any case did not care to advertise the Bometimes rebellious royal 
family whose authority they had carefully chipped away. In Syria, 
Lebanon, and elsewhere, the stamps of other colonial Tegimes also 
stuck carefully to non-controversial monuments and scenic views. 
That Egypt was nominally under Ottoman suzerainty until 1914 
may also help account for the delay in her case. As it was, the first 
Egyptian royal portrait did not appear until 1923. 


8 In Persia, leas modernized but traditionally lees reluctant to portray men and 
animals in art, Shah Nasir al-Din's portrait was shown as early as 1876. Conservative 
Saudi Arabia did not feel ready to depiot its ruler until the coronation of King Faysal 
in 1964. 
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Muhammad ‘Ali’s descendants made up for lost time in the thirty 
years between the much-qualified declaration of Egypt’s independence 
in 1922 and the 1952 revolution. Kings Fu’ad and Fariiq flooded the 
country with regular issues bearing their portraits and commemora- 
tives marking royal birthdays, weddings, and deaths. One wonders 
what the public thought of stamps marking Fu’ad’s fifty-eighth birth- 
day (1926) or the eighth anniversary of his death (1944). Among other 
things, Farüq's stamps celebrated his ninth, eighteenth, and twenty- 
fifth birthdays (1929, 1938, 1945), his first and second marriages 
(1938—Fig. 2, 1951), and the long-awaited birth of a male heir (1952). 

Fu’ad and Fàrüq also honored some of their predecessors who had 
been unable to advertise their achievements philatelically. The doughty 
founder of the dynasty, Muhammad “Ali (1928, 1049—Fig. 3) and his 
flamboyant grandson Igmà'il (1934, 1945— Fig. 4, 1946, 1950) appeared 
on several occasions. Ibrahim Pasha, the energetic soldier who pre- 
deceased his father Muhammad ‘Ali, was also commemorated (1948). 
Fu'&d and F&rüq chose not to commemorate ‘Abbas I, usually described 
as reactionary and despotic, or the weak-willed Sa'id, whose reign saw 
& disastrous influx of Western adventurers into Egypt. Nor do Tawfiq, 
‘Abbas II, or the short-reigned Husayn Kamil, all of whom reigned in 
the shadow of the British, appear on stamps of the period. Ancestral 
pride and the ghosts of old family quarrels probably influenced the selec- 
tion, for Fārūq was the son of Fu’ad, the grandson of Isma‘il, the great- 
grandson of Ibrahim, and the great-great-grandson of Muhammad 
‘Ali. The others, who were not commemorated, belonged to rival 
branches of the family. 

The Free Officers’ revolution hurried Fàrüq into exile in 1952, 
and Egypt was declared a republic the following year. It was Farüq's 
philatelic fate to have his face obliterated with three black bars (Fig. 
5); these overprinted stamps served until they could be replaced by 
new issues. With one exception, the royal family have not appeared 
on Egyptian stamps since, even though Muhammad ‘Ali, [brahim, 
and Isma‘il have some claim to being national heroes, not merely 
members of a discredited ruling house. The exception is significant. 
The scene shows Khedive Tawfiq, neglected on commemoratives 
earlier, confronting Colonel Ahmad ‘Arabi in the ‘Abidin Palace square 
during the proto-nationalist uprising of 1881-1882 (1957). “Arabi, 
clearly the hero, presents a list of demands from horseback, while the 
Khedive and his European advisers stand humbly in the foreground 
listening. On other commemoratives issued since the revolution a 
variety of nationalists, reformers, and cultural leaders have replaced 
the royal dynasty as objects of national veneration. 
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Egypt new rulers did not rush to replace the royal personality 
cult on stamps with one of themselves. They preferred, as will be seen 
below, to glorify the social groups who now represented ‘the people’ 
in official mythology. General Muhammad Najib, titular leader of the 
revolution, did not appear on stamps, and Colonel Nasir, despite his 
widespread popularity, did not permit his portrait to be shown until 
1964. Large souvenir sheets of that year and the following one (issued 
for the philatelic market rather than for general postal use) portrayed 
Nagir prominently, once advertising the diversion of the Nile for the 
High Dam and once trumpeting his re-election as president by 99.999% 
of the votes. The President’s picture was displayed on an ordinary 
stamp only once during his lifetime, in the excitement of the 1967 
crisis (Fig. 6). Here Nasir appears towering above the Arab masses, 
waving as he proclaims “Arab Solidarity for Palestine Defence.” 
Whatever the reason for such exceptions, Nasir generally avoided 
the temptation to put his picture on stamps despite the fact that a 
personality cult was allowed to flourish in other media. This philatelic 
modesty contrasts strikingly with the self-adulation of such other 
soldier-politicians as Atatiirk of Turkey and Qasim of Iraq who plas- 
tered stamps with their portraits during their tenures of office. In death, 
however, it seems clear that Nasir will dominate Egyptian stamps far 
more than he did in life; the first commemorative set with his portrait 
was issued only a few weeks after his death (1970). 


Egyptian Nationalism 


National pride is evident on Egyptian stamps from the very begin- 
ning. One sign of this is the preoccupation with Pharaonic monuments, 
as prevalent today as it was in 1866 when the first issues bore a pyramid 
watermark. All stamps issued between 1867 and 1913 featured pyramid- 
and-sphinx designs (Fig. 7), and the Giza pyramids have been a favorite 
subject ever since. In addition, various temples, relief scenes from 
tombs, and objects from the Tutankhamen collection have been popu- 
lar. In the pre-revolutionary period at least one stamp in four bore 
an ancient Egyptian scene or symbol. Since the revolution the emer- 
gence of socialist, Pan-Arab, and other themes has caused the propor- 
tion with Pharaonic subjects to slip slightly to about one stamp in five. 
In the 1960’s stamps were enlisted as part of the world-wide UNESCO 
campaign to raise funds for the excavation of Nubian sites and the 
preservation of the temples threatened by the High Dam. Colorful 
new singles or sets, usually showing the Nubian monuments, appeared 
every year. Pharaonic themes have also been used to celebrate modern 
history. The ancient god Thoth appears inscribing King Fu’ad’s 
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name in hieroglyphies on one stamp (1925), pictures of Pharaonic 
games commemorate the Olympics on another (1964), and Pharaoh 
Akhenaten and his family are shown on a Mothers’ Day issue (1964). 

National feeling comes through in many other ways, too. It was 
during Ism&'il's time that Arabic replaced Turkish as the usual lan- 
guage of administration, if not yet of the royal family. The first Egyp- 
tian stamps of 1866 bear Turkish-language inscriptions, showing the 
country's Ottoman tie (Fig. 1). One year later, however, Arabic 
replaced Turkish on stamps. The change in the language came at the 
time of Isma‘il’s hard-won acquisition of the title ‘Khedive’ (Viceroy), 
and a few years later (1872) the stamps proudly displayed the Khedivial 
title. These changes of course reflect Isma‘Il’s personal achievements, 
but they also mark a stage in Egypt’s slowly-emerging independence 
from the Ottoman Empire. 

As Egypt disentangled herself from Ottoman control, she was inevi- 
tably drawn into the European orbit. Isma‘il’s wistful assertion that 
Egypt was now a part of Europe was to be realized in 1882 in a way 
he had not intended—the British conquered the country. Postage 
stamps themselves are & Western innovation and evidence of Western 
influence in Egypt, and the appearance of European languages in 
addition to Arabic on the stamps is significant. Italian was first, 
supplementing Turkish and then Arabic on Egyptian stamps between 
1866 and 1879. 4 Egypt's postal services were developed by Italians, 
and Italian had been the lingua franca of the Eastern Mediterranean 
for centuries. But even though newly united, Italy could not compete 
in cultural prestige or political power with France in the late nineteenth 
century, and from 1879 to 1913 French became the second language on 
the stamps. 

Except for their ban on royal and nationalistic themes, the British 
rulers left only & few traces on Egyptian stamps. Àn English abbrevia- 
tion (0O.H.H.8., for “On his Highness’ Service") and its Arabic equiva- 
lent were overprinted on older issues in 1907 for use by government 
offices, but not until 1914 did the post office print & regular set of 
stamps in which English replaced French as the second language. 
French prestige and cultural influence in Egypt were considerable, 
and fear of international repercussions probably caused Britain to wait 
so long before substituting English for French. Issues of 1918 for use 
of the (British) Egyptian Expeditionary Force in Palestine and Syria 
and a few special stamps for army use in the 1930’s round out the 


4 On the stamps earlier than 1872 the only evidence of Italian is the value Para and 
the abbreviation “P.E.” for Piastre Ngitiane. Minkus, I, 1200. 
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philatelic evidence, from the British side, of the long occupation. 
Britain prided herself on remaining in the background and pulling 
strings on the Egyptian stage, and a stamp celebrating the 1882 land- 
ing at Alexandria or honoring the famous British proconsul in Egypt, 
Lord Cromer, would have been unthinkable. 

Philatelic indications of Egyptian elation at the recession of foreign 
influence after 1922 came quickly. An overprint, in Arabic only, 
announced the formal independence of “The Egyptian Kingdom" in 
that year. A set with King Fu’ad’s portrait a year later was completely 
printed in Arabic except for a Western-style numeral (Fig. 8). National 
pride is also evident in the reversion to French rather than to English 
as a second language in 1925 when the experiment with Arabic alone 
proved impractical. Frenchmen had long opposed the British in Egypt 
and had from time to time encouraged the Egyptian nationalists. 

Beginning with a commemorative of the 1936 Anglo- Egyptian Treaty 
(Fig. 9) which marked another stage on the road to Egyptian inde- 
pendence, ebbing of British control was celebrated more openly. 
Stamps cheered the British evacuation of the Citadel at Cairo (Fig. 10), 
the Nile Delta, and eventually the Suez Canal Zone (1946, 1947, 1954). 
The Egyptian flag was proudly shown after 1945, often in connection 
with the prolonged British withdrawal (1945—Fig. 10, 1946, 1947, 
1951, 1952, 1954). A stamp commemorated the agreement at Montreux 
to end the hated Capitulations, the diplomatic agreements which had 
given extra-territorial rights to Westerners for centuries (1937). It 
was the Capitulations which had made it possible for the French to 
issue special stamps for their own use at Alexandria and Port 
Said between 1899 and 1928. The abolition of the Mixed Courts, which 
had tried cases involving Western citizens, was also the occasion for 
rejoicing (1949). The nationalization of the Suez Canal and the armed 
resistance at Port Said to the Anglo-French invasion the same year 
(1956—Fig. 11) were the subjects of special issues, Another stamp 
savored the 150th anniversary of an Egyptian victory over the 
British at Rosetta in 1807 (1967), conveniently ignoring, incidentally, 
the fact that Muhammad ‘Ali was then ruler of the country. The Suez 
adventure of 1956 proved to be the last gasp of old-style imperialism 
in Egypt, and after 1907 the anti-British theme is gradually muted, 
recalled only in stamps remembering the nationalization of the Canal 
(1961, 1966) or honoring earlier Egyptian patriots. Nationalists like 
Mustafa Kamil, Muhammad Farid, and Hafni Nasif qualified for such 
honors even though they died before the age of Arabism and socialism 
(1958—Fig. 12, 1969, 1969). Sa‘d Zaghlül, the hero of the nationalists 
in the 1920’s, has not been commemorated, perhaps because of his 
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connection with the now discredited Wafd party. An issue marking 
the anniversary of the anti-British rising of 1919 shows a crowd scene 
instead of Zaghlil. Already in 1957, the government felt sure enough 
of itself to change the second language on the stamps from French 
to English, an overdue recognition that English was outpacing French 
in many Middle Eastern circles. The change may also reflect the new 
regime’s dissociation from the old lawyer-politician groups, many of 
them French-oriented, who had dominated parliamentary life before 
1952. 


Religious Loyalties 

Surprisingly, the stamps of pre-revolutionary Egypt ignored the 
country’s Islamic past.5 With a few exceptions, such as the appear- 
ance of the Sultan Hasan Mosque in the background of one stamp, 
Islamic monuments and historical events were not commemorated. 
The Cairo Citadel with its dominating Muhammad ‘Ali Mosque was 
shown (1914, 1938, 1946, 1947), but the emphasis here seems to be on 
dynastic and national rather than Islamic pride. The same may be 
partially true of the crescent-and-star watermarks on stamps of the 
period, emblems which are also found on the Egyptian flag. This 
neglect of the Islamic heritage reflects the monarchs’ secular attitudes; 
the religious leaders at the Islamic university of al-Azhar were not, 
after all, designing stamps. The failure to exploit Islamic ties, the one 
real bond between a foreign dynasty and its Egyptian subjects, is 
all the more striking in view of the family’s often hostile relations 
with the secular nationalists. 

Nagir and his colleagues were also secularists, and although they 
showed more understanding of the masses than the preceding rulers, 
they were at first reluctant to exploit Islamic sentiments. The new 
government’s clashes with the theocratic Muslim Brethren party may 
well have increased this hesitancy. A 1953 set did display the Sultan 
Hasan Mosque prominently (Fig. 18), but not until 1957 was an Islamic 
motif again shown. Since then Islamic themes have appeared occasion- 
ally, but with less frequency than Pharaonic or Pán-Arab subjects. 
The government commemorated Saladin’s victory over the Crusaders 
at Hittin (Fig. 14) and Mamluk victories over Louis IX at al-Mansiira 
in Egypt and the Mongols at ‘Ayn Jalit, Palestine (1957). It should be 
stressed, however, that as part of the bombastic “Egypt, Tomb of 
Aggressors’’ series issued in the wake of the Suez invasion, these stamps 


5 Howard, “Islamic Philately,” in World of Islam, p. 210, makes this point for Egyp- 
tian stamps in general. 
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are more Egyptian than Islamic in sentiment. The millenary of Cairo, 
celebrated in 1969, is also an Egyptian as much as an Islamic theme. 

On the cultural side, al-Maqrizi, an Egyptian historian of the 
Mamluk period, and the Persian physician and philosopher Avicenna 
(Ibn Sima) have been commemorated (1968, 1965). Avicenna represents 
a genuine, non-Hgyptian, Islamic interest, but the effect is lessened by 
& companion portrait of Imhotep, a Pharaonic wise man. Commemo- 
ratives of the religious reformers Jamal al-Din al-Afghani and 
Muhammad ‘Abduh round out the stamp gallery of Muslim heroes 
(1967, 1965), but they too might be interpreted in an Egyptian 
nationalist as well as an Islamic context, and neither individual has 
ever been popular with true religious conservatives. 

In the field of Islamic art and architecture, Nasir's regime com- 
pensated somewhat for earlier philatelic neglect. The mosques of al- 
Azhar (1957, 1959, 1963, 1969, 1970), Ibn Tüulün (1958, 1964) and 
Mardàni (1965) appear, as do the Fatimid gate Bab al-Futüh (1967, 
1969), the Qayt-Bay fort at Alexandria (1970), and various Islamic 
lamps and pitchers (1958, 1961, 1964, 1967, 1969). Some of these items 
appear on the special issues—roughly equivalent to Christmas postage 
stamps in Western countries—which have been printed annually 
since 1964 to mark the fasting and feasting of the Islamic month of 
Ramadan. * Here, if anywhere, one would expect to find Islamic dates 
along with Christian ones. * But they are absent, as though to serve 
notice that the regime will tolerate no nonsense from the Muslim 
Brethren and others who might wish to revert to a theocratic state. 
A picture of the Islamic Museum and a fancy Qur'àn souvenir sheet 
intended for stamp collectors have also been issued (1969, 1968). With 
the exception of the Umayyad Mosque at Damascus and the Citadel 
at Aleppo, which were shown on stamps shortly after Syria's entry 
into the United Arab Republic (1959), all Islamic objects and monu- 
ments shown are Egyptian and clearly reflect stress on the Egyptian 
side of Islamic culture. 

With a single exception in 1959, Christian themes did not make their 
way into Egyptian stamps until the late 1960’s. When they finally 
appeared, they seemed less a concession to the Coptic minority than 
an advertisement of tourist attractions. Even the centennial of the 
Red Cross was celebrated with Islamic crescents (the symbol of the 


6 Minkus, I, 1222. 

7 Islamico dates are found on an al-Azhar commemorative set, printed in 1942 but 
not released until 1957 when they were overprinted with a new Islamio date. Zeheri, 
pp. 145, 165. 
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Red Crescent, the Islamic world’s counterpart of the Red Cross), 
rather than with the parent organization’s symbol, the cross (1963). 
Scenes of St. Catherine’s Monastery in Sinai were more to lure sight- 
seers than to please the small Greek Orthodox minority in Egypt 
(1959, 1966). So too was the scene of Mary and Jesus and the ‘Virgin 
Tree,’ displaying a tree in Egypt associated in legend with the Holy 
Family (1967). The intended audience here is clear, for the issue is part 
of a set advertising International Tourist Year. Coptic art and architec- 
ture themes (1967, 1968, 1969) and a commemoration of the Coptic 
Museum (1969), while having some appeal for tourists, were doubtless 
also convenient concessions to the Copts by a regime which was 
issuing Islamic-oriented stamps while proclaiming its official religious 
tolerance. Another stamp honors St. Mark and has the recently-dedi- 
cated new Coptic Cathedral in the background (1968). 


Arab Nationalism 


Arab nationalism, as distinct from Egyptian nationalism, was slow 
to spread from its homeland in the Fertile Crescent across to Egypt. 
Not until 1945 did an issue celebrating the founding of the Arab League 
provide the first philatelic indication of Egyptian interest in Arabism. 
The following year a stamp honored the visit of Ibn Sa‘id to Egypt, 
and a set commemorated a conference of Arab leaders held in Egypt 
at Inshag (1946). Two years later Egypt was drawn into the Palestine 
War, and a patriotic stamp depicted a column of Egyptian infantry 
streaming into Gaza (1948). Shortly thereafter, regular Egyptian 
issues were overprinted “Palestine” for use in the separately- 
administered Gaza Strip remnant of Palestine which had come under 
Egyptian control. Despite such indications of growing involvement 
in Arab affairs, King Fariiq’s interests, as indicated on his stamps, 
lay elsewhere as the revolution approached. He was preoccupied with 
his second marriage (1951) and the birth of a male heir (1952) and with 
further congratulations to himself and his ancestors for founding a 
desert institute, Cairo University, and the Egyptian Geographical 
Society (1950). International sports events held at Alexandria and 
commemorated in 1951 were ‘Mediterranean’ rather than Arab. A new 
set of stamps and the overprinting of old ones advertised Fürüq's pre- 
tensions to be "King of Egypt and the Sudan” (1952— Figs. 5, 15) and 
revived his country’s long-standing hopes of controlling the upper 
reaches of the Nile. Arabism had yet to strike real roots in Egypt. 

Like its predecessor, the revolutionary regime at first showed scant 
concern for Arabism. Three years went by with no philatelic evidence 
of the Arab theme at all. In 1955 a set commemorated the founding of 
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the Arab Postal Union, and the following year a stamp marked the 
Second Jamboree of Arab Boy Scouts. An issue of 1957 bears the slogan 
“Gaza, Part of Arab Nation.” The term “Arab Nation” strikes a 
new note and presages the flurry of stamps with Arab unity themes 
which followed the birth of the United Arab Republic in 1958. Unlike 
Lebanon and Jordan, whose stamps reveal their suspicion of Arab 
unity slogans, Egyptian issues indicate an enthusiastic plunge into 
Arabism. For a time the name “Egypt” appeared on the stamps 
along with the new “United Arab Republic," but in 1960 the ancient 
name was dropped from the stamps and has not been used since. It 
should be remembered, however, that the continuing issue of stamps 
with Pharaonic themes indicates that specifically Egyptian national 
feeling is far from dead. 

The formation of the U.A.R. in 1958 was proudly marked by stamps 
showing an arch uniting the maps of Egypt and Syria. The eagle (1954, 
1958, and almost every year thereafter), a revolutionary symbol which 
had appeared earlier, and the new U.A.R. flag (1959, 1962, 1964, 
1969) were frequent subjects on stamps from then on. Regular annual 
issues celebrating the anniversaries of the short-lived union followed 
(1959, 1960, 1961). After the break-up of Syria and Egypt in 1961 the 
disappointing episode was conveniently forgotten on the stamps except 
for the continuing use of the name United Arab Republic. Stamps also 
commemorated other Arab subjects, such as events associated with the 
Arab League (1960, 1962, 1964, 1965, 1966, 1969, 1970—Fig. 16). 
One attractive set of thirteen displayed the flags of all member states 
(1964). Other issues dealt with Arab Petroleum Conferences (1958, 
1965), Arab Boy Scout Jamborees (1964, 1966), Pan-Arab Games 
(1965), the Arab Postal Union (1964, 1970), and an Arab Veterinarians 
Congress (1968). 

Deeper involvement in the Arab-Israeli dispute led to a number 
of issues with Palestine refugee subjects (1960, 1961—Fig. 17, 1966, 
1968). Stamps for use in the Gaza Strip were no longer overprinted 
but put out as regular issues bearing the names of both the U.A.R. 
and Palestine. But aside from these stamps and one or two recent 
issues, the Arab-Israeli conflict has not become a central theme of 
Egyptian stamps. Perhaps the regime felt that the often vitriolic anti- 
Israel propaganda of the Voice of the Arabs was useful, but that stamps, 
with their considerable circulation outside the Arab World, were not 
the appropriate medium for such themes. The only stamp dealing 
with the June War is the one mentioned already, showing Nasir 
waving to the crowds and calling for “Arab Solidarity for Palestine 
Defence” (1967—Fig. 6). In the background a map of Israel is sur- 
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rounded by a halo of light (flames ?); the label “Tiran” at the mouth 
of the Gulf of Aqaba presumably reflects the closing of the Straits 
there to Israeli shipping in May, 1967. Judging from this stamp alone, 
one might conclude that the June War was an Arab victory. The 
continuing frustration of the conflict has come through recently, 
however, in a commemorative of an “International Conference of 
Parligmentarians on the Middle East Crisis" (1970) and, more dramati- 
cally, m the stamp mourning the Israeli bombardment of a scrap 
metal plant at Abū Zi‘bil (1970). The latter shows ruins of the factory 
with the Phantom jets supplied to Israel by the United States not 
long before prowling overhead. 


African and Astan Tres 


The emergence of Afro-Asian subject matter on Egyptian stamps in 
the late 1950's corresponds closely in time with the appearance of the 
theme of Arabism. The royal regime had shown no interest in Asia 
or Africa other than to assert its claim over the Sudan. The Sudanese 
acquisitions of Muhammad ‘Ali were colored in on the map of his 
domains on one stamp (Fig. 3), and Fariiq’s claim to be “King of 
Egypt and the Sudan” has already been noted. 

After coming to power Nasir was busy at first with mainly Egyptian 
concerns. A map in the background of one of the stamps in the first 
revolutionary set shows much of the Sudan and hints at a continuing 
interest in Egyptian claims on her southern neighbor (1952), but eventu- 
ally Egypt relinquished these territorial ambitions. The theme of 
Afro-Asian solidarity does not appear until after Nasir’s attendance 
at the neutralist Bandung Conference in Indonesia in 1955 (an event 
belatedly commemorated by Egypt seven years later). The Conference 
helped him decide that former victims of Western imperialism con- 
stituted a ‘third world’ which could make its voice heard without 
becoming dependent on either side in the cold war. The young Egyptian 
president began to extend his bid for leadership not only beyond the 
narrow confines of the Nile valley but also beyond the wider ones of 
the Arab world. Stamps were issued for an Afro-Asian Festival in 
Cairo in 1956, and several issues celebrating third world meetings of 
one type or another appeared in the next three years. Although a few 
more stamps with such subjects appeared in the 1960’s (1962, 1963— 
Fig. 18, 1964), including one of Ghandi (1969), this theme gradually 
faded in favor of concentration on specifically African ties. 

The new stress on Africa coincided with the sudden ascent of African 
countries to independence. The Sudan, Tunisia, and Morocco led the 
way in 1956, Ghana followed a year later, and Guinea in 1958. Then there 
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was a pause until 1960, when fifteen African states and the Malagasy 
Republic became independent in a single year. It was thus no coinci- 
dence that Nasir stressed Africanism in the early 1960's and that the 
first stamps with a specifically African theme were issued in 196]. 
The interest in African affairs may also have provided a new outlet for 
his energies after the setback to Arab unity when Syria seceded from 
the U.A.R. Three different stamps commemorated the martyred 
Patrice Lumumba (1961, 1962—Fig. 19), and the U.A.R. joined other 
left-leaning states disillusioned with the U.N.’s Congo performance in 
forming the ephemeral Casablanca Group. A stamp celebrates the 
founding of this coalition (1962). The wider Organization of African 
Unity which followed later was also honored (1964). 

In the late 1960’s, with the euphoria of independence over and the 
emergence of regional quarrels, African countries began to take a less 
idealistic approach to relations with their neighbors. This cooling of 
fervor is reflected on Egyptian stamps by a decline of the African theme. 
Preoccupation with Arab affairs, particularly the 1967 war and its 
aftermath, may also account for this temporary neglect. Only one stamp 
with an African subject appeared in 1965, and none appeared there- 
after until an extravaganza in 1969 of forty-one stamps, each bearing 
the flag of an African state. 


The Western World and the Soviet Union 


Egypt's experience with the West has been too painful for her to 
wish to commemorate many Western countries. The battle at al-‘Ala- 
mayn (Alamein) which saved the country from Axis occupation is 
remembered only on an “International Tourist Year” set intended for 
foreign audiences; there is no other evidence of such an important 
event as World War II on Egyptian stamps. The German scientist 
Dr. Theodore Bilharz, who discovered one of the most persistent 
parasitic scourges of the Egyptian peasant, is gratefully honored 
(1962), as is the United Nations Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold (1962). The commemorative of the fiftieth anniversary of Rotary 
International (1955) bears a portrait of its founder, Paul P. Harris; 
this issue too was a money-maker intended for foreign consumption. 
Harris is the only American to appear on Egyptian stamps, and his 
stamp was printed only a few months before Egyptian-American 
relations began to deteriorate. There is no Egyptian equivalent of 
Jordanian stamps depicting Presidents Johnson and Kennedy and 
the American astronauts (1966, 1967, 1966). A commemorative showing 
the Statue of Liberty and the Egyptian pavillion at the New York 
World’s Fair (1964) came at the end of another spell of friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries. 
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If Western contacts have left few memories worthy of philatelic 
celebration, neither has the smothering Russian embrace. Egyptian 
stamps have not commemorated Kennedy or Johnson, but neither 
have they honored Khrushchev or Kosygin. MIG and Ilyushin planes 
are shown on one stamp (1957), but they are not labeled as such, and 
all the issues showing the High Dam pass up an obvious opportunity 
to sound the note of Soviet-Egyptian friendship. Russian cosmonauts, 
like their American counterparts, have been ignored. A recent stamp 
marking the centenary of Lenin’s birth, however, is a departure from 
this reluctance to acknowledge a debt to the Communist world (1970). 


International Ties 


While Egyptian stamps avoid the theme of friendship with the great 
powers, they also show that the country’s interests are not restricted 
to the Egyptian, Arab, and Afro-Asian world. Internationalist subjects 
were rarely featured on stamps during the 1950’s (1958, 1959), 
but such themes appeared frequently in the 1960’s. Stamps have 
honored UNICEF (1959, 1966, 1968), WHO (1961, 1964, 1965, 1966), 
FAO (1963), UNRWA (1966), and UNESCO as well as the parent 
United Nations Organization itself (1960, 1961, 1970). The universal 
symbols of the globe and the dove with olive branch are favorite motifs 
for such stamps. Other world themes have included an International 
Day for the Elimination of Racial Discrimination (1970) and Inter- 
national Standardization Day (1970). These internationalist subjects 
are also stressed for economic reasons, for they are popular with stamp 
collectors around the world. 


REVOLUTION AT HOME AND ABROAD 


The Myth of ‘the People’ 


Since 1952 Egypt has issued frequent and often splashy commemo- 
ratives of anniversaries of the revolution (1958, 1962, 1963, 1968), 
and a 1963 stamp with the Arab Socialist Union as its theme signals 
the regime’s turn to the rather vague doctrines of Arab socialism in 
the early 1960’s. But revolutionary ideology shows itself in many less 
explicit ways. ‘The people’ begin to be shown on the stamps for the 
first time. Whole social classes found themselves plucked from obscu- 
rity and catapulted to prominence overnight, and if the peasant did not 
govern Egypt under Nasir any more than he had under Fàrüq, he at 
least had a philatelic consolation under the new regime. 
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It was the army who ousted the King, and naturally soldiers have 
been prominent on stamps ever since. The first military man appeared 
on a stamp in 1947, a harbinger of things to come. An issue of that 
year shows a soldier hoisting the Egyptian flag as the British evacuate 
the Nile Delta. The next year a stamp depicted a column of soldiers 
entering Gaza from Egypt, and a 1949 issue has a soldier towering over 
symbols of agriculture and industry, protecting them. The protector 
soon became the master, and five years after their first philatelic 
appearance soldiers took over the country. 

The revolutionary leaders hastened to foster the myth that the army 
had acted as representative of the people, and the first set designed 
by the new government included a stamp showing a soldier, flanked by 
& woman in modern dress and a black man with tribal face scars wear- 
ing a Western suit, celebrating the new era (1952). On another stamp 
in the same set, a soldier leads the rejoicing crowd, which this time 
includes a peasant, a wrench-wielding factory worker, and two women 
in traditional garb (Fig. 20). In 1953 a whole set inscribed “Defense” 
and bearing the bust of a soldier was among the regular postal issues 
(Fig. 21). Soldiers figured again in commemoratives of the evacuation 
of Suez (1954), and in the defense of Port Said during the Anglo-French 
invasion (1956—Fig. 11). On the latter stamp, the soldier again is 
shown as one of ‘the people,’ the others being a woman in modern 
dress and a man in Western-style shirt sleeves. The militant “Egypt, 
Tomb of Aggressors” series of 1957 depicts the soldier once more, and 
issues with military themes continued to appear thereafter. Stamps 
celebrated Army Day (1959), Navy Day (1961), Land Forces Day (1965), 
and the anniversaries of the Military Academy (1962) and the Air Force 
college (1962). One issue celebrated the U.A.R.’s rocket program (1962), 
but the attempt to manufacture these sophisticated modern weapons 
later collapsed. 

In theory the fellah now took his place beside the soldier as one of 
‘the people’ and a prime beneficiary of the revolution. Royalist Egypt 
had never glorified the peasant, and he was incidental to the main theme 
on the few pre-1952 stamps on which be appeared. Peasant girls were 
shown on International Cotton Congress commemoratives, but cotton 
and congresses, not peasants, were being honored (1938, 1951). 

After the revolution, peasants not only appeared as part of the crowd 
celebrating the event but were also depicted close-up on two sets of 
regular issues (1953, 1954—Fig. 22), sets corresponding to the soldier 
series mentioned above. After this period of sudden and unaccustomed 
overexposure the fellah faded into the background, perhaps reflecting 
a certain disillusionment with this tradition-bound representative of 
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‘the people.’ While many later stamps treat the theme of agricultural 
growth, they do not usually glorify the peasant as such. A Peasants’ Day 
set was printed in 1966, but it may be significant that it depicts ancient 
Egyptian peasants and tractor-driving farmers rather than the fellahin 
who had been displayed so prominently during the early days of the 
revolution (Fig. 23). 

The industrial worker, as might be expected, joined the soldier and 
the peasant in the revolution’s hall of fame. Workers appear among 
the rejoicing crowd after the revolution (1952— Fig. 20) and on various 
issues thereafter (1961, 1966, 1967). As with the peasants in agriculture, 
however, the later philatelic stress is on economic growth and the devel- 
opment of industry rather than on glorification of the working class as 
guch. 

Women complete the list of social groups honored after 1952. 
Earher they appeared only as ancient Egyptian queens or goddesses 
(1914, 1947), royal wives and daughters (1938, 1940, 1951), and in the 
background on the International Cotton Congress stamps (1938, 
1951). Women, in both traditional and modern dress, were among the 
celebrating crowds on the 1952 revolution set (Fig. 20). Even the tradi- 
tionally-garbed women, it should be noted, are shown without the veil. 
Like her male counterpart, the Egyptian peasant woman had regular 
issues devoted to her (1957, 1958). These issues contrast clearly with 
the pre-revolutionary stamps showing peasant women, for while both 
depict cotton and women, in the former the cotton is the center of 
attention, while in the latter, it is the woman. Except for these 
peasant women, down-trodden Palestinian refugees (1957, 1961, 1968), 
and ancient Egyptian females, most of the women are shown in modern 
dress. A woman participates in the defense of Port Said (1956) as 
already noted, and several stamps commemorate Mothers’ Day 
(1957, 1962, 1964). In 1958 Egypt honored the fiftieth anniversary of 
the death of pioneer feminist Qasim Amin. 

The scarcity of pictures of other classes and occupational groups 
—the bedouin, ‘ulama’, big landowners, bureaucrats, and professional 
men—is not accidental. Bedouin have played a smaller part in Egypt's 
recent history than their counterparts In many other Arab lands; 
they are shown only once on Egyptian stamps (1950). The ‘ulama’ 
have lost much of their former status in the last century and a half, 
and secularist regimes of course have no interest in glorifying the 
religious leaders as a class. Such members of the ‘wlama’ as are shown 
on stamps—al-Afghani and ‘Abduh—were exceptional reformers 
considered by most of their colleagues to be traitors to their calling. 
Pictures of landed aristocrats, bureaucrats, and professional men are 
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also rare. Fu’ad and Fàrüq of course had no interest in lionizing anyone 
outside their own family. The new regime felt that not only the land- 
owners but also many bureaucrats and professionals were too closely 
tied to the old order. Government and professional men often recipro- 
cated the ill-feeling and resented being passed over for promotions in 
favor of inexperienced army officers. “Ali Mubarak, an energetic 
reformer of the late nineteenth century, 1s one of the few bureaucrats 
to be remembered (for his educational reforms, 1968), while among the 
professional men Mustafa Kamil and Muhammad Farid were commemo- 
rated for their nationalist activities rather than for professional 
achievements as lawyers (1969). Men in coat and tie, who might be 
considered to represent these professional and official groups, are 
rarely shown. They do appear occasionally, as in the crowd on stamps 
celebrating a sample census, the 1919 demonstrations, and the 1952 
revolution (1966, 1969, 1952). On the 1952 stamp the individual in 
question is a black man shown more for his race than for his occupa- 
tion. An Arab Teacher Day stamp in 1969 did acknowledge the impor- 
tance of that profession. 
Soctal Services 

It took nearly a decade for Nasir and his colleagues to settle on the 
ideology labeled socialism, but concern for the common man, as 
already noted, was evident on stamps from the beginning. The old 
regime's stamps had occasionally indicated interest in providing educa- 
tional and medical services for the country. Commemoratives were 
issued for international conferences of medicine, ophthalmology, 
and leprosy (1928, 1937, 1938), and the institution now known as Cairo 
University (formerly the Egyptian University and Fu'àd I University) 
is depicted on several stamps (1938, 1947, 1950), even though the royal 
family tends to steal the center of the stage on these issues. The new 
government was impatient with the inadequate and sporadic steps 
the royalist regime had taken in these fields, and later stamps indicate 
Increased concern with medicine and education. A commemorative 
marked the twenty-fifth birthday of the Ministry of Social Affairs 
(1964). Others honored the scientist Bilharz (1962), the World Health 
Organization (1961, 1964, 1965, 1966), and various international 
conferences of medicine (1962, 1963, 1964). In the field of education, 
the U.A.R. has commemorated Cairo University’s fiftieth birthday, 
Education Day, Arab Teacher Day, and ‘Ali Mubarak (1958, 1961, 
1969, 1968). 
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Cultural Activities 


Egypt had begun to advertise sports programs and artistic and 
literary occasions before the revolution with the issues telling of a 
philatelic exhibition in Cairo, an International Exposition of Contem- 
porary Art, and the Mediterranean Games (1946, 1947, 1951). It was 
left to the revolutionary government, however, to develop fully such 
themes. Like the Soviet and other revolutionary governments, Egypt's 
rulers have appreciated the propaganda value of sports and cultural 
acitivities. Stamps regularly advertise the biennial Fine Arts Festivals 
in Alexandria (1961, 1963, 1965, 1970). Museums as diverse as the 
Cairo Museum for Egyptian Antiquities, the Mukhtar Museum with 
works of modern sculpture, the Islamic Museum, and the Coptic 
Museum have been commemorated (1959, 1962, 1969, 1969), as have 
International Museum Festivals (1956, 1968). The one hundredth 
anniversary of the Egyptian National Library was celebrated in 1970 
with a special issue. The poets Hafiz Ibrahim and Ahmad Shawgi, 
the musician Sayyid Darwish, and the actor-singer Salama Hijazi 
(1957, 1957, 1958, 1967) are among the cultural leaders honored on 
stamps. Sports were stressed heavily in the 1960’s, with stamps being 
issued for such occasions as the Olympic Games (1964, 1968), Pan- 
Arab games (1965), African sports events (1962), and a swimming mara- 
thon in the Suez Canal (1963). Scouting movements have received 
their share of attention (1956, 1962, 1964, 1968). 


Revolution Abroad 


Like many revolutionaries, the Egyptians have been unable to 
to resist the missionary impulse to share their faith with others. 
During the late 1950’s and 1960’s the Arab states were busy sorting 
themselves out into loose groupings of revolutionary regimes and 
traditional royalist ones. Occasional Egyptian commemoratives would 
stress the solidarity of all Arab states, but more often the stamps loudly 
cheered the arrival of new converts to the leftist camp. Stamps mark- 
ing the Iraqi and Yemeni revolutions and Algeria's independence from 
France (1958, 1963, 1962) reflect a feeling of triumph and revolutionary 
brotherhood. Another stamp advertises the new U.A.R.-Libyan- 
Sudanese alliance, a grouping made possible by recent leftist coups in 
the Sudan and Libya (1970). The torch (1956, 1958, 1962—Fig. 24, 
1963, 1966) and broken chains (1952, 1958, 1961, 1962—Fig. 24) are 
favorite revolutionary symbols on such stamps. Egyptian stamps have 
not commented on the endless Syrian coups, which began in 1949 before 
Nasir came to power. One coup, in particular, that which broke up 
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the U.A.R., was not an occasion for rejoicing in Egypt. That Egypt did 
not try to follow philatelically the whirl of Syrian coups and of the 
Iraqi coups after 1958 must have brought a sigh of relief to the 
hard-working stamp designers in the postal department. 

The Arab monarchies and the moderate Tunisian and Lebanese 
republics were honored on Egyptian stamps only when issues treating 
the Arab League (1964, 1965, 1969) or Pan-Africanism (1969) required 
a display of their flags. A significant exception is the portrait of the 
deceased Sultan Muhammad V of Morocco on a stamp commemorating 
the formation of the Casablanca Group (1962). During the late 1950’s 
Muhammad had been following an activist policy in Arab affairs and 
a leftist foreign policy generally, in hopes of offsetting his conservatism 
at home. He thus joined such radical states as Guinea, Mali, Ghana, 
and the United Arab Republic in the ineffective and short-lived Casa- 
blanca Group; when Hasan II replaced his father in 1961, Morocco 
rapidly resumed a more conservative orientation. An equally anomalous 
case 1s the appearance of the Yemeni royalist flag on a commemorative 
celebrating the formation of the United Arab States (1959), a loose 
union of Egypt and Syria of the U.A.R. with royalist Yemen. The 
federation, brought about partly by Imam Ahmad’s hopes of buying 
Immunity from Cairo’s attacks on Arab conservatives, amounted to 
little, and four years later an Egyptian stamp was honoring the revolu- 
tion which had overthrown the regime of its erstwhile ally. 


Ture Economy 


Transportation and Communication 


Egypt's changing economic aspirations are indicated on her stamps 
as plainly as the nuances of her political orientation. The stamps 
clearly reflect the presence of the export-oriented economy which had 
grown up during the century; it comes as no surprise that transpor- 
tation and communications receive early attention. An agricultural 
economy, geared for exporting raw materials, required sophisticated 
communication and transportation networks. Egypt followed close on 
the heels of Kurope in building railroads and installing telegraphs. Such 
facilities were ‘constructed with international markets and European 
financial interests rather than balanced internal development in mind. 

Only two years after the country’s first stamp was issued, a special 
stamp, picturing a sailing ship, was printed for the Suez Canal Com- 
pany’s use (1868). As though to underline the fact that the canal was 
not originally an Egyptian project and would be of questionable 
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benefit to Egypt for many decades, the inscriptions on this issue were 
in French only. 

Beginning in the 1920's a large proportion of the stamps not glorify- 
ing the ruling dynasty dealt with communication and transportation. 
Airmail sets invariably depicted airplanes (1926, 1933, 1947), and a 
set for special delivery use showed a motorcycle postman (1926). 
International congresses were lured to Cairo and commemorated; 
there were congresses on navigation, railways, aviation, and tele- 
communications (1926, 1933, 1933, 1938). Other stamps celebrated 
anniversaries of the Universal Postal Union (1934, 1949) and of the 
issuance of the first Egyptian postage stamp (1946). 

The revolutionary regime made a determinated effort to shift 
Egypt’s economic priorities, but the stamps after 1952 indicate a 
continuing stress on transportation and communication. On the seventh 
anniversary of the revolution, for example, a set depicted a train, bus, 
ocean liner, Nile barge, post office, and telephone and radio facilities 
(1959). Commemoratives noted the centenary of the Egyptian rail- 
roads (1957) and the Suez Canal (1969), advertised the locally-owned 
Misr Air (1957, 1969), and celebrated two International Television 
Festivals (1963, 1966). One wonders how many Westerners, caught 
in frequent traffic jams, would care to celebrate Traffic Day and 
commemorate it on their stamps (1966). Annual issues honoring Post 
Day from 1959 on may reflect an understandable bias on the part of 
those who design the stamps. A long overdue tribute to the press 
celebrated its centenary, apparently dating the occasion from the 
founding of the government-subsidized ‘private’ journal Wade al- 
NI (1966). 


Agriculture 

Agricultural scenes on Egyptian stamps also reflect the plantation 
economy. Cotton, the prime cash crop for export, is king. During the 
monarohie period four different International Cotton Congresses were 
commemorated (1927, 1938, 1948— Fig. 25, 1951), and four more stamps 
advertised agricultural and industrial exhibitions (1926, 1931, 1936, 
1949). Significantly, the word ‘agricultural’ comes before the word 
‘industrial’ in the titles of these events. 

After the revolution, cotton continued as the main cash crop and 
as a favorite theme on stamps (1957, 1958, 1961, 1964, 1966), but the 
new regime was struggling to diversify the economy, and other crops, 
such as grain, now appear (1958-64, 1966). Grain was depicted only 
once during the entire monarchic period (1931). Even the onion 
became the center of attention on a Peasants’ Day issue (1962—Fig. 
23), hardly the type of subject matter that appealed to King Farigq. 
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The dams which are the keystones of the Egyptian irrigation net- 
work and thus of the country’s agriculture also find their way onto 
stamps. British engineers were proud of the dam they built at Aswan 
at the beginning of the century, and it is one of the few non-Pharaonic 
themes on the set of 1914. The Aswan Dam reappeared in the back- 
ground of two of F&rüq's regular issues (1937, 1947), and a lesser 
dam, the Delta Barrage near Cairo, is depicted on other stamps (1947, 
1953). The cornerstone of recent economic development plans has of 
course been the High Dam at Aswan, with its vast potentialities for 
storing irrigation water and generating hydroelectric power. The 
High Dam was first shown on stamps in 1960, shortly before con- 
struction got under way. Further pictures of the dam during the 
1960's traced the various stages of the project with at least three 
stamps stressing the hydroelectric power to be generated (1960,. 1964, 
1968). At the same time the aforementioned stamps dedicated to saving 
the Nubian monuments were being brought out. The displaced Nubian 
population, who were resettled down-river at Kom Ombo, were 
remembered once (1964). Aside from the dams, irrigation pumps (1964, 
1966) and tractors (1962, 1964, 1966) bring the agricultural and in- 
dustrial themes together and herald the spread of mechanized agricul- 
ture. Traditional means of raising irrigation water—the shadif, the 
sagrya, and the Archimedes’ screw—are not shown. 


Industry 


The philatelic contrast between Fürüq's and Nasir’s governments 
is particularly sharp in industry. Egypt’s industrial development began 
late, for Muhammad ‘Ali’s early efforts failed, and later factories long 
remained in foreign hands. The ‘agricultural and industrial’ exhibi- 
tions commemorated during the old regime stressed agriculture. A 
building housing industrial exhibits appears on one set (1936), but only 
the last of four commemoratives on these exhibitions depicts industrial 
symbols—a smokestack and cogwheel—along with the agricultural 
ones (1949). This scene seems to be the sole use of an industrial motif 
on stamps during the entire monarchic period. 

Naair's regime, on the other hand, gave industrial development high 
priority. The philatelic emphasis on industry, which an industrialized 
country would find unnecessary, of course indicates the government’s 
aspirations, not existing industrial prominence. Although the stamps 
are preoccupied with other subjects in the middle fifties, a 1957 stamp 
bore symbols of factories, and from then on the industrial theme has 
been ubiquitous (Fig. 26). A plan for economic development was intro- 
duced with philatelic fanfare in 1961. A souvenir sheet showed two 
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factory workers against a background graph charting projected in- 
creases in national income for the coming decade. An accompanying 
commemorative set asserted that planning could achieve everything 
from higher production to social equality. When a stamp celebrated 
a fair in 1960, it was an ‘industrial and agricultural’ fair, rather than an 
‘agricultural and industrial’ one as in Fariiq’s days. One set proudly 
portrays the developing cement, textile, iron and steel, petroleum, 
electricity, and fertilizer industries (1958). Others show the factories 
at al-Mahalla al-Kubra, the Misr Bank building, and Tal'at Harb’s 
portrait, thus acknowledging a debt to the man who founded the 
Egyptian-owned Misr industries long before the revolution (1961, 
1970). Among other industrial subjects are representations of Egypt's 
growing housing industry (1961, 1965), and her hopes for significant 
oil finds (1965, 1967). 


Tourssm 


Evidence of the tourist industry, long a major source of foreign 
currency, belatedly made its way onto the stamps in the late 1950's 
and 1960s. Commemoratives advertised Cairo’s modern hotels 
—Shepheard’s (1957—Fig. 27), the Nile Hilton (1959, 1964), the Shera- 
ton (1970)—as well as the one hundredth anniversary of the venerable 
Mena House, the favorite stopping-place at the foot of the Giza Pyra- 
mids (1970). The Sound and Light show at the Sphinx was shown 
(1961), as was the Cairo Tower (1961, 1964), another tourist attraction. 
Interest in tourism reached a climax in 1967 with a set commemorating 
International Tourist Year and depicting such attractions as 
Pharaonic monuments, duck hunting, a tree associated in legend 
with Mary and Jesus, and the battlefield at al-'Alamayn. Sadly, the 
very year this series appeared, 1967, brought a disastrous blow to the 
Egyptian tourist trade. When Egyptian tourism does finally recover, 
it will doubtless reappear in the colorful parade of stamps which pro- 
vides such an interesting sidelight on Egyptian history. 


Athens, Georgia DoNALD M. RED 





CHANGING TRENDS IN TUNISIAN SOCIALISM * 


The Secretary of the Tunisian Communist Party, Mohamed Ennafaa, 
wrote an article in 1970 strongly criticizing certain actions of Tunisian 
Prime Minister al-Bahi Ladgham. These actions increasingly affected 
the nature of Tunisia’s socialism, and seemed to give the Tunisian 
Communist leader the impression that the Tunisian leadership had 
deviated from socialism and that a return to capitalism was under 
way which would ultimately open the door to foreign investment in 
the form of neo-colonialism. In his words: 


Considering all the changes which have taken place in our country 
since the end of 1969 (the halting of structural reforms, the 
dissolution of the cooperatives, Ben Salah’s trial, the formation 
of a new government, etc.), the essential problem lies in the 
general orientation of the [government’s] policy for economic 
and social development.... The policy which is now advocated 
and which has been put into effect by concrete measures already 
taken stems from a complete reversal of the progressive orientation 
which had prevailed previously. [This policy] takes us back ten 
years. Speeches and declarations show this to be a policy which 
gives the upper hand to private initiative, Tunisian and foreign, 
and which aims at laying the foundation for capitalistic develop- 
ment based on the concepts of economic liberalism. . . . 1 


The author goes on to accuse the Tunisian government of being 
“soft on capitalism," and to state what he considers the consequences 
of this policy: “Such an orientation is harmful to independence and 
destroys the chances of independent economic development.”? He 
repeats the usual charge against capitalism and promises to combat 
such a pro-capitalist policy in the hope of preventing the continued 
destruction of economic gains accumulated over the previous ten 
years. 

This article will attempt to assess the validity of this criticism 
that there has been in recent years a shift in Tunisia’s ideology, 
particularly in its definition of socialism. We shall focus our attention 
on three issues: (a) the more explicit ‘Islamic’ references, (b) a re- 


* The author wishes to express his deep appreciation to the Research Committee 
of the University of Utah for providing funds to support this research. Special thanks to 
Gerry Hennigan for his assistance. 

1 Mohamed Annafas, “Ce qu'il ne faut pas faire," Jeune Afrique (August 11, 1970), 
pp. 6 f. 

A Ibid. 
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evaluation of the collectives, and (c) statements about the role of the 
Party and—immediately related to all of the foregoimg—an actual 
redefinition of Tunisian socialism. 

A few additional introductory remarks seem to be in order with 
regard to the specific period of time with which we are dealing. The 
fifth annual meeting of the Desturian Party on April 24, 1970, gave 
as the beginning of the period of “complete transformation" the date 
of September, 1969. Only two months later—on November 17—Presi- 
dent Bourguiba left Tunisia for medical care in France (where he stayed 
till June, 1970) and al-Bahi Ladgham became, in the President’s ab- 
sence, the country’s leader, in his role as wazir awwal, Prime Minister. ? 

When Ladgham assumed the top government responsibility, 
Tunisia witnessed an unusual series of activities, and Ladgham was, 
of course, in the forefront of every significant event. He initiated a 
sweeping series of reforms touching on major national issues—student 
unrest, inter-Arab relations, workers, education reform, the role of the 
Neo-Destour Party, and most important, the redefinition of socialism 
insofar as it is directly related to the Tunisian economic structure. 
Within the limits of this article, we can deal here with the latter issue 
only, * and—as indicated earlier—we shall discuss this matter under 


three subheadings. 


The Islame Character of Tunisian Socialism 


One of the clear and significant shifts which Ladgham introduced 
in his formal speeches was the use of the traditional Muslim invocation, 


3 Rather extensive information on him can be found in “Notes Biographiques. 
Personnalités tunisiennes," Maghreb, No. 12, novembre-décembre 1965, pp. 47 f. Born 
on January 10, 1913, al-Bahi Ladgham became involved in politics while a student at 
the Sadigiyys School (during demonstrations in 1930 and 1931) and was among the 
prinoipal founders of the Jeunesse Scolaire, the embryo of the Neo-Destour Youth. 
Detained as a suspect on May 10, 1938, he was convicted of “‘reorganizing a group banned 
by law,” but was released on August 30 of the same year. His renewed political activities 
were interrupted by a second arrest, in November, 1939, which led to a sentence (of 
fifteen years at hard labor and prohibition from entering Tunisia) by a French military 
court. As soon as he was given amnesty (May 7, 1944), he resumed his political activities 
and served Tunisia, before its independence, in various functions, some of which gave 
him the opportunity to visit Morocco, Cairo, and Damasous as well as Franoe and the 
United States. Upon proclamation of the Republic (July 25, 1957), he served as Secretary 
of State, Searetary General of the Neo-Destour Party, deputy for the region of Tunis to 
the Assembly, and in several other capacities. Ladgham was replaced as Prime Minister 
in 1970 by Heydi Nouira, but he continues to play a role of great significance in the 
political life of his country. 

4 On student unrest al-“Amal published an article, “al-Fardgh al-Taliby” (“Student 
Gap”) on January 23, 1970, based on a speech by Ladgham to the Students’ Organiza- 
tions, January 18, 1970. 
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Bismi Hähi ’r-Rahmans ’r-Rahim, which he uttered in almost every 
speech.’ If such a statement means anything, it certainly reflects an 
important trend, at least on the official government level, namely, 
the Islamic overtone. This tone, although it was never absent in Tuni- 
sian society, was certainly a departure from previous official speeches. 
This Islamic overtone was more specifically spelled out after the Ben 
Salih affair, * when Mahmiid al-Mas'adi, Minister of State, declared 
that the government was determined to disseminate an education 
based on the true and original Islamic values: 


The purpose of education reform is to abolish the corrupt situation 
which Ben Salih has created.... He intentionally has abolished 
religious education from Tunisian schools in spite of the fact 
that Tunisian religious textbooks enjoy the admiration of many 
Islamic countries.... The government is determined to dissemi- 
nate an open education (thagdfa mutafattiha) based primarily 
on the original Islamic values (al-qiyam al-Islamsyya al-asastyya). ? 


It is also interesting to note that the official newspaper al-‘Amal 
began to write editorials and special articles to include news on Islamic 
topics. For example, it devoted a whole page to the activities of the 
National Association for the Preservation of the Glorious Qur’an 
(al-Jam‘tyya al-Qawmiyya Wl-Muhafaga ‘ala ’l-Quräni "l-Karvm), ® 
and printed a front-page essay on wa khalagna mina 'l-mà's kulla shay'in 
hayy.’ 

On the return of President Bourguiba from France, al-‘Amal 
issued a special edition reviewing the history of Bourguiba’s struggle 
for Tunisia. 1° One of the points made was to emphasize "the Islamic 
origins of Bourguiba’s thought" (‘“‘al-Usial al-Islamiyya fi °l-Ftkr 
al-Burgibv’), as a headline read (on the same page, there is a picture 
of the Tunisian President while he was in Mecca performing the Pu- 
grimage). The article stated that in spite of the President's European 
education, his philosophy has its roots in Islam, and he sees in the 


5 To oite a few examples, see al- Amal, January 18, January 22, Maroh 3, April 11, 
May 3, May 15, May 10, 1970. The preeent writer waa in Tunisia from December, 1969, 
till April, 1970. 

6 Some references to Ben Salih (Ben Salah) can be found in Dwight L. Ling’s artiole, 
“Tunisia: Modernization and Moderation," in M.W., LX (1970), 247-253. See also the 
Note at the end of the article. 

? al Amal, April 12, 1970. p. 3. 

8 Ilid., January 11, 1970, p. 4. 

9 Ibid., March 17, 1970, p. 1. 

10 Ibid., June 1, 1970. 
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ideals and principles of Islam what contributes to providing dignity 
and prosperity for all Muslims. The article reviews Bourguiba’s early 
stand in 1929 towards the woman’s veil, which he insisted on maintain- 
ing in order to preserve the Tunisian national character. At the same 
time, Bourguiba criticized those who failed to defend Islam and the 
Islamic character of Tunisia with modern means, and also criticized 
the extremists who attacked the religion. Moreover, the article mentions 
that his motto during the national struggle was taken from an Islamic 
proverb, al-Sidq ft “l-Qawl wa *l-Ikhlas fi 'I- Amal, “Truth in what is 
said and sincerity in work.” Also, among other Islamic principles 
behind Bourguiba's thought is his profound respect for mind and 
rationalization: "This lantern—the lantern of mind and thought—is 
part of God’s light which guided us until we attained independence 
and victory.” 

Then the al-‘Amal article explains that the idea of religious refor- 
mation is not new in the Muslim world, citing the movements of al- 
Afghani, ‘Abduh, Rida, Arslan and others who collided with the 
reactionary elements, obstacle makers and prejudiced Muslim scholars. 
Even persecuting those leaders did not stop the movement of religious 
reform in which Bourguiba strongly believes. In fact, he was perhaps 
the first Muslim Head of State who officially called for such refor- 
mation urging deep and sound understanding of Islam. He even de- 
clared himself a Salaf?: 


On the basis of this Salaft reformation call we are going ahead in 
planning our task in reforming the legislative framework of our 
Republic so that we do not ignore the principles of Islam, as 
happened in the past, nor do we claim that [such principles] do 
not meet the needs of our time. Rather, we try to understand 
them well, purifying its essence from temporary considerations. 
... By this the electricity of our time and technological progress 
shine within the framework of Islamic juridical legacy. 11 





Living in the modern world requires two things: an intellectual 
revolution, thawra fskriyya, which is capable of changing the residues of 
backwardness and the elements of ossification and isolationism and, 
in the second place, an “opening the door for Ijtihāäd, rationalization, 
and the discovery of laws.” The newspaper article continues: 


11 Taken from Bourguiba's speech in the Mosque of ‘Uqba Ibn Nafi' in Qayrawin 
which he delivered in September, 1959. This is perhaps the first time that Bourguiba 
refers to the Salafiyya movement and it certainly shows the still vivid impressions of 
Muhammad 'Abduh's visit to Tunisia. 
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The change in the people's minds as a result of Bourguibism, and 
the clear development in the thinking of the Tunisians, especially 
the leaders of the Party and the nationalist movement, were the 
guarantee for the continuation of national struggle. 13 


Because of this new line of policy and the re-emphasis on the Islamic 
framework within which Tunisia moves, one no longer wonders why 
Tunisia is moving closer and closer to the Arab block—especially 
Egypt!3—and is taking an increasingly active role in Arab affairs. 


Reassessment of the Cooperatives 


For several years President Bourguiba has been discussing the 
significance of the “cooperative spirit,” at more than one occasion 
making reference to the difficulties experienced with the actual 
“cooperatives.” The following passages are taken from his Accent 
on Planning (1963): 


The cooperative spirit stems from this conception of solidarity. 
Forces are joined in order to escape the injustice of wealth, to 
avoid having to submit to the tyranny of the owners of the instru- 
ments of production, to eliminate abuses.... 


The reason why our cooperatives experienced the difficulties to 
which I have referred is that they encountered selfishness on 
the part of certain members and came up against an individualistic 
outlook. When a society is set up, its members must accept a 
voluntary curtailment of their freedom in return for increased 
means of action.... 


In this connection, I should like to make special mention of agri- 
cultural producers’ cooperatives. Agriculture has to face a number 
of difficulties due to a faulty conception of private property. 
Owners want to dispose of their goods without taking national 


12 al' Amal, June 1, 1970, p. 7. 

13 One of the interesting observations is the relatively large emphasis on news regard- 
ing Egypt and the late President Nagir, which was avoided in an earlier period. Moreover, 
for the first time, Tunisian artiste (singers, dancers, actors, and actresses) participated 
in the Egyptian celebration of the one thousandth birthday of Cairo. In the Egyptian 
Opera House, the Tunisian artists presented a play and an art exhibit (see aL- Amal, 
January 15, 1970, p. 5). More interesting is the fact that when the late President Nüsir 
called for an Arab summit meeting in Cairo on September 30, 1970, to stop the bloodshed 
between the Jordanian Army and the Palestinians, Ladgham went to Cairo, met with the 
late President as well as Arab heads of States, and even headed the Committee which 
met with both King Husayn and “Arafat. This rather sudden involvement in Arab affairs 
by Tunisia is certainly one of the crucial keys to Tunisia's future policy. 
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requirements into account. But it is absolutely necessary for us to 
exploit every inch of our soil in a rational manner. Individual 
freedom is no justification for bad use of the land or mediocre 
yields, for the general interest is at stake. When it encounters 
bad faith, the State can expropriate or even abolish the right 
of ownership.... 


Rather than have recourse to expropriation, we prefer a middle 
solution, consisting in the creation of cooperatives, ... 


This is what you must understand. It is meaningless to say that 
cooperation entails a loss of liberty. There is still the right of 
ownership. All that changes is the way in which this right is 
exercised, to the greater profit of the cooperative member.... 


I have stressed this point because discussions about the Plan 
[Tunisia’s first three-year plan] have caused a certain amount 
of friction, especially in the North.... The three-year plan 
provides for the establishment of two hundred cooperatives in 
the North. It is essential that they be established, for the 
results of our studies on this question are conclusive. 14 


During the past few years several persons have criticized ta‘ddud, 
cooperation, both the ideal and its implementation in cooperatives. 
Among these critics is Mahmüd al -Mas'adi, member of the Political 
Bureau of the Tunisian Constitutional Socialist Party and Minister of 
State, who said, in one of his speeches: 


... al-ta‘adud is originally a useful matter since it collects efforts, 
energies and fruitful cooperation. However, its misapplication 
and changing its course... have led us to an unpleasant experi- 
ment as a result of mismanagement, extemporization and means 
of coercion which were used by the person in charge of economy [15] 
to impose cooperation. 19 


On January 30, 1970, Hasib Ben ‘Ammar, Secretary General of the 
Socialist Constitutional Party made the following comment: 


The Party has reached the decision at the Bizerta Congress (1964) 
to erect a constitutional socialist society where dignified life 
and social justice among the citizens would prevail.... The 
deviation of some responsible individuals from the principles 


14 From al-Habib Bourguiba, Accent on Planning, official translation (Tunisian 
Secretariat of State for Cultural Affairs and Information, April 5, 1963), pp. 22-30. 


15 He meant Ahmad Ben SAlih. 
16 aj-* Amal, March 20, 1970, p. 2. 
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which the Congress approved has almost led to collective poverty 
(faqr jama'*), and threatened national unity.... The Party would 
never allow the dissemination of cooperatives by persecution 
and humiliating human dignity...; cooperation is based on 
persuasion (1qtinà'), getting rid of improvisation, scientific study, 
the availability of capable personnel who believe in coopera- 


tion.... 17 


In order to dramatize the problem of cooperatives and their mis- 
management by Ben Salih, al-‘Amal devoted several pages for inter- 
views with peasants who expressed their grief over what Ben Salih 
had done to them. This series of interviews was labeled, “Dahaya 
Ahmad Ben Salth yuballaghüna aswatahum tla *l-qada’” ("The Victims 
of Ahmad Ben Salih make their Voices heard to Justice") and included 
the following statement: 


Indeed, the policy of Ben Salih and the deprivation, insult, and 
suppression of freedom which that man had brought on the citizens, 
has left behind a number of victims who, today, are demanding 
justice. ... 18 


The need for change, for “the reform of reform," became, indeed, a 
general topic for discussion, as stated in the following section from 
Ladgham’s speech in the National Assembly in April, 1970: 


As a result of the changes which took place in our political 
situation, it was natural that everyone began to talk about and 
analyze the subject of the reform of reform (sslah al-sslah), revising 
the situation (muraja'at al-awda‘), and other subjects. Such 
things would not affect me personally.... What has been actually 
said and what might be said... indicate the willingness and the 
intention to revise and reform within the framework of honest 
dialogue and recognition of realities and public interest....1? 


In that same month the fifth annual meeting of the Central Committee 
of the Destourian Party took place, under Ladgham's chairmanship. 
We referred earlier in this article to the statement from this conference 
about “the complete transformation which was introduced since 
September [1969]." One of the most important outcomes of the con- 
ference was the redefinition of the concept of Tunisian socialism, the 
third topic to be discussed briefly here. 


1? Ibid., January 30, 1970, p. 7. 
18 Ibid., April 11, 1970, p. 3. See also the issue of April 24. 
19 Ibid., April 17, 1970, p. 4. 
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The Redefinstson of Tunsstan Soctalssm 


In his Accent on Planning, dating from 1963, President Bourguiba 
reiterated several times his conviction that State interference should 
be “both flexible and reasonable," without preventing private initiative 
as long as it makes a positive contribution: 


We have never tried to put out the sacred flame of liberty, of 
creative power, of initiative or judgment in the individual. 
... When in order to limit the abusive power of the individual 
a State regime is established we end up with all the evils of that 
system: the State’s heavy hand on all the aspects of economic 
life and an army of officials living off a small minority of citizens 
who produce the wealth. We will not follow that road. We will 
look for an equilibrium and a reasonable measure in everything 
and we will only take coercive measures insofar as they are neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of our mission. We always bear in 
mind that this minimum use of force must allow the individual 
to enjoy his legitimate share of liberty and joy of living.... 


Destourian socialism, in the President's definition, is opposed “to the 
excesses of individualism, to blind selfishness,” but it also rejects 
Marx’s doctrine of “the need for class struggle or for stirring up 
hatred and opposition between classes." It seeks, as it were, a middle 
road, with—and this is in our present discussion the crucial point, 
related directly to the issue of the cooperatives discussed above—a 
‘conditional’ recognition of private property and private initiative. 
A final quote from Accent on Planning states this very clearly: 


None of the rights commonly termed the individual’s natural 
rights can be allowed priority when the nation’s life is at stake. 
I reject the old traditional principle according to which certain 
liberties are prior to the State. These liberties must be excluded 
if they are to damage the community or to cause the State to break 
down.... 


The State need not respect private property if it is not exploited 
in the best national interests. In such a case, the State is free 
to restrict the owner’s freedom or dispossess him, and to strike 
at those who sabotage the nation’s efforts. There must be no 
obstacles in the way of the goal to be achieved. 


... We too have set socialism as our objective. But the path we 
have chosen differs from that of the so-called socialist countries. 
Theirs gives rise to dissension within the socialist camp. Accusa- 
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tions of deviationism, false Marxism or betrayal of Marxism are 
bandied about. The argument goes back and forth from Peking to 
Moscow, from Moscow to Tirana and from Tirana to Belgrade. 
The line to be followed is therefore still in the process of being 
worked out. 


Seven years later, al-‘Amal’s report on the Central Committee’s 
fifth annual meeting includes the following significant remark: 


Observers of the Central Committee’s activities after the National 
Congress would notice before anything else the extreme impor- 
tance which was given by the Committee to freedom of opinion and 
candid expression of what the Constitutionalist leaders’ feelings 
and ideas concerning the present situation (al-wod' al-rühin) 
were. Consequently, the Party leaders opened the door for discus- 
sion without restriction.... They hailed the atmosphere of 
freedom and criticism which prevailed throughout the country 
since last September. 26 


The Board also emphasized that the Party’s socialism “depends 
on the necessity for developing and doubling national resources, and 
distributing them as equitably as possible (agrab mà yakiin min 
al-‘adl). This would provide the reward in proportion to work and 
preference based on continued effort....” 21 As for ownership, the 
Central Committee made it clear that 


the problem is not the form of ownership but rather how to dispose 
of it.... The main idea behind our national action is a socialism 
of benefiting from... scientific and technological progress which 
would guarantee social justice, but not a socialism of poverty and 
disparity. 

And, finally, the Board introduced a new definition of its goals: 


Indeed, the goal of the Constitutional Socialist Party is to affirm 

a democracy free from any pressure or coercion (dimugrdfiyya 

mujarrada min kull daght aw qahr), and the erection of human 

socialism (sshtirakwyya tnsdniyya), that is, erecting socialism in an 
atmosphere of freedom....33 > 

"Socialism in a atmosphere of freedom" may well be the key expres- 

sion to an understanding of the ideology reflected in this document. 


20 Ibid., April 26, 1970, p. 1. 
31 Ibid. 
23 Ibid., p. 9. 
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The Criticism of Abandoning Socialism 


In the opening paragraph of this article we quoted Mohamed Ennafaa 
criticizing Tunisia for deviating from socialism and moving in the direc- 
tion of capitalism and neo-colonialism. Two weeks after the announce- 
ment of the Central Committee’s statement of April, 1970, referred 
to above, a group of Tunisians seem to have accepted the government's 
new commitment to guarantee freedom of expression, and they cir- 
culated a pact accusing the Tunisian government of abandoning 
socialism. *3 The government newspaper al-‘Amal responded with the 
following editorial: 


Forty-nine educated [Tunisians], including Communists and 
leftists... wanted to register their disagreement with the govern- 
ment and to wash their hands of its economic policy. Consequently, 
they charged it [the government] with “dissolving all peasants’ 
cooperatives without exception,” and that it is preparing “a 
project which would give certain individuals (al-khawds3) free 
hand to dispose freely of government lands which used to con- 
stitute productive units" and that, according to those... educated 
[persons], “it [the government] is working on freeing the com- 
mercial sector on the distribution as well as exporting and 
importing levels"; and that it is encouraging "the schemes which 
were openly expressed by certain persons towards certain national 
institutions,’ and finally, that it “has frozen the funds which 
were allocated for national education...." 


The group “concludes” that all these matters indicate that the 
government has already started radical political changes which 
would have dangerous effect on the country's future. 


The government paper assumes that the critics insist on imposing 
the cooperative system on the Tunisian people, and it firmly rejects 
this suggestion in a passage which helpfully summarizes what is 
perhaps the major trend in the recent redefinition of Tunisian socialism: 


Thus, they see no socialism or social justice without imposing the 
cooperative system. But the peasants, who constitute the majority 
of the Tunisian people... do not support such opinions.... Their 
love for cooperation and the universalization of cooperatives 18 


indeed distrustful, because it was created only for specific occa- 


23 The present writer was unable to obtain a copy of such a circular but the official 
newspaper al-'Amal quoted certain statements from the pact which are used in this 
research. 
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sions and it 1s nothing but a cover for something whose aim is 
not difficult to recognize.... Indeed, ... our professors are free 
to support collectivism. However, our party does not agree with 
them. So our nation. We are not supporters of the idea of con- 
centrating (hashd) the Tunisian people in such a way which would 
destroy the will, freedom of judgment and weaken human mind.... 
Isn't it strange, and rather ridiculous, that the cattle were taken 
away from the Tunisian peasants in the name of socialism, while 
Mao Tse Tung had returned the pigs to the Chinese peasants ? 
Where is socialism 1n... imposing reform? ... Where is socialism 
in the changes which were approved, then swept by second and 
third changes before being applied ? Reform and reform of reform 
were falling like poker cards. No, socialism is not that at all. As 
for failure, it was hidden under a web of trickery and camou- 
flage.... The results were shocking... new classes were created. 
... Indeed, this distortion was brought to an end and the nation 
favored that. But is there anyone who has not observed that the 
Tunisians have recovered, since September, the love of life and 
work ? #4 


The Unwersity of Utah Sami A. Hanna 
Salt Lake Cy, Utah 


#4 aL'Amal, May 12, 1970, pp. 1, 9. For a similar harsh article against the ‘educated’ 
Tunisians who were criticul of the government's easing of cooperatives, see al-‘Amal, 
May 20, 1970, p. 4. 


PERSIAN LAND REFORM AND THE SHAH: 
A CRITICAL COMMENT ON LAMBTON’S VIEW * 


In A. K.S. Lambton's Perstan Land Reform, 1962-1966, the most 
extensive, empirically-based, and detailed account of the land reform 
program in Iran, attention is given primarily to the laws and adminis- 
trative decisions, the actual administration of the reform, and the 
consequences at the village level of the reform and its administration. 
Various aspects of the reform are described, including the distribution 
of land, formation and operation of cooperative organizations, and 
availability of credit and technical services. Some account of the social 
and political forces operating before and during this period is given, 
especially in the introductory chapter, but in general such references, 
especially those dealing with factors influencing the reform, are nar- 
rowly focused and not entirely satisfactory. 1 

Perhaps the major ambiguity in Professor Lambton’s account is 
the part of the Shah in the reform. In contrast, Lambton is quite 
explicit about the important role of Dr. Ársanjàni, the Minister of 
Agriculture; he is, in fact, given the primary credit for the initiation 
of the land reform and its nature. Dr. Arsanjani was “its main archi- 
tect,” * primary propagandist, ® secret initiator, * and champion of 
the peasants.^ The importance of Arsanjani is recognized by other 
scholars as well. Baldwin refers to him as “the crusading Minister" 
and “the strongest man in the Cabinet” and as the one who “moved 
swiftly and decisively” in implementing the land reform.* 

But Lambton’s treatment of the Shah’s part in the land reform is 
far less explicit. Primarily this is due to the use of euphemisms, such 
as “those who held the reins of power," ? “the government and the 
ruling classes in general,"* “in high places," * and “those holding the 

* The author's standard book review was published in Middle East Journal, X XV, 
2 (1971), 254 £., but there was no space there to deal with the issue raised in this review 
article. 

1 Ahmad Ashraf, review of Persian Land Reform, 1962-1966, by A. K. S. Lambton, 
in Iranian Studies, III, 1 (1970), 51 f£. 

2 A. K. S. Lambton, The Persian Land Reform, 1962-1966 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1969), p. 64. 

3 Ibid., p. 88. 

4 Ibid., pp. 62 f., 90. 

5 Ibid., pp. 64, 102. 

5 George B. Baldwin, Planning and Development in Iran (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Presa, 1967), p. 94. 

? Lambton, Pereian Land Reform, p. 60. 

8 Ibid., p. 04. 

9 Ibid., p. 109. 
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reins of power,”1° which make it difficult to distinguish whether refer- 
ence is being made to the Shah, the Ministers, the Governmental 
bureaucracy, the traditional elite, or various combinations. The sub- 
stance of these references is that opposition to the land reform, in 
spite of public statements to the contrary, was deeply imbedded and 
strongly felt. 


It seemed as if those who held the reins of power believed that 
publie opinion at home could be ignored, and were concerned 
only to impress the western world. They appeared to think that if 
foreign opinion could be induced to believe that the administra- 
tion was determined to carry out reform, a failure to implement 
it would not matter and a scapegoat could be found, if necessary. 1: 


Both the government and the ruling classes in general paid lip- 
service to the principle of reform, but in their hearts they were 
opposed to any radical measures of land reform. 


The implication seems to be that Dr. Arsanjani was being opposed in 
all of these sectors equally, as if the Palace, the Government, and the 
elite were a monolithic block. That these sectors might have had differ- 
ent interests and different sets of motivations in relation to land reform 
is not recognized in Lambton’s account. 

The statement that comes closest to explicitly asserting that the 
Shah did not seriously support reform deals with the 1960 reform bill. 


It remained a dead letter, although the Shah... stated that 
efforts would be made to implement it. It was in fact a sorry 
example of an insufficiently thought-out policy, undertaken, in 
all probability, in a desire to conform to the prevailing climate of 
world opinion. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that its 
purpose was to impress world opinion, rather than to remove 
existing grievances and to improve the conditions of those living 
on the land. 18 


And yet even here, it is not entirely clear whose “desire” it was “to 
conform to the prevailing climate of world opinion." 

Part of the difficulty in making a sound judgment about the partici- 
pation of various sectors of society in the reform is that overt state- 
ments and acts do not always conform to covert beliefs, motivations 


10 Ibid., p. 215. 
1 Ibid., p. 60. 
12 Ibid., p. 64. 
13 Ibid., p. 58. 
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and manipulations. To establish what the underlying “‘desires” really 
were and what positions people took “in their hearts" is at worst impos- 
sible and at best extremely difficult with only tenuous conclusions pos- 
sible. This is especially difficult with regard to the Shah, for here the 
covert stance which seems to be attributed to the Shah conflicts 
with the Shah’s overt behavior and, as will be argued below, conflicts 
with the Shah’s long-term interests. 

The circumstantial evidence of acts rather than intentions, as 
presented by Lambton herself, is that the Shah was serious about a 
radical land reform and that his support was necessary and virtually 
sufficient for eliciting Dr. Arsanjani’s efforts. Could it be that the Shah 
was the most important exception to the statement that “... no one 
believed [reform bills] would be implemented: it was generally accepted 
that their sole purpose was to impress upon the world that Persia was 
a ‘modern’ and ‘progressive’ state" ? 14 

Baldwin states that “the recent history of land reform stems from 
His Majesty’s decision... to distribute his private lands as a demon- 
stration of what he thought all landlords ought to do" 15 and that 
“the largest and most progressive landlord was the Shah, who tried 
to set an example by selling off much of the crown lands to the 
peasants."1* [n 1951, an Imperial firman was issued for the sale of the 
royal estates to the local peasants, with various regulations instituted 
to guarantee peasant control. 17 Distribution of Pahlavi estates began 
in 1952 and the Development Bank was founded to service the needs 
of the peasants. 18 

This example was not welcomed by the landowners. On the contrary, 
the opposition from landowners was great, and there were attempts 
“to stir up religious fanaticism against the Pahlavi family.” 1° This 
opposition was not unexpected, for the landowners of Iran had given 
no indication of willingness to accept change in their traditional 
privilege, and the conservative religious classes were certain to oppose 
the sale of awgaf, not only on doctrinal principle, but because religious 
awqaf would be threatened by the precedent. These elements of the 
traditional elite believed the Shah to be all too serious about reform, 
as the intensity of their opposition demonstrated. 


14 Ibid., p. 59. 

15 Baldwin, Planning and Development, p. 92. 

16 Ibid., p. 71. 

17 Lambton, Persian Land Reform, p. 51. 

18 Ibid., p. 54; His Imperial Majesty Mohammed Reza Shah Pahlavi, Mission for 
My Country (London: Hutohinson, 1961), pp. 201-203. 

19 Lambton, Persian Land Reform, pp. 58, 55. 
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In 1960, a bill was passed limiting the size of private estates. 20 
While this bill was in the Majlis, strong opposition from the religious 
classes was made manifest in pronouncements that such limitation 
of estates “was contrary to the laws of Islam and the constitution." 2 
Although passed, no action was taken by the Government to imple- 
ment it. 

In 1961, “the Shah issued a farman to Dr. Amīni [the Prime Minister] 
ordering the government... to execute if necessary in a modified form, 
the land reform law of... 1960....” 32 At this point Dr. Arsanjani 
pushed through an amendment to the bill, which in effect completely 
restructured it into & workable and effective tool, and he began execu- 
tion of the reform. ** The Shah distributed title deeds in Maragheh 
twice and in Arak once in 1902. 24 In 1963, the Shah addressed the first 
national congress of peasants which was attended by 4700, and on this 
occasion he announced further plans for reform, which later were 
labeled “the White Revolution.” #5 Shortly thereafter, there were 
demonstrations supported by the landlords and religious classes in 
opposition to the reforms, especially the inclusion of wagf land in the 
reform. *° The Government was able to maintain control, and the refer- 
endum on the reforms received heavy support. Further congresses 
were held in 1963, with the peasants’ congress located in Qazvin. 

Dr. Arsanjani resigned early in 1963. 


The popularity of Dr. Ársanjàni among the peasants and his 
determination to carry on with land reform had by this time caused 
alarm sn high places and the time was judged ripe for a change. 27 


No evidence is presented about the prime movers in this event, nor 
&bout the relative importance of the two factors cited. The land reform 
factor is further spelled out, although again with no specification of 
the decision-makers, although it seems to be implied that the Shah 
was involved: 


As the efforts of those who aimed at the creation of an indepen- 
dent self-reliant peasantry were attended by an increasing measure 
of success, those holding the reins of power began to realize that 


30 Ibid., p. 66. 

al Ibid. 

a2 Ibid., p. 63. 

23 Ibid. 

2 Ibid., pp. 90, 93. 

35 Ibid., p. 103. 

15 Ibid., p. 108. 

27 Ibid., p. 109. [Italios mine.] 
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the emergence of an independent peasantry might constitute a 
new factor in the political situation and threaten their own power. 
This induced further caution in government circles towards the 
aims of land reform, and is reflected in the regulations for the 
Additional Articles... [which]... were an attempt to weaken the 
radical nature of the land reform and to slow down the tempo 
of change. *9 


Lambton’s ambiguous suggestions about the Shah's lack of interest 
in real reform is not supported by the evidence that she presents. 
The Shah was closely identified with land reform from the first, 
in spite of the dangers of alienating the traditional elite, and he con- 
tinued to give his support in firmans, in personal appearances, in 
addresses, and in written statements. Baldwin, among other scholars, 
sees the Shah as a serious and active agent in the reform, *? while at 
the same time having no illusions about the power politics of maintain- 
ing control. 3° 

Why did the Shah support radical land reform? Whether or not he 
is to be credited with sincere humanitarian motives is difficult to estab- 
lish empirically, although I lean toward a positive response. However, 
the argument does not depend upon an answer to this question, but 
rather upon understanding political strategies in the context of what 
Ashraf calls “long-range structural developments." 3: 

The traditional elite of Iran supported the Shah in the early stages 
as an alternative to republican or communist governments, a8 was 
in their interests. But, 


The oligarchy had little reason to be pleased with the royal 
dictatorship [of the middle 1950’s]. The Pahlevi family was nou- 
veau in the eyes of Iran’s great families, many of whom had blood 
ties with the Qajar dynasty ousted by the Shah’s father, Reza 
Shah. In addition, many of the oligarchic families had suffered 
the loss of land and all had lost power during the old Shah’s 
regime. A royal dictatorship by definition would again reduce the 
power of the oligarchy. Furthermore, the young Shah had on 
several occasions indicated his attraction to a program of land 
reform and this was anathema to lran's great landowners. ?* 


% Ibid., p. 216. 

29 Baldwin, Planning and Development, pp. 70, 93, 95, 96. 

30 Ibid., pp. 16, 19. 

31 Ashraf, review in Iranian Studies, TIT, 1 (1070), 53. 

82 Richard W. Cottam, ‘The United States, Iran and the Cold War," Iranian Studies, 
III, 1 (1970), 14. 
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The support of the traditional elite was not only lukewarm, it was 
in the long range inconsistent with modernization and development 
of the country. As the wealth began to move away from the land and 
the oil revenues provided resources for the Government, and as the 
Government bureaucracy and army-security forces grew in strength, 
the lukewarm support of the backward-looking traditional elite became 
less important to the Palace. The Shah 


was therefore able to move openly toward a disengagement 
with the traditional upper class which had been his chief, if 
reluctant, base of support. He did so by inaugurating programs 
of land, social and economic reform which should satisfy some 
of the demands of lower and middle class elements. 33 


This move would “defeat the opportunism of the land-owning class and 
.... forestall the rise of the middle-class ‘nationalism’ and the working- 
class-intelligentsia communism.” 34 

In short, the reform can be seen as part of a shift from a weak, 
reactionary base of support toward a more progressive, and ultimately 
stronger, base of support, and at the same time as a direct contribu- 
tion to social justice and economic development. In this perspective, 
the support of the Shah for reform does not seem as mysterious as it 
might from Lambton’s account. To what extent the Shah supported 
“the emergence of an independent peasantry” as “a new factor in the 
political situation” is not clear. There were peasant congresses, both 
before and after Arsanjini, and if the Shah was in fact shifting his 
political base, a newly independent peasantry could be seen as a 
potential element. The Additional Articles could be interpreted as a 
concern for economic development rather than as an attempt to inhibit 
the peasantry as a political force. But this moves the discussion back 
into the realm of conjecture about motives. 

While the conclusions presented here about the place of the Shah 
in the reform are more suggestive than certain, what is clear is that 
Lambton’s treatment of this issue is unsatisfactory, and that such an 
issue i8 better not dealt with at all than dealt with ambiguously. 


McGill University Panir C. BALZMAN 
Montreal, Quebec 


33 Ibid., 10. 
94 Ashraf, review in Iranian Studies, III, 1 (1970), 53. 
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The Cambridge History of Islam. Edited by P.M. Holt, Ann K.S. Lambton 
and Bernard Lewis. Cambridge: Cambridge Univermty Press, 1971. Two vols. 
xxvi plus 815 plus 966 pages. Bibliography. Indices. Maps. Illustrations, $ 37.50 
the set. 


Forty-seven scholars from different parts of the world have partici- 
pated in writing this impressive history of Islam, some of them con- 
tributing more than one chapter or section. The fields of specialization 
represented by these eminent scholars are as variegated as the culture 
of Islam but the editors have successfully marshalled them into a 
comprehensive and well co-ordinated plan that attempts to give a 
picture of Islam as a whole. Aside from a definite preponderance of 
political history, the book offers the general reader an interesting 
story of the development of Islam since its inception to the middle of 
the twentieth century. The specialist may not find anything new in it 
but the student of Islamic history will certainly find it to be an 
authoritative guide to the state of knowledge today and an adequate 
springboard into his area of interest and specialization. 

Volume I, subtitled “The Central Islamic Lands," is devoted to the 
history of Islam in the Middle East and includes Arab lands, Turkey, 
Persia and Central Asia. Volume II, subtitled “The Further Islamic 
Lands, Islamic Society and Civilization,” is devoted to the history of 
Islam in the Indian sub-continent, South-East Asia, Africa, the 
Iberian Peninsula and Sicily. It also contains the most interesting 
part of the whole book, namely, Part VIII on different aspects of 
Islamic civilization and culture. 

Irfan Shahid begins the book with a captivating bird’s-eye view of 
pre-Islamic Arabia, followed by a lucid biography of Muhammad by 
Montgomery Watt emphasizing socio-economic factors in the life of 
the Prophet and his times. Laura Veccia Vaglieri then gives a straight- 
forward account of the Patriarchal and Umayyad caliphates and the 
conquests, and is followed by D. Sourdel, who captures the ethnic and 
cultural turmoil as well as the greatness that was the ‘Abbasid caliphate. 
Here ends Part I on Arab domination and starts Part IT on the coming 
of the Steppe peoples to which B. Spuler, Bernard Lewis, Osman Turan 
and Halil Inalcik contribute chapters that show how the Muslim world 
fared under the Seljuk, Mongol and Mamluk rule till the emergence of 
the Ottomans. 

Part III is devoted to the Central Islamic lands in the Ottoman 
period: Anatolia and the Near East receive the attention of Halil 
Inaleik, Uriel Heyd and P. M. Holt; meanwhile, R. M. Savory and Ann 
K. S. Lambton study Safavid Persia and the breakdown of Persian 
society, while B. Spuler, M. E. Yapp and Akdes Nimet Kurat concen- 
trate on Muslims in Central Asia in increasing contact with Russian 
expansions. Part IV brings us to recent times where attention is given 
to economic and social change (Morroe Berger), the impact of the West 
(Dankwart A. Rustow) and the growth of modern national states. 
Kemal H. Karpat, writing on the rise of modern Turkey, remarks with 
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astuteness though not without some bitterness: “The real daybreak 
for Turkish nationalism began indeed somewhere in the sandy dunes 
of Arabia, where the idea of a universal Islamic empire was born, and 
where finally it was proved false" (p. 561). Zeine N. Zeine, writing on 
the rise of modern Arab states, explains how Arab nationalism has 
grown in order to free and unite all Arabs and how it has clashed with 
Ottoman, Western and Zionist foes. R. M. Savory relates the story of 
the rise of Persian nationalism amid British, Russian and German 
conflicting interests in Iran while Akdes Nimet Kurat, A. Bennigsen 
and C. Lemercier-Quelquejay give an incisive account of Islam's en- 
counter with the ideology of communism. 

In Part V, attention is focused on the Indian sub-continent. I. H. 
Qureshi, J. Burton-Page and 8. A. A. Rizvi describe the development 
of Islam before and since the Mughals and Aziz Ahmad recounts the 
emergence of India and Pakistan as separate nations. Between Hast 
and West Pakistan, Ahmad notes (p. 111) the divergence of ethnic and 
cultural traits and the conflict of economic interests which will, 
after writing, make for the emergence of Bangladesh in 1971. H. J. 
de Graaf, William R. Roff and Harry J. Benda in Part VI write briefly 
though most insightfully on the history of Islam in South-East Asia, 
while in Part VIL Roger LeTourneau, R. Mantran, André Raymond, 
André Nouschi, P. M. Holt and Humphrey Fisher write a little more 
fully on Islam in the different regions of Africa. Ambroxio Huici 
Miranda ends this part with a succinct—though perhaps out of place— 
chapter on the history of Islam in the Iberian Peninsula and Sicily. 

Part VIII in thirteen chapters (448 pages) studies Islamic civilization 
and examines its institutions. However, it seems rather odd to relegate 
this part to the end of the book following the other seven parts in thirty- 
seven chapters (1169 pages) which elaborate on political history, as if 
political history may be understood merely as a succession of events, 
conquests, civil wars and changes of dynasties and rulers. Luckily, 
the writers of the earlier seven parts have not all limited themselves 
to political history in this narrow sense and have usually managed to 
keep the story live and interesting—though with varying degrees of 
success. 

Here in Part VIII, X. de Planhol describes the geographical setting 
in which Islam has flourished and analyzes the patterns of social life 
as influenced by geographical factors. G. E. von Grunebaum writes 
on Islamic civilization as it defines its own identity amid diverse 
civilizations. The socio-economic and legal institutions of Islam find 
excellent treatment at the hands of Claude Cahen and J. Schacht, 
while theology and mysticism are equally well treated by Louis Gardet 
and A.J. Arberry. Fazlur Rahman undertakes the task of studying 
Islam’s processes of revival and reform, and brings to their under- 
standing a modern Muslim’s commitment to progress. 

The Islamic arts, sciences and literatures are then presented by 
G. Fehervari, G. Anawati, V. J. Parry, Irfan Shahid, E. Yar-Shater, 
Fahir Iz and Aziz Ahmad, and philosophy by S. Pines. The concern 
with details in some presentations obfuscates the general picture and 
does not help the reader see the issues or understand the trends. A 
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final chapter by F. Gabrieli on the transmission of learning and literary 
influences to Western Europe says in a few pages what needs volumes. 

Perhaps here lies the value—and yet the weakness—of this im- 
pressive book: it tries to be all-inclusive, up-to-date and concise at the 
same time. It cannot hope to be a definitive and sufficient reference 
book but will for many years be an authoritative guide for further 
studies in the history of Muslim peoples. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BoULLATA 


The Fihrist of al-Nadim, A Tenth-Century Survey of Muslim Culture. 
Translated by Bayard Dodge. New York - London: Columbia University Press, 
1970. Two vols. xxxiv plus 1149 pp. Bibliography. Glossary. Indices. $ 40 the set. 


Perhaps there is no single Arabic book that can portray the develop- 
ment of Muslim culture up to the tenth century better than al-Fehrist 
of al-Nadim, who died in A.D. 990. As a bibliographical record of all 
Arabic books known to its author, it not only preserves the titles 
of books—many of which have been irretrievably lost—but it also 
gives a fair idea of the scope of Muslim culture, the range of the intellec- 
tual concerns of the Arabic speaking peoples and the fecund activity 
of their scholars in the heyday of the Islamic Empire. It is therefore 
with gratification that we see the editors of “Records of Civilization" 
choose it to be one of their publications. 

The book was earlier edited by Gustav Flügel and published with 
notes and commentaries in Leipzig in 1871, and was reproduced photo- 
graphically by Khayat in Beirut m 1964. It was also published in 
Cairo in 1929 without notes or commentaries but with a short appendix 
containing material on some Mu'tazilites not found in Fliigel’s edition. 
It has recently been translated into Persian but only a few short pas- 
sages of it have been rendered into any European language. This trans- 
lation into English by Professor Bayard Dodge is therefore a very 
welcome addition, and particularly so because it takes into considera- 
tion a number of recently known manuscripts that were not available 
to Flügel. 

In his introduction, Dr. Dodge describes these manuscripts. The 
MS at the Chester Beatty Library in Dublin, which comprises the 
first half of al-Fshrist, and the MS in the Shadid ‘Ali Pasha Collection 
at the Sulaymaniyya Library in Istanbul, which comprises the last 
half of ai-Fshrist, are considered by him to be “the two most authori- 
tative and important sources for a knowledge of the book." Appar- 
ently he leans heavily on the text of these two MSS in his translation, 
but his footnotes show occasional departures from them in favor of 
variant readings from the other MSS consulted. One would have ex- 
pected a more systematic apparatus criticus than the sporadic footnotes 
1f one knew that the book was being reconstructed from over a dozen 
MSS, but Dr. Dodge seems to have preferred to use the footnotes more 
extensively for commentary and explanatory purposes than for detailed 
textual criticism. His footnotes are very helpful and exhibit his wide 
knowledge of the Arabic sources, Islamic civilization, world history 
and culture, but sometimes show that he also has the general reader 
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in mind, not only the scholar, such as when he explains what a hanif is 
(p. 41, n. 1) or what sunna means (p. 215, n. 98) or the like. 

The translation is quite clear except at certain points where the 
Arabic is rather difficult. As he says in his preface, Dr. Dodge received 
the help of a number of distinguished scholars in some particular 
aspects of his work where expert knowledge or technieal terminology 
was needed. Short of having been translated by a committee of specia- 
lists, Dr. Dodge's rendering is quite good in view of the book's wide 
scope, running from philology, grammar and literary history to 
theology, law and philosophy, including mathematics, astronomy and 
medicine, and ending with magic, alchemy and history of religions. 

However, I believe that Dr. Dodge misunderstood the Arabic at a 
number of places, too many to detail in this review. A few examples 
may be sufficient. 

On p. 76, he writes: verses “iladhi nazzala fi aqwàm bi-A‘yani- 
hum" where he should have correctly transliterated “alladht nazala 
ft aquaman bi-a'yānihim,” speaking about certain verses of the Qur'àn. 
He does not translate this clause because he wrongly says in a footnote 
that this evidently refers to words of the Qur’an which he could not 
identify by means of a concordance. Obviously these words are not of 
the Qur’an and they should have been translated thus: verses whtch 
were revealed concerning certain peoples in particular. Incidentally, 
Dr. Dodge made other mistakes in the section on the Qur’an such as 
when he calls 8. 41 “Al-Fussilat” (p. 55, n. 21) instead of "Fusalat" 
without the article, and when he translates the Arabic waw of the oath 
in the oath verses of the Qur’an (pp. 50, 51, 52, 56, 60) as “And” instead 
of "By," or when he refers to the title of S. 83 as "Al-Mutiffifin" 
(pp. 56, 60) instead of “al-Mutaffifin.”” He also wonders at the un- 
canonical title of Sürat al-Jtd in Ubayy b. Ka'b's codex (p. 61, n. 45) 
and tries to fit it in S. 111 where the world jrd is mentioned, but then 
opines that it should probably be read al-hamd and fitted as S. 34 in 
the list. In fact, the title of this sura should be read Strat al-Hafd. 
This is one of the two additional uncanonical suras found in the Qur’anic 
codex of Ubayy, the other being Sürat ak-Khal‘; the text of both is 
found in Arthur Jeffery's Matersals for the History of the Text of the 
Qur'àn (Leiden, 1937), pp. 180-181. 

Another example of Dr. Dodge's misunderstanding of the Arabic 
can be found on p. 70 where he writes: “... al-Birafi told me that 
Allah strengthened him with his father's skill in modulation, though 
he had little science.” It should rather be translated thus: “... al- 
Sirafi—may Allah strengthen him—told me on the authority of his 
father that he [Ibn Shanabüdh] used to commit many grammatical 
errors and was of little learning." Dr. Dodge misunderstood the paren- 
thetical clause as well as the word lahn which here means “grammatical 
error" and not "modulation." In fact, he misunderstood other paren- 
thetical clauses also, the most striking being on the very first page of 
al-Fthrest in the extraordinarily short preface of al-Nadim where Dr. 
Dodge translates: 


Lord by thy mercy make it easy for persons accepting conclusions 
without premises and resting upon the intended purpose without 
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a lengthening of explanations, for we are abridging our state- 
ments at the beginning of this book of ours, so as to form a guide 
to show how we plan to compose it, if Allah so wills. 


A more accurate translation should rather read thus: 


Lord make [things] easy by Thy mercy. Souls are eager for con- 
clusions not premises and are happy with the intended purpose 
not lengthy statements. That is why we limit ourselves to these 
words at the beginning of this our book for they point to what 
we intend by composing it, if Allah wills. 


Another example of misunderstanding the original text is on 
p. 200 where Dr. Dodge, translating an account of Ibn Ishaq, says he 
was “defamed without reason" instead of “unreliable, with an unsatis- 
factory method." He also writes of him ''that he took women un- 
awares" instead of “he flirted with women." Moreover, misrepresent- 
ing an unpunctuated text, Dr. Dodge writes the following: 


The errors in genealogy presented in his book and derived from 
the Jews and Christians, whom he called in his book “People of 
the First Knowledge" and “‘Possessors of Tradition," weakened 
and falsified his writing. 
A better punctuated and more accurate rendering would rather read 
as follows: 


He erred in the genealogy presented in his book. He derived 
[information] from the Jews and Christians and used to call them 
“People of the First Knowledge" in his books. Scholars of Hadith 
consider him weak and unreliable. 


On p. 805, speaking about the Manicheans of al-Nadim’s time, Dr. 
Dodge translates thus: 


The leadership was moved to Samarqand, where they came to 

establish it. Then, after their leader was [permitted to be] only 

in Babil, then in this our time 
In a note, Dr. Dodge says this sentence is not complete in the MS 
and claims Flügel's edition of it is not clearer. Yet in fact, Flügels 
edition of it (p. 338) 1s quite clear and may be translated thus: 


The leadership was moved to Samarqand and they began to 
establish it there after it had not been done except in Babil. Their 
leader is there in this our time. 


This rendering is possible by reading thamma to mean “there” and not 
thumma to mean "then" as Dr. Dodge must have read his MS. 

Other occasions of misreading are not lacking. Examples: p. 74, 
where the title of a book is given as “Knowledge of Himself" but it 


could better be “Selections of Jurisprudence,” i.e., 439 jLzx| not 
dui yloil; p. 96, where another title is given as “Death of the 
‘Ayn” but it could better be “Omissions of the ‘Ayn,” i.e., cra] cs 
not (x! «c the ‘Ayn being the famous dictionary of al-Khalil; 
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p. 247, where al-Baladhuri is said to have “deteriorated” at the end of 
his life but could better be said to have become “mentally deranged” 


(the word (59 seems to have wrongly been read as (^44 preceded 


by the conjuction » judging from the footnote). 

The book has a number of errors in transliteration. Examples: 
Jurham on p. 8, though it is correctly spelled Jurhum on pp. 194 
and 207, ‘Abd al-Kays on p. 88 instead of ‘Abd al-Qays, the Treaty of 
al-Fadhül on p. 206 instead of al-Fudül, Luwa’ on p. 11 though it 
is correctly spelled Lu’ay on p. 546; Sab’in on p. 752 instead of Sabi'ün, 
and others. The book has also a few misprints such as al-Mughirar 
(p. 67) for al-Mughira, al-Ftgr al-Akbar (p. 499, n. 1) for al-Fiqh al- 
Akbar, and others. Yet considering the size of the book and the diffi- 
cult nature of its content, these negative aspects may be deemed minor. 

Dr. Dodge has provided the work with a copious bibliography, a 
useful glossary and an extensive biographical index. His introduction 
includes an account of the life of al-Nadim culled from the very scanty 
material on him and, although based on much conjecture due to lacu- 
nary sources, it reads plausibly well and may be all we can hope for 
today. 

The fifty pages from 380 to 430 offer new material on Muslim theo- 
logians not found in Flügel's edition and only very partially found in the 
appendix of the Cairo edition. In view of this and of other reasons evi- 
dent from our remarks above, a new Arabic edition of al-Fshrest 
based on recent discoveries and research and equipped with a proper 
apparatus criticus and commentary remains a necessity. We are looking 
forward to the results in this field of the efforts of M. Rida Tajadod in 
Teheran and of M. Chouemi in Paris at the Institut d' Etudes Islamiques. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation IssA J. BOULLATA 


Kitab al-TawhId. By Abū Mansür al-Maturidi. Edited by Fathallah Kholeif. Beirut: 
Dar El-Machreq, 1970. Introduction (1n Arabio), 58 pp.; Introduction (in English), 
xliii pp.; Text, indices, 411 pp. 


This is the editio princeps of a major work of al-Maturidi—in fact, 
his greatest statement on Kalam. al-Maturidi, who was a contemporary 
of al-Ash‘ari and to whom goes the credit of formulating Sunni Kalam 
on Hanafi lines, has been often mentioned along with al-Ash‘ari as 
father of Sunni Kalam, but his doctrines have not been really known 
so far due to the non-availability of his works. The publication of this 
text (whose authenticity seems to be undoubted) 1s, therefore, an 1m- 
portant event in the historiography of Kalam and should make a 
real contribution to the history of Islamic religious intellectualism. 

It has been generally held by scholars that the doctrines of al- 
Ash‘ari and al-Maturidi are basically identical, although there exist 
minor differences between the two—differences which tend to make 
the Maturidite doctrine somewhat more liberal. More recently, some 
Muslim scholars have increasingly held that al-Maturidi’s doctrines 
hold a middle ground between the Mu‘tazilites and the Ash‘arites; 
one has even asserted that the Maturidite doctrine disagrees with the 
Ash‘arite except on certain unimportant points. Dr. Kholeif, in his 
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Arabic Introduction (but not in the English Introduction) records these 
views briefly and rejects them emphatically (p. 18). After briefly 
comparing the views of al-Ash'ari (in Kitab al-Luma') and al-Maturidi 
(in the work under review) on the questions of God’s attributes, par- 
ticularly on the attribute of Speech, of Qur’anic anthropomorphism, 
of human acts, ete., he states: “We have deliberately quoted all these 
texts to show that the foot of the one falls identically on the other's 
and that the mediation of Maturidi tallies exactly with that of al- 
Ash‘ari” (p. 17). Dr. Kholeif admits minor differences, e.g., that al- 
Maturidi affirms the attribute of “creation (takwin)” while al-Ash‘ari 
does not. 

A more mature judgment on the issue must await a thorough 
analysis of the present text and the publication and study of al-Matu- 
ridis other works, particularly his Kitab Ta’wilat Ahl al-Sunna. 
(Unlike al-Ash‘ari, al-Maturidi also wrote a number of books in refuta- 
tion of the Mu'tazilites, particularly al-Ka‘bi—with whom he takes 
issue in the present work as well—and the Shi'a and the Qarmatians.) 
However, even a first look at the present work suggests that while on 
many points al-Máturidi's views are more or less the same as al-Ash‘ari’s 
—a fact which points to a period of germination and growth of the 
Sunni doctrine before it crystallized into the form given to it in the 
fourth century of the Hijra—al-Maturidi’s differences with the Shafi‘ 
mutakallim are substantial. 

For example, on the important question of the source of knowledge 
of good and evil (al-tahsin wa’l-tagbth), whereas al-Ash'ari and, even 
more emphatically, Ash‘arism, hold that human reason is incapable 
of yielding this knowledge which must be obtained only from Revela- 
tion (a principle which later assumed singular importance for juris- 
prudence), al-Maturidi appears to be much nearer the Mu'tazilite 
view that good and evil are discoverable by reason: 


The goodness of things and their evil and [similarly] good and 
bad acts are ultimately known—after sense-perception of them 
and reports concerning them—only when one seeks to establish 
all aspects by reason and lays bare implications to which there 
is no way except rational deliberation and thought. That is how 
good and bad occupations are known. However, man’s nature is 
founded upon irrational dispositions as well as reason and natural 
irrational dispositions tend against reason... or, sometimes they 
concur while at other times they conflict (p. 10; also pp. 221, 223). 


Indeed, al-Maturidi appears to think that Revelation is needed not 
so much for information about good and evil—although this function 
it also performs besides reason—but to help reason agatnst irrational 
but powerful dispositions of man: “God has made reason the standard 
and not the natural dispositions" (p. 224). 

It is important to note that both al-Ash'ari and al-Máturidi empha- 
size that theology must be based on reason. However, whereas the 
former sharply distinguishes (Istthsan al-Khawd, p. 95., ed. McCarthy) 
between theology and law and holds that the former is a rational 
discipline while the latter is to be based on religious authority, al- 
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Maturidi accepts the role of reason in both. Indeed, according to 
al-Maturidi, sense-perception, tradition (report) and reason all play 
a role in all knowledge; however, the role of reason is the most 
capital since reason also judges the deliverances of tradition as well 
as sense-perception (p. 9). In a strong passage on the use of reason al- 
Maturidi says: “A person who repudiates reason must perforce 
repudiate it rationally; thus, by his very refutation of reason he proves 
the necessity of reason” (p. 10). This is undoubtedly an echo of the 
famous Aristotelian dictum that even if a person repudiates philosophy, 
his repudiation has to be rational and, therefore, will constitute 
a type of philosophy. Consistently with the doctrine that good and bad 
are rationally discoverable, al-Maturidi holds that God had a purpose 
both in creating the universe and in laying down that man shall work 
for the most salutary result (al-aslah), even though our reason may not 
always be able to fathom divine purposes. 

Equally interesting and rather different from al-Ash‘ari is al-Matu- 
ridis account (pp. 225-262) of human acts, although both seek to 
mediate between the views of pure predestinarians and the Mu'tazilites. 
al-Maturidi states that whereas the former deny power to man, the 
latter deny any role to God in the production of human acts. al-Matu- 
ridi holds that God's role is that of “creation” (khalg) while man’s 
role is that of “action” (ft). Although al-Ash'ari distinguishes between 
voluntary human acts and, e.g., shivering, nevertheless he forbids the 
description of human action as "action in reality (fil ‘ala ’l-hagiga)”; 
indeed, he even disallows ascription of “acquisition in reality (tktisab 
‘ala 'I-haqtqa)" to man (Kwéb al-Luma', p. 40). al-Maturidi, on the 
other hand, declares: “The principle in that action in reality ( fil ‘ala 
l-hagiga) has been established for man and that he has choice. Man 
likes and chooses certain actions and God's creation of them does not 
compel him or force him to do those actions" (p. 43). 

al-Maturidi’s explanation of the Mu'tazilite denial of God's role 
in human actions is highly interesting. He tells us that the Mu'tazilites 
were led to deny God's role because they saw that in actual experience 
human acts do not point to anything beyond their human author; so 
why invoke God to explain them ? In the same manner, the materialists 
did not see events in the physical world to point to anything beyond 
their immediate causes; so why attribute the process of the physical 
world to a god? Thus, the Mu'tazilites turn out to be in the atheists’ 
camp. Indeed, they are shown to be pre-determinists because they 
believe in a “complete capacity or power (gudra tàmma)" preceding the 
act, which must necessarily determine that act particularly when sev- 
eral Mu'tazilites combine with it the doctrine that a power or capacity 
to do a certain act is not at the same time the power to do its opposite. 

For these reasons, al-Maturidi holds that a “primary capacity" 
exists in all men to do both good and evil. But when men make prefer- 
ences and choices and thus one side is strengthened at the expense 
of the other, a “completed power,” created by God, comes into 
existence, necessarily resulting in the human act. This account is 
remarkably different from al-Ash‘ari’s account of “‘capacity-cum-act”’ 


(qudra ma'a *l-fs‘1): 
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If someone says tell us about him who divorces his wife and frees 
his slave: when does he possess the power to divorce his wife and 
free his slave ? We shall answer: he possessed the power to divorce 
his wife when he actually divorced her [and not before] and he 
possessed the power to free his slave when he actually freed him 
[and not before]. If he then says: so he possessed the power to 
divorce one who was no longer his wife [1.e., because the divorce 
was then actual as well]?... it will be replied to him: [yes], he 
possessed the power to divorce one who was no longer his wife 
at the time of [actual] divorce... (Kitab al-Luma', p. 61). 


Such language could probably not be conceived from an al-Matu- 
ridi. Apart from other considerations, it appears that al-Ash‘ari was 
more pre-occupied with formal correctness of his arguments than with 
the reasonableness of their substance. The entirety of the Awab al- 
Luma‘ confirms this pre-occupation with the formal exactness of state- 
ments, which he, no doubt, acquired from his Mu'tazilite disputatious 
background. Very different is the procedure of al-Maturidi in the work 
under review: he i8 primarily concerned with an authentio and reason- 
able presentation of his thesis and, although he takes us through a 
maze of disputations, one has always the impression that he 1s arguing 
with men and not simply sketching out things abstractly on a black- 
board ! 

Dr. Kholeif has briefly summarized al-Maturidi’s doctrines and also 
indicated (in the English and Arabic introductions) the historical 
importance of the present text as a source for the doctrines of the 
Dualists, the Materialists, etc. The richness of the contents of Kuāb 
al-Tawhtd is matched, however, only by the formidable difficulty 
of the text for the reader and the editor, particularly when the latter 
has had to base himself on a single copy. The difficulty partly stems 
from the peculiar style of the author who does not seem to care much 
for the strict demands of grammar and not only uses prepositions and 
pronouns somewhat recklessly but also takes liberty with the strict 
logico-grammatical structure of sentences. But partly also the difficulty 
stems from the highly concise and concentrated—sometimes almost 
‘eryptic’-—form of expression used by al-Maturidi, and this second 
peculiarity seems to cause, at least, in part, the former type of 
difficulty. The editor has noted the obscurity of the text in the Intro- 
duction and has invited the help of scholars to improve it. Although it is 
highly improbable—perhaps in view of the inherent stylistic difficul- 
ties, impossible—to hope for a flawless text, it is nevertheless quite 
obvious that the present edition leaves much scope for further improve- 
ment. 

For example, a first reading of parts of the important section entitled 
“Disagreements of Sects Concerning Acts of Creatures” (pp. 225-262) 
yields the following suggestions: 


p. 225, 1. 7: for al-‘sbada read al-‘sbara. 
p. 226, L 15: for fs annahu read fa innahu. 


On page 227, lines 9 and 10 are hopelessly confused by the original 
deficiency of the text aggravated by editorial activity. The word ‘anhum 
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in its first occurrence in line 9 must be read as ‘an Allah, even though 
the MS had only ‘an. al-Maturidi, after describing the view of deter- 
minists who make God potent but render man impotent, now describes 
the opposite view of the Mu'tazilites who deprive God of power; hence, 
the second “anhum in the same line must be read ‘anhu, and mashi’ata- 
hum in the following line must be read mashi’atahu. 

p. 231, 1. 9: for ‘alayhi read ‘ala; also, what is apparently jrsmun 
wa ‘aynun should be read in the accusative case. 


p. 235, 1. 3: for al-majrty read al-majzty. 

p. 235, L 16: for yunfa read yabga (see the editor's note 4). 
p. 235, 1. 16: for ‘anhu read fths. 

p. 235, 1. 16: for al-hayra read al-kheyara. 


The last three emendations seem absolutely necessary, thus yielding 
the translation: “because they [i.e., the Mu'tazilites] ascribe to man 
power to prevent God from His action concerning those things wherein 
He retains (strictly: wherein remains] choice [1.e., as opposed to those 
actions which are done absolutely uniformly—like phenomena of 
nature].” This is then followed logically by the next sentence: “But 
they do not ascribe a similar power to God [i.e., of preventing man from 
doing voluntary actions] except in oases where man's power ceases." 


p. 237, 1. 23: for f* read man. 

p. 238, 1. 1: for lē read bal. 

p. 239, 1. 20: for the accusative read mud{arrun. 

p. 242, l. 17: for the passive read ja'ala. 

p. 244, 1. 13: for al-khaba'sb read al-khaba sth. 

p. 261, I. 10 (the intervening pages were not read): for al-‘aql 
' read al-fs‘l (twice). 


It is quite obvious from this cursory evidence that the second 
edition will have to be revised thoroughly; an exact translation into 
English will not only make the work available to a wider public but 
will also definitely help in fixing the Arabic text. The importance of 
the work would seem to justify such an effort. 

University of Chicago FAZLUR RAHMAN 

Chicago, Lu. 


The Islamic Law of Nations, Shaybanr's Siyar. By Majid Khadduri. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1966. xviii plua 311 pp. $ 8.00. 


The author of this book, Professor Majid Khadduri, is one of the 
outstanding authorities on Islamic international law and it is very 
gratifying therefore that he has undertaken to translate what is perhaps 
the most important classical Islamic treatise on the law of nations. 
The author of this treatise, Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybani, 
was a disciple of Abi Hanifa, the founder of the school that bears his 
name. 

In his lengthy and extremely valuable introduction, Professor 
Khadduri pomts out that the history of the contemporary law of 
nations can be traced back to ancient Egypt and Babylonia. However, 
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these early systems were not world-wide in contrast to the contem- 
porary law of nations. The rise of Islam with its universal appeal to 
mankind raised the problem for the Islamic state how to conduct 
its relations with non-Islamic countries and also with the tolerated 
non-Islamic religious communities within its own territory. For these 
purposes, a special branch of the sacred law was developed, called 
the styar, which can be regarded as the Islamic law of nations. How- 
ever, Professor Khadduri stresses that, again in contrast to modern 
international law, this Islamic law of nations was not a system separate 
from Islamic law. In the modern world a definite distinction is made 
between international law, which regulates the relationship among the 
various states, and the internal or municipal law of a specific state. 
The styar was merely an extension of the shari'a designed, as Professor 
Khadduri says, to govern the relations of Muslims with non-Muslims 
whether inside or outside the territory of Islam. 

In Islamic theory the world was divided into two parts: the terri- 
tory of Islam (dar al-Islam) and the rest of the world, the territory of 
war (dar al-harb). The Muslim state was conceived in Islam as being 
universal. The goal of the state therefore was to conquer the areas 
which were outside the Islamic world and eventually establish Islam 
everywhere. The instrument designed to achieve this goal was the 
holy war (jshdd). As Professor Khadduri points out, the shad did 
not mean continuous fighting. The fighting could be interrupted by 
quiescent periods, but a permanent treaty of peace could not be con- 
cluded between the Muslims and the non-Muslims. The only exception 
was a treaty between the Muslim government and non-Muslim groups 
which continued to live in Muslim territory without becoming Muslims. 
To do this was permitted to the so-called soriptuaries, that is, people, 
such as Christians and Jews, who believed in a holy book. 

The theoretical ideal of establishing universal control for Islam was 
never accomplished, and, as Professor Khadduri points out, Islamic 
law had to adjust to the continued survival of non-Muslim states and 
eventually also to the existence side by side of a number of Muslim 
states. 

al-Shaybani was the author of several works on the styar. His main 
work on this subject has been lost, and is available only as part of a 
commentary on it by Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Sarakhsi. It is, however, 
impossible to distinguish al-Shaybani’s work from the commentary, 
and the efforts of modern scholars to reconstruct the original text 
have not been successful. Fortunately, an important section of a 
comprehensive work by al-Shaybani, Kwab al-Asl, is devoted to the 
styar. It is this treatment of the siyar which Professor Khadduri has 
carefully translated. 

Professor Khadduri divides al-Shaybani’s work into four main parts. 
The first chapter is a compilation of traditions from the Prophet and 
of narratives from the companions and successors of the Prophet. 
The second part, the largest and most significant section of the work, 
forms, as Professor Khadduri points out, a separate, coherent and sys- 
tematic study of the Islamic law of nations based essentially on the 
doctrines of Abū Hanifa. This section is generally written in the form 
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of a dialogue between Abū Hanifa and his disciple Abū Yüsuf with 
Abū Yüsuf asking questions and Abū Hanifa replying. The third part 
summarizes the Hanafi doctrines on the styar, but is essentially 
repetitive. Finally, there are two chapters dealing with taxation. To 
find a discussion of taxation in a work of this kind is not as startling 
as it might seem to the modern reader because a special tax was imposed 
upon scriptuaries. 

The translation by Professor Khadduri is very readable and faithful 
and is extensively annotated giving references to other works by classi- 
cal jurists. The book also contains a list of transmitters of traditions 
and narratives, followed by a glossary of Arabic terms, a select bibliog- 
raphy and a good general index. By providing this careful translation 
together with a very knowledgeable introduction, Professor Khadduri 
has made available to & broader readership & work by an outstanding 
classical Islamic jurist which gives us an excellent insight into the 
Islamic law of nations. 


National Law Center HERBERT J. LIEBESNY 
George Washington Universsty 
Washington, D.C. 


The Shu'übiyya in al-Andalus, The Risála of Ibn García and Five Refutations. 
Translation, Introduction and Notes by James T. Monroe. Berkeley - Los Angeles - 
London: University of California Press, 1970. 105 pp. Bibliography. pa. $ 3.50. 


In this thirteenth volume of the University of California Publica- 
tions on Near Eastern Studies, Professor James T. Monroe presents 
good, annotated translations of Ibn Garcfa’s anti-Arab epistle and five 
refutations of it. His introduction (pp. 1-21) places these writings and 
their authors in their historical perspective and brings our knowledge 
of the Shu'übiyya movement in Arab Spain up-to-date. 

Ignaz Goldziher had earlier studied this movement in his article 
‘Die Shu‘ibbiya unter den Muhammedanern in Spanien" (ZDMG, 
LIII, 4[1899], 601-620) supplementing his work on the Shu'übbiya 
of the East in his Muhammedantsche Studien, Vol. I (Halle, 1888). 
In that article, he published extracts from Ibn Garcfa’s epistle taken 
from the Escorial MS 538, studied the literary impact it had in Spain 
and mentioned some writers who refuted it. H. A. R. Gibb threw hght 
on the Shu'übiyya in his article “The Social Significance of the 
Shu'übiyya" (Studia Ortentala Ioanni Pederson dicata, Copenhagen, 
1953, pp. 105-114) as he studied it from a sociological point of view, 
showing that it was associated with a rising urban economy and a 
growing middle class rather than with racial conflict as such between 
Arabs and non-Arabs. But Gibb did not refer to the movement in 
Spain. 

In 1953, Ibn Gareía's epistle was published in Ahmad Mukhtar 
‘Abd al-Fattah al-‘Abbadi’s book, Los eslavos en España (Madrid, 
1953) and, later in the year, by ‘Abd al-Salàm Hariin in Vol. III of his 
Nawadir al-Makhtütat (Cairo, 1953) together with the four refutations 
found in the Escorial MS 538. 

Professor Monroe’s translation of Ibn García's epistle is based on 
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the Arabic texts as edited by Goldziher, al--Abbadi and Hárün as well 
as on the Escorial MS 538. His translation of the first four refutations 
follows Hàrün more closely; his translation of the fifth refutation is 
based on the only published version in Kitab Alif B? by Abii al- 
Hajjàj Yüsuf ibn al-Shaykh al-Balawi (Cairo, 1870). 

It seems that Ibn García's epistle and its refutations are the only 
extant documents of the Shu'übiyya movement in Arab Spain. That 
is why a translation of them into English is a welcome contribution. 

Abi ‘Amir ibn Gharsiya (García) was born in the Basque country 
and brought in eaptivity to Denia during his infancy to be reared as 
a Muslim in the court of Mujahid al-‘Amiri, a Muslim general of Chris- 
tian Slavic ancestry, who had declared himself independent of Cordova 
in A.D. 1010. Ibn García served as a court secretary to Mujahid (d. 
1045) and later to his son ‘Ali (d. 1076). He wrote his anti-Arab epistle 
probably sometime in the third quarter of the eleventh century, accord- 
ng to Professor Monroe, profiting from the propitious and liberal 
cultural milieu of Denia and expressing the views of a new bureaucracy 
drawn from the ranks of a growing urban middle class of mixed races 
living mainly on commerce and refusing a position of inferiority with 
respect to the Arabs, 

The themes of the epistle do not differ from those of the Shu'übites 
of the Hast as they dwell on the mathàlib or disgraceful aspects of early 
Arab histoty which are contrasted with the glories of the Persians and 
Byzantines. But Ibn García emphasizes his loyalty to Islam and uses 
rules of Arabic rhetoric to the best advantage. 

The man to whom the epistle was addressed, viz., the poet Abi 
Ja'far ibn al-Kharràz who served al-Mu‘tasim ibn Sumadih at Almería, 
does not seem to have written a refutation. But the sources mention 
nine refutations, one being anonymous. Four of these have not come 
down to us—so far. The remaining five which Professor Monroe has 
translated are the following: 


1) That of Abi Yahya ibn Mas‘ada which must have been written 
about & century after the time of Ibn García, judging from 
internal evidence. 

2) The second refutation is anonymous but is stylistically similar 
to the first, though much shorter, and may have been written 
by the same author as Hariin suggests. 

3) That of Abii Ja‘far Ahmad ibn al-Düdin al-Balansi written 
relatively soon after Ibn Garcfa’s epistle since its author was 
a contemporary of Ibn Bassàm (d. 1147). 

4) That of a close contemporary of Ibn García, Abū al-Tayyib 
ibn Mann Allah al-Qarawi, who died in A.D. 1099. 

5) That of Abi al-Hajjàj Yüsuf ibn al-Shaykh al-Balawi who died 
in A.D. 1207. 


The refutations followed the lines of defense and attack taken by 
writers of the East and some did not refrain from obscene but subtle 
remarks and personal taunts. 

Professor Monroe’s translation of the epistle and the refutations is 
quite good, especially if one considers the obscurity of the texts in 
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several places due to elision or extreme concision or to their many 
literary allusions and proverbs or their use of rare words. The transla- 
tion lost of course the cadence of the Arabic rhymed prose which is, 
in many places, heightened by scorn or anger to a staccato style. 
In many instances, Professor Monroe lapsed into paraphrase and, on 
a few occasions, misunderstood the intent of the authors or miscon- 
strued idiomatic Arabic usages. But on the whole, he succeeded in 
capturing the meaning and presenting ideas in a flowing logic. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BouLLATA 


The Unholy War: Israel and Palestine, 1897-1971. By David Waines. Fore- 
word by Maxime Rodinson. Montreal and New York: Chateau Books Limited, 
1971. 208 pp. Bibliography. Notes. Index. 


All too often, when a speaker or writer tries to bring some balance 
into the North American view of the Palestine situation, he is accused 
of being “soft on the Arabs.” The great public in that continent is 
either ignorantly neutral or “soft on the Israelis.” The author of 
The Unholy War, a book which is another survey of the question, 
would not be soft on anyone. He stresses the rightful claims of the 
Palestinians and exposes the injustices that have been done to them 
ever since the beginning of the Zionist movement. He is committed 
to the Palestinian cause, but this does not prevent him from being fair 
with the Israelis. His purpose is neither to give a balanced view of both 
sides of the question, nor to condemn the Zionists. It is rather to expose 
some of the depth of responsibility which the great Western powers 
have for the epic impasse in Israeli-Arab relations. 

The book is brief, easy to read, comprehensive in scope, well docu- 
mented and spiced with personal encounters of the author with indivi- 
duals in the Near East. He brings his narrative right down to the 1970 
struggle in Jordan between the Palestinian guerrillas and the Royal 
Army. Only in the last pages of the Epilogue covering this period does 
the author’s tone become a little strident. This is perhaps due to the 
fact that he had not had time to recover his scholarly composure after 
the shock of that confrontation. 

As correction of minor errors, it should be pointed out that the French 
never took Libya (p. 48), and that the Tunisian statesman’s name is 
Ladgham, not Laghdam (p. 197). 

This volume should serve well as an introduction to the subject for 
those readers who want to go beyond the impressions left by the great 
organs of communication in the United States and in Canada, which 
are scarcely sympathetic to the Palestinian viewpoint. 


Tunis R. MARSTON SPEIGHT 


Religlon and State in Iran, 1785-1906. By Hamid Algar. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1969. 286 pp. $ 9.50. 


Despite its significance for a proper understanding of Iranian 
history, Shi‘ism has rarely been the subject of an analytical (as opposed 
to purely descriptive) study in the West. The scarcity of the studies 
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so far available has understandably covered up their serious short- 
comings. While Dwight Donaldson’s The Shi'ite Religion misses the 
essence of Shi‘ism by completely identifying it with popular super- 
stitions about the imams, the French scholar Henri Corbin goes to the 
other extreme of divorcing Shi‘ism from its social and political context. 
Ann Lambton has initiated a whole new approach to Iranian studies 
by relating contemporary Iranian social history to the theoretical 
development of Shi‘ism. In Religion and State tn Ivan, 1785-1906, 
Dr. Hamid Algar has adhered to the same approach. He has offered 
us a meticulously researched study of the interaction between the rulers 
and the ‘ulama’ in Iran during one of the least known periods of her 
history. 

Because of its fundamental belief in the exclusive legitimacy of the 
rule of the imam, Shi‘ism has always found it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to come to terms with temporal powers. This has made a dual 
impact on the political behavior of the Shi'ites throughout history. 
On the one hand, as the writer describes, it has produced the negative 
practices of tagtyya (prudent dissimulation of belief) and quietism, 
illustrated by the conduct of the Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq who "recom- 
mended to his followers total abstention from even so much as verbal 
dispute with their opponents" (p. 2). But it has on the other hand exer- 
cised definitely positive effects by inciting the Shi'ites to repeated acts 
of defiance of the established order through inspiration by the uprising 
of the Imàm Husayn against Yazid. Dr. Algar makes no reference 
to the latter aspect of Shi'ism, and this omission makes his assess- 
ment of the opposition of the ‘ulama’ to the Qajar rule somewhat 
misleading, because it unrealistically makes them look to be the van- 
guards of an unprecedented militancy in Bhi'ism. 

The book opens with an analysis of the factors of the prominence of 
the ‘ulama’ in Iranian society. The most outstanding among these, 
as the author explains, was the position of the ‘ulama’ as "'inter- 
mediaries between the community and the Imams" or “ ‘proofs’ 
(hujaj) of the Imams" (p. b). Next was the complex of their practical 
functions as administrators of justice, trustees of the estates of minors, 
guardians of orphans, etc. The proceeds df the endowments attached 
to the shrines and mosques, a portion of zakat, and the various grants 
of an individual or voluntary nature, which formed the primary 
sources of income of ‘ulama’, also contributed to their prominence. 
These factors became, of course, effective only after the establishment 
of Shi'ism as the state religion by the Safavids in the early sixteenth 
century. In view of these factors, Dr. Algar considers it only too natural 
that the ‘ulama’ should in due course become the leaders of the nation 
in every sense of the term. But it should be noted that the economic 
strength of the ‘ulama’, based as it was on non-official sources, tended 
also to be a cause of their weakness since it made them dependent on 
ordinary people whose good will could at times be obtained only by 
catering to their superstitious needs and perpetuating their mistaken 
beliefs. 

Except for this introduction, the book is largely devoted to a detailed 
description of the gradual attempts made by successive Qajar rulers to 
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undermine this leadership and subjugate the ‘ulama’ to the interests 
of the state. At the beginning of the Qajar rule, under Agha Muhammad 
Khan (1785-1797), the tribal basis of the government did not leave 
much scope for religious influence. Although a man of intense religious 
devotion verging on obscurantism, Agha Muhammad Khan main- 
tained no intimate relationship with the ‘ulama’, nor did he afford 
them any privileged immunity from his cruel temper (p. 43). This 
attitude was reciprocated by the ‘ulama’ who for their part held the 
monarch in contempt. One of them, Mulla Muhammad ‘Ali Muzaffar 
Isfahani, "despite the awesome reputation of Agha) Muhammad Khan, 
persisted in washing his clothes when the monarch came to visit him" 
(p. 43). Under Fath ‘Ali Shah (1797-1834), the ‘ulama’ achieved a 
spectacular ascendancy and there was a general enhancement of the 
religious character of the Iranian society. Mosques were built, grants 
were distributed among sayyids, contributions were made towards 
the reparation of holy shrines, and the ties between the monarch and 
the ‘ulama’ were made closer through the official appointment of 
shaykh ul-sslam and imam ul-jum‘a. Was this the result of the monarch’s 
genuine religious beliefs or was it a Machiavellian ruse to forestall 
religious opposition to his regime? A combination of both, replies Dr. 
Algar, plus the effect of “the eternal Iranian interest in religious and 
spiritual matters,” although he admits that the monarch “was and 
remained a tyrant with virtually unfettered powers” (p. 71). 

The newly-acquired power and prestige of the ‘ulama’ manifested 
themselves vigorously in the conflict between Iran and Russia by using 
popular emotions to overcome Fath ‘Ali Shah’s reluctance and precipi- 
tate the second Russo-Iranian war (p. 87). The disastrous consequences 
of that war must have made the Shah regret his deference to the 
‘ulamaé’, as can be inferred from his subsequent refusal to comply 
with their desires in the Griboyedov episode (p. 98). Dr. Algar sees 
the episode “as a confrontation between people and government, in 
which the ulama acted as inspirers and leaders of popular feeling and 
defenders of the national honor" (p. 99). But he offers us little evidence 
to refute the opposite view that the whole episode was brought about 
“not by a spontaneous outburst of mob violence, but by a plot, in 
which the conspirators were leading members of the Persian Govern- 
ment" (p. 99). 

The coolness in the relationship between religious leaders and 
government was, however, exacerbated in the reign of the next monarch, 
Muhammad Shah, who, encouraged by his eccentric wazir and mentor 
Hajji Mirza Áqàsi, abandoned all attempt at reconciling “the demands 
of piety and the tasks of absolute ruler" (p. 103). Dr. Algar rightly 
puts down Muhammad Shah’s anti-clerical stance to his devotion to 
Sufism, but his explanation can be misleading in so far as it presents 
Sufism and Shi'ism as two opposing poles without taking account of 
their subtle affinity. As is well known, although the majority of the 
Sufis are found in the Sunni world, the Shi'ite doctrine of ¢mamat 
is imbued with theosophical metaphysics and is often couched in Sufi 
terminology. The ‘ulama’’s hostility towards the Sufis whether in the 
Qajar period or at other times stemmed not so much from doctrinal 
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considerations (p. 120) as from the rivalry between the two groups to 
curry favor with the populace. Besides, as the author himself points 
out, “the slow, almost unconscious, attempts at strengthening the 
central, secular authority” were also crucial in heightening the 
hostility of the ‘ulama’. 

But the definite polarization of the religious opinion against the 
officialdom took place during Nasir ud-Din Shah’s reign (1848-1896). 
This was due to multiple causes. In the first place, the drive for 
modernization or Westernization led by Mirzà Taqi Khan Amir 
Kabir and Mirza Husayn Khan Sipabsalar sharpened the 'ulam&"s 
mistrust of government because of its inherent threat of secularization 
and of offering tyranny ‘‘the possibility of imposing itself more 
efficiently” (p. 122). Besides, the increasing penetration of the nation’s 
life by foreign powers and individuals often took the form of economic 
and commercial activity which was unfamiliar to the Perso-Muslim 
mind. Yet another cause was the dissemination of progressive ideas 
under the impact of Europe which made the liberal minority the bless- 
ing of the ‘ulama’. Combined with all this was the growth of economic 
power of the 'ulamà' which was also responsible for the growth of 
venality (p. 173) and the identification of some of them with the state. 

Dr. Algar’s discussion on the latter point would have been more 
illuminating had he elaborated on some of his passing references to the 
social and economic basis of the *ulama"s power. In explaining, for 
instance, the cooperation between the ‘ulama’ and merchants during 
the Tobacco Crisis, he says that both of them enjoyed an identical posi- 
tion in Iranian society, i.e., both of them represented powers largely 
independent of the state: that of economic enterprise and that of 
religious direction (pp. 207, 219, 226). But it is open to question whether 
economic enterprise, with its long tradition of submission to central 
authority, could at that early stage be independent of the state. It 
would be truer to say that the merchants’ aspiration of independence 
led them into tactical alliance with the ‘ulama’. 

Socio-economic factors have also been given short shrift in the 
chapter on Babism and Baha’ism. In keeping with his ever-present 
thesis throughout the book that the ‘ulama’ were the guardians and 
spokesmen of the national conscience, the author ascribes the dissemi- 
nation of Babism to “the readiness of a devoted following to obey 
the directives of a mulla, even after his conversion to Bàbism" (p. 146). 
But, leaving the “devoted following" out of account, why did some of 
the ‘ulama’ themselves convert to Babism 1 Was it merely the doctrinal 
appeal of Babism that persuaded those mullas to embrace it or was it 
their hope of increased popularity among their discontented, oppressed 
followers who welcomed any challenge to religious orthodoxy as a 
blow to the established order? The author does not deal with this 
question except in a footnote (p. 141) where he rejects Professor Lamb- 
ton’s suggestion that Babism was a typical movement of social revolt 
which took on a religious coloring “because orthodoxy was associated 
with the rujing institution.” 

The book ends with an examination of the Constitutional Revolution 
and the highly controversial proposition that the Revolution was the 
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culmination of a long period of the conflict between the state and the 
‘ulama’ (p. 257). This claim obviously disregards the profound social 
causes of the Revolution. Moreover, it rests on the author’s assumption 
that during the Revolution the ‘ulama’ were roughly divided into only 
two camps, a genuine one representing the traditional Shi'ite opposi- 
tion to the state and & corrupt one siding with the state. But the fact 
is that a third camp also developed in the course of the Revolution 
which, under the leadership of such bona fide mujtehids as Mulla 
Muhammad Kazim Khuràsani and Muhammad Hasan Na’ini, repre- 
sented for the first time a Shi'ite modus vivendi with the state. Na’ini’s 
Tanbth ul-umma wa tanzth ul-milla (1909) is a pertinent document 
setting out in terms of the Shi'ite political doctrine the arguments in 
favor of constitutional monarchy, which Naini regards as the best 
possible state in the absence of the imam and a just ruler. It was this 
school of thought which later enabled some of the militant ‘ulama’ 
to forge alliance, organized or otherwise, with liberal and nationalist 
intelligentsia in the national struggle against tyranny and foreign 
domination. The case of this influential minority of enlightened mujta- 
hids should in all fairness be separated from that of the majority 
of active *ulamà' whom Dr. Algar justly censures for their failure 
to “provide any real answer to the manifold problems—political, 
social, economic—facing Iran in the second half of the nineteenth 


century” (p. 259). 
Tehran Unterstty HAMID ENAYAT 
Tehran, Iran 


Republican Iraq: A Study of Iraqi Politics since the Revolution of 1958. By 
Majid Khadduri. London: Oxford University Press, 1969. 318 pp. Maps. Index. 
£3. 


Of the five published works on Republican Iraq in Western 
languages, 1 Professor Khadduri’s book is by far the masterpiece. It 
is little wonder that the author of Independent Iraq reached a degree 
of perfection that few scholars of Middle Eastern studies achieve. 
Dr. Khadduri deserves our congratulations and appreciation. 

I have a special interest in Iraq, at both the academic and personal 
level. As a young man, I participated (albeit peripherally) in the early 
years of republican Iraq. I knew personally most of the important 
actors of the period, and was a close friend of many. Thus, the work of 
Dr. Khadduri is of particular interest to me. 

Republican Iraq details the socio-economic, political, and diplomatic 
history of Iraq from the period 1958 to 1968. Professor Khadduri makes 


1 Few serious works have been done on the politics of the Republican regime. 
Caraotaous, Revolution in Irag (London, 1959), examines the socio-economic and political 
causes of the revolution. Uriel Dann’s study, Irag Under Qassem (Jerusalem, 1969), 
is shallow and lacks objectivity. Bernard Vernier's French volume, L’irak d'aujour hus 
(Paris, 1963), is a useful reference work. Pierre Rosai’s L/Irak Des Révoltes (Paris, 1962) 
provides an interesting eye-and-ear witness account of the first four years of republican 
politics. 
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apparent and coherent the subtle, and most often elusive, interaction 
of personalities, institutions, and social forces that together created 
the period. In the best tradition of scientific analysis, he accumulates 
all the information and seeks relationships between the various bits 
and pieces. 

Professor Khadduri puts together an incredible amount of accurate 
details to unravel the story of Iraq in its fullest picture. These details 
are drawn from the author’s interviews with most of the leading figures 
of the era, from basic documents, newspapers, and his keen sense 
of observation. 

One of the most important assets of this book is Professor Khadduri's 
ability to understand and effectively portray the key personalities of 
the period. He has deep insight into the human drama that Western 
social scientists often minimize as a factor in shaping events. Only in 
one instance would I disagree with Professor Khadduri’s characteriza- 
tion. I believe he oversimplifies the role of Air Staff Brigadier-General 
Arif Abd al-Razzaq (pp. 244-246 and 278-281). While Professor Khad- 
duri’s details are accurate, they give an incomplete picture. Rather 
than being a political opportunist, as intimated in the book, Brigadier 
al-Razzaq was an ideologically-committed Nasirite since the early 
fifties, when he joined the Free Officers movement. In this context, 
his ‘ambitions’ were well known, i.e., to have Iraq join a union with 
Egypt. For his outspoken support of this position, he was retired 
and imprisoned during the early days of the Qassim regime; for the 
same political beliefs he joined the coup against Qassim, and later led 
one against the Ba‘ath. His personal qualities of leadership, as well as 
his political beliefs, made him a popular figure both politically and 
within the military. 

As a final note, I would like to supply the only detail not mentioned 
by Professor Khadduri. Regarding the Kuwaiti incident in late summer 
1961, Iraqi Ambassador to Vienna, Qassim Hassan, was approached by 
Kuwaiti feelers on a compromise by which Kuwait would pay Iraq 
K £5,000,000 annually for Iraq's administration of Kuwait’s educational 
system, in return for lraq's recognition of Kuwait. As I was told 
by Ambassador Hassan and Isma‘il ‘Arif, Qassim’s Minister of Educa- 
tion at the time, Qassim appeared favorably disposed to the compromise 
but, in a public speech the same evening, reasserted Iraq’s claim to 
Kuwait. Thus, the compromise effort was abandoned. 

Professor Khadduri’s book is indeed an encyclopedic work that barely 
leaves room for quibbling on the most minor details. He has thoroughly 
researched the subject and presented the material with complete 
objectivity and in a most readable style. 


The University of Calgary TAREQ Y. ISMAEL 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Communism in the Arab East. By M. 8. Agawni. Caloutta: Asia Publishing House, 
1969. 260 pp. $ 7.50. 


The Communist parties in the Middle East have captured the atten- 
tion of Western scholars more than any other political movement in 
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that area. Many books and hundreds of articles about the communist 
movement in the Middle Hast have been published, with particular 
emphasis on tracing, describing and analyzing its goals, objectives and 
structure. Unfortunately, the majority of these works are unscholarly, 
and they seem to have been motivated by an ideological hate of com- 
munism and influenced to some degree by the foreign policy of the 
United States. Most of them are therefore marred by personal values, 
biased evaluations and unrealistic assessments about the strength of the 
communist influence in the Middle East. Furthermore, these studies fail 
to discuss the negative and exploitive role the West has played in 
Middle East economic and social development, a role which is signifi- 
cant because it has helped to strengthen the communist movement in 
the area. 

With the above criticisms in mind, M. 8. Agawni’s Communism in the 
Arab East contributes a refreshing, scholarly and impressive insight 
into the movement. Agawni, an Indian scholar, has published several 
works on the Middle Hast. The book under review deals with Iraq, 
Jordan, Syria, Lebanon and Egypt, and is based on three types of 
data: documents published by the parties in question, personal inter- 
views with some members of the parties and government officials, 
and published works by Western and Arab scholars. The volume is 
divided into three parts. The first deals with the pre-Suez era (seven 
chapters) and the second with the post-Suez era until 1967 (five chap- 
ters). These two sections are primarily a descriptive history of the 
communist movement and its ceaseless and usually hostile interaction 
with rival political groups. The third part deals with present ideological 
issues facing the movement (four chapters), and it is here that Agawni 
is at his best, systematically discussing the ideology, structure and 
organization of the parties. 

One point needs to be emphasized. Despite the friendly and strong 
relationship between Egypt, Syria, Iraq and the Communist bloc 
—including Communist China— the Communist parties in these 
countries are not very powerful. In all of them the party is either illegal 
or its activities limited by the enforcement of all sorts of regulations. 
Also, in these countries very few Communists have achieved prominent 
stature. Three factors underlie this weakness. First, all Arab Commu- 
nist parties failed to relate Marxian doctrine to the specific conditions 
and requirements of the Arab East. The history of Arab communism 
affords little evidence of sustained creative interaction between ab- 
stract theory and concrete reality. Much of the theoretical writing of 
the Arab Communists is either fragmentary or based on changi 
interpretations of Marxian theory periodically advanced by the Inter- 
national Communist Movement. Most of the writing is couched in 
slogans and clichés which afford little insight into the inner structure 
of the Arab society (p. 220). Second, the predominantly middle-class 
character of communist leadership—like other political movements in 
the Middle East—does not find most of its supporters in the teeming 
peasantry or industrial proletariat, but in the politically articulate 
middle class comprised of lawyers, doctors, teachers, technocrats, 
army officers and students (p. 162). Last, the multi-factions which 
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developed within each of the Communist parties led to constant 
splits. This discord reflected the split in the International Communist 
Movement, and also the diverse ethnic, religious and social backgrounds 
of the members of the parties. All these factors contributed to the failure 
of the Communist parties to capture central power in their struggle 
with the nationalists and other political forces. 

The book is lucidly written and easy to follow. It is balanced and 
objective and should interest all students of the Middle Hast. 


Sacramento State College ÅYAD ÁL-QAZZAZ 
Sacramento, Calf. 


Moslems in China Today. By David Lu (Lu Ta-wei). Hong Kong: International 
Study Group, 1964. 50 pp. 


This booklet contains twelve short chapters beginning with a brief 
history of the coming of Islam to China and closing with the Muslim 
unrest during the first ten years of the People's Republic. The author 
is a Chinese Muslim bornin Kiangsu Province. Twenty years ago he went 
abroad and is now chief of the Chinese section of the Australian National 
University in Canberra. 

One-third of this concise booklet is historical; the rest gives the 
relationship of Communism toward Islam. Mr. Lu especially points 
out the difficulties of the Muslim ethnic groups in Chinese Turkestan 
(Sinkiang). Since 1958 the push toward Latinizing the languages of 
the area and the migration of a large Chinese (Han) population into the 
province is ‘eroding the Moslem individuality and weakens the Chinese 
Moslems ties with the rest of the Moslem world." There is a constant 
pressure to conform to the Communist line that is especially felt 
by the minority groups. Mr. Lu also reports on the formation of the 
China Islam Association in the early days of the new government. 
This remains the over-all official Muslim organization with its head- 
quarters at the Tung Sze Pai-lou Mosque in Peking. The last conflict 
between the Muslims and the government was in 1962, caused by the 
agricultural policy of the government. 

The author refreshes our memory when he mentions the visit of 
Chou En-lai to the United Arab Republic and North Africa im 1963. 
The Premier stressed the long association of Islam and China, and went 
so far as to draw a parallel with the voyage Cheng Ho, the Chinese 
Muslim explorer, made to Arabia in the fifteenth century. 

Though a small booklet, it is the best such writing in English by a 
Chinese Muslim that has come to my desk. The book should be in the 
library of anyone who wishes to know something of Islam in China 
up to 1964. 


Anntsquam, Mass. CLAUDE L. PIOKENS, JR. 
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Hui-Chiao Chal-Chleh Chih-Tu Lun (‘Discourse on the Rules Governing the 
Muslim Fast") Compiled by Hsiao Yung-t’ai. Taipeh: Chinese Islamio Young 
People Society, 1963. 34 pp. 


This booklet on fasting has four chapters. The first, the reason for 
fasting, uses nearly half the space. The Qur’anic basis for fasting 
is given in S. 2:183-185. In the discussion in this chapter the author 
quotes from Wali Allah al-Dihlawi, the celebrated traditionist and 
theologian of his time in India (1702-1762) and a member of the Naqsh- 
bandi Order. From al-Dihlawi’s book on Fasting, section 2, page 36, 
he gives a long quotation on the Spirit. His second chapter discusses 
at length the difference in time for fasting around the world. The 
last third of the essay contains two chapters: the benefits accrued to the 
body in following the regulations of the Muslim fast, and what one 
ought to know about fasting. In this last chapter are included the 
classification of the fast, the rules, the conditions, that which spoils 
the fast, the intention and the prayer. This prayer is: “O Lord, I will 
obey your commandments and keep the fast. I reaffirm my faith in 
you. I entrust myself to you in your compassion and your grace in 
beginning this fast." 
Oo. 


Hui-Chiao Hun-Yin Lun (“Discourse on Islamio Marriage"). By Maulana Muhammad 
Ali. Translated by Hsiao Yung-t’ai. Taipeh: Chinese Islamio Young People Society, 
1965. 44 pp. 


This essay contains five sections dealing with the meaning of 
marriage, laws concerning the unfulfillment in marriage, the propaga- 
tion of the race which depends upon marriage, the duties and privileges 
of man and wife, the problems of divorce. The two longest discussions, 
taking up two-thirds of the book, deal with propagation and divorce. 
In the chapter on fruitless marriages, the question is asked whether 
it 1s possible for a Muslim to marry a non-Muslim. This has been a 
serious problem for Muslims ever since they entered China. The author 
quotes these verses from the Qur'ün: 8. 2:221; 5:5; 35:24; 65:4. There 
are many references to Muslim authorities, e.g., al-Mughira b. Shu'ba, 
who in tradition holds the record for marriages and divorces, some say 
up to one thousand. All references to these authorities in Islam are 
given from their English translation of Arabic names, not Arabic script. 
The original title of this book was Islamic Law of Marriage and Divorce, 
but it now has the Chinese title given above. It was first printed in 
1957. 

C. L. P. 
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Bibliographie Der Afghanistan — Literatur 1945-1967. Compiled by the Ar- 
beitagemeinschaft Afghanistan and the Deutsches Orient-Institut in oooperation 
with the German Orient Institute's (Hamburg) Documentation Centre for the 
Modern Orient and the Institute for Development Research and Development 
Policy of the Ruhr - University (Bochum). 2 vols: Vol. I (Hamburg, 1968). pp. 
189. Vol. II (Hamburg, 1969). 209 pp. DM 30.00. 

Prompted by a growing academic interest in Afghanistan within 
the Federal Republic of Germany and in an effort to rectify the neglect 
of German publications in English and Russian language bibliographies 
on Afghanistan, the “Arbeitsgemeinschaft Afghanistan" (Working 
group Afghanistan) and the German Orient Institute presented the 
bibliography under review on the occasion of the German-Afghan 
Cultural Week (October, 1968). The Bibliography consists of two vol- 
umes and covers the period of 1945-1967. The first volume includes 
literature in European languages, whereas the second volume contains 
literature both in European as well as oriental languages (predominantly 
Persian and Pashto). Each of the volumes is organized topically, 
covering some twenty-six categories. Hach volume has an author index. 

The work is an ambitious and major undertaking, and a notable 
accomplishment. It covers some 4,488 items. As a bibliography it 
complements T. Kukhtina’s Bibliografiya Afganistana (Moscow, 
1965) and the third edition of D. Wilber’s Annotated Bibliography of 
Afghanistan (New Haven, 1968) and is an indispensible tool for 
students of modern Afghanistan. It is unfortunate, therefore, that such 
an outstanding work has certain unnecessary and avoidable defects: 
citations are very brief and there are no annotations. It is regrettable 
that the Bibliography does not include a list of at least unpublished 
theses and dissertations on Afghanistan undertaken in Europe and the 
United States. While the desire of the compilers not to make un- 
necessary duplications of the Russian literature (already available in 
Kukhtina’s excellent work) is commendable, their coverage of the Rus- 
sian works for 1965-1967 is hardly adequate. Finally, the compilers, 
due to the time factor and the limited personnel, do not vouch for the 
completeness and correctness of all their entries and titles. To compen- 
sate this, they offer, however, to verify and help researchers find out 
the titles included in the Bibliography. They state: 


Admittedly this bibliography cannot measure up to the standards 
of the librarians regarding the completeness of the entries. How- 
ever, it furnishes a considerable amount of information to research- 
workers. It was for this reason that even incomplete titles were 
included, in cases of different versions of an apparently same title 
defective entries could not be excluded. However, the usefullness of 
the bibliography should be less reduced by such deficiencies than 
by the abandonment of defective titles altogether; such considera- 
tions refer especially to Persian and Pashto titles which were collected 
in Kabul. The Documentation Centre for the Modern Orient and 
the Arbeitsgemeinschaft Afghanistan will take pleasure in helping 
to find out the titles included in the bibliography. 


University of Texas VARTAN GREGORIAN 
Austin, T'exas 
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Wielandt, Rotraud. Offenbarung und Geschichte im Denken moderner Muslime. Wies- 
baden, Germany: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1971. 
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(Reviews of any or all of these books may follow.) 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


History of Mideast Since 1900 Catalogued and Computerized. 
As reported in the “Notes of the Quarter" in April, 1970, Professor 
Menahem Mansoor and a team of scholars at the University of Wis- 
consin had completed a computerized record of the history of the Middle 
East since 1950. Further investigation and cataloguing under the direc- 
tion of Professor Mansoor has culminated in a seven-volume work 
published by NCR/Microcard Editions, Washington, D.C., Political 
and Diplomatic History of the Arab World, 1900-67. This chronological 
study contains brief day-by-day accounts of events concerning the 
area (five volumes) and is accompanied by a computer-generated, 
keyword index to the events (two volumes). The pioneer project has 
teamed the study of history with modern computer ere in 
hopes of providing a comprehensive data bank on the Middle Hast. 
Arab World is the first part of a three-part project. Remaining to be 
published are: (1) the documents from which the accounts in the 
chronology were drawn and (2) a biographical reference work giving 
information about persons cited in the chronology. 


Bibliographies of Chinese Muslim Books. There are two bibliog- 
raphies of Chinese Muslim books and pamphlets published in China. 
The first appeared in The Chinese Recorder, XLYIII, 10 (1917), 652-662, 
This article, “A Classified Bibliography of Books on Islam in Chinese 
and Chinese-Arabic,” by Charles L. Ogilvie and 8. M. Zwemer, listed 
ninety-five titles. Isaac Mason, in the Journal of the North China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Soctety, Shanghai, LVI (1925), 172-215, 
wrote “Notes on Chinese-Mohammedan Literature.” This contained 
318 titles, plus charts, etc. The first list by Mr. Ogilvie and Dr. Zwemer 
is mainly by titles, and these books are found in the second list. 
Mr. Mason wrote a brief review of each book or pamphlet from his 
collection. These Chinese-Muslim books were purchased by the New York 
Public Library in the late 1920’s. As a supplement to this original 
bibliography in the JNCBRAS, Mr. Mason prepared for Friends of 
Moslems, X] (1937), 14-26, and XII (1938), 29-30, a supplementary 
review of some sixty titles. Since 1938 there have been at least 150 
new publications, including two new translations of the Qur'an. 

The Annotated Bibliography of Laterature on Islam in China was 
published in Friends of Moslems and some copies were bound in 1950 
in Hankow. This list contains books in Western languages as well as 
in Chinese. It is now being brought up-to-date for publication by the 
author of this note. 


Annisquam, Mass. CLAUDE L. Pickens, JB. 


New Journals. 


Le Monde Islamique, a monthly. Cost: 1 N.F. per issue. 
Editor: Mr. Husayn Fakhri, 38 avenue Emile-Zola, Paris-15°, France. 
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Islamic Perspectives, a quarterly. Subscription rate: $10.00. 
Editor: Professor Syed H.H.Nadvi, C-100, Karachi University 
Campus, Karachi 32, Pakistan. 


Journal of Palestine Studies, a quarterly on Palestinian affairs and 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. Published jointly by The Institute for 
Palestine Studies and Kuwait University. Subscription rates: $2.00 
per issue or $8.00 ($5.00 for students) annually. 

Address: P.O.B. 7164, Beirut, Lebanon, or Box 329-A, R.D. No.1, 
Oxford, Pa. 19363, U.S.A. 


Palestine Affatrs, & monthly in Arabic. Published by the Palestine 
Research Center, P. O. Box 1691, Beirut, Lebanon. Annual sub- 
scription rate: $26.00 (air mail), $13.00 (surface maul). 

Editor: Dr. Anis Sayegh. 
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SURVEY OF PERIODICALS 


General and Miscellaneous. Manuscripts, libraries. History of 
Islamic Studies. 

Pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur'àn. Hadith. 
Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and Devo- 
tional Life. Ethics and Customs. Attitudes towards magic, eto. 
Sociology of Islam. 

Theology. Movements, sects; Shi‘a. Philosophy. Sciences. 
Sufism. Sufi Orders. Saints. 

Law. Politics; state; government. Nationalism. Socialism. 
Economies. 

Arabic and other relevant languages. Literature, culture, art. 
Education. Universities. 

History of Muslim peoples, generally and in various areas 
(including studies on pre-Islamic period). Islam in modern 
history. 

Islam and other religions, civilizations, philosophies and 
ideologies. 

Christianity and Islam (from a Christian point of view). The 
Church in Muslim environments. 


The list of periodicals regularly surveyed is published annually in 
the January issue. Other issues show only new entries for the quarter. 


New entries: 


AFER African Ecclesiastical Review, Masaka, Uganda, East Africa. 

Afrika Afrika und Übersee, Folge der Zeitechrift für Egeborenen-Sprachen, 
Berlin. 

B.T.F Bangalore Theological Forum, Bangalore, India. 

GBT The Ghana Bulletin of Theology, Legon. 

G.R.B.St. Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 

I.J.P.R International Journal for Philosophy of Religion, Martinus Nijhoff, 
The Hague. 

JAL Journal of Arabic Literature, E. J. Brill, Leiden, Holland. 

J.R.T The Journal of Religious Thought, Howard University, Washington, 


I. General and Miscellaneous. Manuscripts, libraries. History of Islamic 


D.C. 


Studtes. 


1990 COMMENT NAVIGUENT AUJOUBD'HUI LES ÁRABES DE L'OCÉAN [INDIEN ? 
SUIVI D'UN GLOSSAIRE DE LA NAVIGATION ARABE DANS L'OCÉAN 


INDIEN. H. Grosset-Grange. Ar., XIX, 1 (1972), 46-77. 


1991 CRóÓNIOA ARQUEOLOGIOA DE LA EsPANA MusuLMANA, LXIII. Con- 


tributions by Henri Terrasse and Basilio Pavón Maldonado. And., 
XXXIV, 1 (1969), 175-204. 


1992 DÉCOUVERTE D'UN MEMRA DE GIWARGI, ÉVÈQUE DES " ARABES, SUR 


Sivien D'AÁNTIOCHE. A. Vóóbus. Mus., LXXXIV, 3-4 (1971), 433-436. 
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1993 DxSCRIPOIÓN DE AL-ANDALUS SEGÚN UN MS. DE LA BIBLIOTECA DE 
PanaAcro. Rafaela Castrillo Márquez. And., XXXIV, 1 (1969), 83-103. 

1994 TuE HEALING ART AND THE Limits OF CHANGE IN NATURE ÁOCORDING 
TO IsN Hazm. A.8. Tritton. B.8.0.4.8., XXV, 1 (1972), 128-133 
(mostly in Arabic). 

1995 Tux “INVISIBLE” MISSIONARY: A STUDY IN ÁMERIOAN FOREIGN 
RELATIONS. Joseph L. Grabill. J.C.8., XIV, 1 (1972), 93-105. 

1996 Learning for Living, London, XI, 3 (1972). A special issue on "Islam 
in Britain," including articles by John Taylor and Geoffrey Parrinder. 

1997 Tux Lire AND Works or IBN HAJAR AL-'ÁSQALANI. Aftab Ahmad 
Rahmani. I.C., XLV, 3 (1971), 230-212; LXV, 4 (1971), 275-293. 

1998 Magim IsnAHiM. A Stone WITH AN INSCRIPTION. M. J. Kister. Mus., 
LXXXIV, 3-4 (1971), 477-491. 

1999 MUSTAPHA AND THE Host: Some REFLECTIONS ON INFERENCES IN 
RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE. John P. Langan. J.J .P.R., 1T, 4 (1971), 208-221. 

2000 A New SOUROE on AHMAD IBN AL-TAYYIB AL-SARAKHSI: FLORENTINE 
MS Arazic 299. Matti Moosa. J.4.0.8., XCII, 1 (1972), 19-24. 

2001 THE ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS IN THE JOHN RYLANDS 
Lrenany. F. Taylor. B.J.E.L., LIV, 2 (1972), 449-478. l 

2002 Das OREÆNT-BILD DER DEUTSCHSPRACHIGEN PUBLIZISTIK. Bassam 
Tibi. Neue politische literatur, Frankfurt am Main, XVI (1971), 547- 
564. 

2003 THE PREPARATION OF A Bi0-BIBLIOGRAPHIOAL SURVEY OF PERSIAN 
LITERATURE. Yu. E. Borshchevsky and Yu. E. Bregel. I.J.M.E.S., 
III, 2 (1972), 169-186. 

2004 Tug Retiaious PHENOMENON IN Moprrn Eeypr. Y. El-Naggar. 
I.Q., XV, 2 and 3 (1971), 133-142. 

9005 Two Rare Manuscripts. A. J. Arberry. J.A.L., I (1970), 109-116. 

2006 TURKISH TownsMEN Vrgw APOLLO. Paul J. Magnarella. M.E.J., 
XXVI, 2 (1972), 181-183. 


II. Pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur'an. Hadith. 
See also nos. 1998, 2013. 


2007 THE Cross IN THE QUR'AN. Kenneth Cragg. B.T.F., III, 2 (1971), 
8-19. 

2008 Taz Mamja‘ al-Bagán or Taparsi. Musa O. A. Abdul. 1.Q., XV, 
2 and 3 (1971), 106-120. 

9009 Tux PHaaASE in kuntum Filma in Strat Ytsur, V. 10. M. M. Brav- 
mann. D.I., XLVIII, 1 (1971), 122-125. 

9010 Tug SHAPING or HIZBULLAH OR “MunammMan’s Virtuous Pourry” 
A.D. 624-632. Gholam Husain Dargahi. I.C., XLV, 3 (1971), 145-156. 

2011 Tue Unnoricep Mufassir: SHAYKH Japarsi. Musa O.A. Abdul. 
I.Q., XV, 2 and 3 (1971), 96-105. 


Il. Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and Devo- 
tional Life. Ethics and Customs. Attitudes towards magic, etc. 
Soctology of Islam. 

9019 Socro-Ecqnomio VALUES oF ISLAM, AND THEIR SIGNIFIOANOE AND 

RELEVANCE TO THE PRESENT Day Worup. Ziauddin Ahmed. T.S., 

X, 4 (1971), 343-355. 
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IV. Theology. Movements, sects; Shi‘a. Philosophy. Sciences. 
See also nos. 1994, 2008, 2011, 2088, 2035, 2040, 2096, 2102. 


2018 Tux Concert or Srv tw Isuam. B. A. R. Braimeh. G.D.T., IV, 1 (1971), 
31-40. 

2014 Tue Logio or ÉMANATONISM AND SUFISM IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
Jen Sina (AvicENNA) Parviz Morewedge. J.4.0.8., XCI, 4 (1971), 
467-476; XCII, 1 (1972), 1-18. 

9015 Tae Mvwanurns: Tuer Movement AND IwrLoENOE. L. Roback. 
I.L., XVII, 10 (1971), 33-41. 

9016 RuETORIC AND l8naMro PoLrricAnL PurLosorHy. Charles E. Butter- 
worth. I.J.M.E.S., III, 2 (1972), 187-198. 

2017 Soman lsMA'L J. UND Drs THEOLOGEN SEINER ZEIT. Erika Glassen. 
DI., XLVIII, 2 (1972), 254-268. 

2018 LE SriswE AU rx? SIÈCLE A TRAVERS L'HISTOIRE DE Y A'QUnI (I). Yves 
Marquet. Ar., XIX, 1 (1972), 1-45. 

2019 Tux Socr Founpations oF Jen KuarnpUNSs Hisronico-PHILO- 
soPHICAL Dooraine. S. M. Batseva (trans. from the Russian by Jan 
W. Weryho). 7.Q., XV, 2 and 3 (1971), 121-1532. 

9090 Tux TERM ISTITHNÁA' IN ARABIO LOGIO. Kwame Gyekye. J.4.0.8., 
XCII, 1 (1972), 88-92. 

9021 Tug YoRgusA Manor. A. R. I. Doi. J.R.A., IV, 2 (1971), 119-136. 


V. Sufism. Sufi Orders. Sasnts. 
Bee algo no. 2014. 


2022 Tue Conorpr or Love rw SurisM. M. Safdar Ali Baig. I.C., XLV, 4 
(1971), 261-273. 

2023 THE InrLuENoE Or SuFIsM on TRADITIONAL Music. Seyyed Hossein 
Nasr. I.C., XLV, 3 (1971), 171-179. 

2024 KABIR AS DEPIOTED IN THE PERSIAN BuriSTI0 AND HISTORICAL 
Worss. Qamaruddin. J.M.A., ITI, 1 (1972), 57-75. 

2025 Tue Riss or at-SHADHILI (D. 656/1256). A. M. Mohamed Mackeen. 
J.A.0.8., XOI, 4 (1971), 477-486. (See also no. 1798.) 

2026 THREE VARIETIES oy Mysticism IN ISLAM. Majid Fakhry. I.J.P.R., 
TI, 4 (1971), 193-207. 

9027 Two Great CONTEMPORARIES OF THIRTEENTH CENTURY A.D.: 
SULTAN AL-'ULAMA AL-'Izz [BN Ar-SALAM AND IBN 'Ánazi. Sayyid 
Rizwan Ali. I.0., XLV, 3 (1971), 193-201. 


VI. Law. Politics; state; government. Nationalism. Socialism. Eco- 
nomics. 
See also nos. 2012, 2104. 
2028 Ar-IgrA'—oR THEORY or Lanp Owxzzsur Ix IsLaM. Syed Habibul 
Hag Nadvi. I.S., X, 4 (1971), 257-276. 
9099 Farm CORPORATIONS IN Iran: AN ALTERNATIVE TO TRADITIONAL 
AGRICULTURE. John Freivalds. M.E.J., XXVI, 2 (1972), 18-193. 
9030 ISLAM IN THE New EGYPTIAN CONSTITUTION: Some Discussions IN 
al-Ahram. Joseph P. O'Kane. M.E.J., X XVI, 2 (1972), 137-148. 
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2031 NOUVELLES REMARQUES SUR L'Ijmá' CHEZ LE QADI ‘App AL-GABBAR. 
M. Bernand. Ar., XIX, 1 (1972), 78-85. 

9032 Tue OFFIOE of KALANTAR IN QAJAR Persia. W. M. Floor. J.E.S.H.O., 
XIV, 3 (1971), 253-268. 

2033 THE PRINCIPLES OF LEGITIMACY AND ITS INFLUENOE UPON THE MUSLIM 
PorrricAL Tugonvy. Hamid Behzadi. Z.S., X, 4 (1971), 277-290. 

2034 Tux Risk or THE Syrian DBa'rH, 1940-1958: PourricAL SUCCESS, 
Party FarLoms. Nabil M. Kaylani. J.J.M.E.S., II, 1 (1972), 3-23. 

2035 Tug ROLE or SHAYKH AL-TUSI IN THE EVOLUTION OF A FORMAL 
SorENCR OF JURISPRUDENCE AMONG THE Sui'AH. Charles J. Adams. 
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POLEMICS AND CONFLICT IN AHMADIYYA HISTORY: 
THE 'ULAM A’, THE MISSIONARIES, AND THE BRITISH (1898) 


In 1890, Mirzá Ghulam Ahmad of Qàdiyàn, Panjab, declared that 
he was masth maw'üd and mahdi of the Muslims. When he also stated 
his controversial position on the death of Jesus and his reinterpretation 
of the Quranic doctrine of jihad, Ahmad stirred up a hornet’s neat 
throughout the Islamic community of the Panjab. Although he may 
have made his teachings and claims out of the deepest personal religious 
motivations, the fact that, at times, his views appeared to be presented 
arrogantly, led to an increasing alienation between Ahmad and the 
religious communities of the Panjab. 

Because polemies and controversy 80 often turn to distrust and 
misunderstanding, the various conflicts in which Ghulam Ahmad 
found himself during the 1890's have often been misinterpreted and 
confused by those who have commented upon them during the past 
eighty years. While the theological pointe upon which Ahmad built 
his ease—and against which Muslims, Christians and adherents of 
the Arya Samaj argued—are fairly simple to understand, the inter- 
action of the people who were defending or propagating particular 
viewpoints in & particular context during that controversial deoade 
have been neither closely examined nor correctly understood in their 
details. 1 


1 Short discussions by non-Muslims—for example, Murray Titus, Islam in India and 


| Pakistan (Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. Publishing House, 1930), pp. 256-271; W.O. Smith, 


Modern Islam in India (Lahore: Muhammad Ashraf, 1943), pp. 339-344; Kenneth Cragg, 


. ;. Oontemporary Counsels in Islam (Edinburgh: University Press, 1965), pp. 150-166; and 


*! Freeland Abbott, Islam and Pakistan (Ithaca: Cornell Univeraity Press, 1969), pp. 148- 

, 162—while dealing with the Ahmadiyya generally and with sensitivity, have not un- 
raveled the complex issues and personalities within the polemics. The early studies by 
Christian missionaries—such as H. Griswold in Indian Evangelical Review, XXIX, 
No. 113 (January, 1903), pp. 322-354; H. A. Walter in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics article, “Qadiani,” and in his short volume, T'he Ahmadiyah Movement (Calcutta: 
Association Press, 1918); Julius Richter’s Indische Missionsgeschichte, translated by 
S. H. Moore agA History of Missions in India (New York: F. H. Revell, 1908), pp. 402- 
404—are olearly written from a missionary viewpoint, not at all sympathetio with 
Ahmad and his movement. 
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The causes of Ahmad’s controversy with Muslim mawlawis and 
Christian missionaries and his need to communicate with the Govern- 
ment centered around the three basic issues by which Ahmad dis- 
tinguished himself from others: his teaching regarding Jesus, jihād, 
and the mahdī. It is the purpose of this essay to unravel the various 
strands of this interaction and place them in a perspective both for 
Ahmadiyya history and for modern Indian religious history as well. 


I 


The earliest reactions against Gbulàm Ahmad came from fellow 
Muslims shortly after the publication of the Fath-i-Islám and Tauzih 
Maram in 1890 and 1891, the tracts in which he had made his contro- 
versial claims. His principal opponents in this struggle were the Muslim 
mullas ‘Abd al-Jabbar and the latter’s disciple, ‘Abd al-Haqq Ghaznavi 
of Amritsar, Nazir Husayn of Delhi, Abi Sa'id Muhammad Husayn 
of Batala and Ahmad-Allah also of Amritsar. The debate began when 
‘Abd al-Haqq Ghaznavi challenged Ahmad to a mubahala? on the 
issue of the death of Jesus. Ahmad’s response to this challenge in 
February, 1891, was to answer by letter, saying that he was prepared 
to debate but felt that such a debate was unnecessary “‘to settle 
minor difference of opinion amongst Muslims." 3 Since Nazir Husayn, 
Muhammad Husayn and Ahmad-Allah had signed a fatwa saying 
that such a debate was quite permissible among Muslims, Ahmad 
agreed to go to Amritsar for that purpose and sent a reply which was 
later published in Réaz-Hind on March 15, 1891. The issue at once 
was sidetracked by ‘Abd al-Haqq’s response to this letter which came 
in the form of an ishtihār asking’ Ahmad to explain why, if he had 
challenged another ‘alim to a mubahala in the text of the Fath, he 
would not participate in one now. Ahmad replied to this point, saying 
that the mawlawi in question had insinuated that Ahmad was not 
receiving revelations but was a fraud. 


In such a case Mobabala was permissible.... But never in the 
history of Islam did anyone challenge... to settle such theological 
differences through Mobahala. The curse of God is invoked in 


2 The word “mubdhala” derives from the Arabio root bA? which means “‘to curse." 
In the form employed here it means ''to curse each other,” a practice ordinarily permitted 
to Muslims in debating non-Muslims but not previously known to have been used by 
Muslims against each other. The incidents referred to here take on unuggal significance 
in ight of this. 

8 A. R. Dard, Life of Ahmad, I (Lahore: Sultan Bros., 1949), 178. 
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Mobahala on a liar who deliberately invents a lie, and not on 
one who simply holds any wrong or erroneous belief. 4 


This first encounter with ‘Abd al-Haqq was apparently delayed 
indefinitely because Ahmad “had not yet received any divine com- 
mand in the matter.” When this initial challenge did not materialize, 
the mullas, according to Ahmad’s principal biographer, turned to 
Muhammad Husayn of Batàla and, plotting together against Ahmad, 
“instigated him to stand up against Ahmad.” * Believing that Ahmad’s 
early success had been in some measure influenced by Muhammad 
Husayn’s favorable review of the Baréhin+-Ahmadiyah (Ahmad’s 
magnum opus) in the Ahl-i-Hadith paper, Ishá'at-i-Sunnah, and his 
friendship with Ahmad, the ‘ulama’ may well have believed that an 
attack on Ahmad by Husayn would have undercut much of Ahmad’s 
support. * Ahmad’s attitude in this moment of crisis was not to accept 
the advice of men that he should be politic in his relations with the 
more orthodox ‘ulama’. Believing his trust to be “in God and God 
alone,” he wrote to Muhammad Husayn in mid-February that 


I am not at all concerned with victory or defeat; all I want is 
to remam a devoted and obedient servant of God.... I am not 
at all sorry or grieved to know that friends like yourself intend 
to oppose me because I believe that this opposition will be for 
the sake of truth. I saw in a vision yesterday that I was writing 
on my arm, that I was alone and God was with me. 7 


Ahmad sent his two volumes to Husayn and urged that they get 
together to discuss the issues that concerned the mawlawi. According 
to A. R. Dard, even though Muhammad Husayn never consented 
to such a discussion, Ahmad refused to become upset with him. In the 
chapter of Dard’s biography of Ahmad entitled “The Pharisee of 
Batala,” Dard has traced subsequent events which were continued 
in & bitter correspondence between Muhammad Husayn and Ahmad’s 
disciple Nir al-Din. 8 


4 Ibid., I, 179. 

5 Ibid., I, 181. Muhammad Husayn of Bat&üla was the outstanding leader of the 
Ahl-i-Hadith movement in the Panjab during Ahmad’s lifetime. They had been studenta 
together in Batála and in 1884, Husayn had praised Ahmad’s early attacks on the 
Brahmo and Áry& Sam&j movements. It was when Ahmad began to olaim he was the 
Promised Messiah and mahdi of the Muslims that a breach between the two men began. 
For an Ahmadi view on Muhammad Husayn, see note 12. 

$ Ibid., I, $81 f. Dard's argument seems quite plausible on this point. 

7 Ibid., I, 182. 

8 Nur al-Din was the first khalifa of the Ahmadiyya movement, 1908-1913. 
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The mullas of Ludhiana, having already declared fatwas ? against 
Ahmad, next joined to oppose him in public debate. The leader of 
the Ahl-i-Hadith there challenged Ahmad to debate the ‘Jesus’ issue. 
Ahmad asked the man to have Muhammad Husayn join the debate, 
whereupon Husayn insisted that the debate deal only with Ahmad’s 
claim to be the Promised Messiah. This debate, in which Muhammad 
Husayn “never touched the real subject," began on July 20, 1891, 
and lasted about twelve days. Muhammad Husayn debated entirely 
on the value of hadith while Ahmad stressed hadith only in relation 
to the Qur'an. This debate ended in such an uproar that a magistrate 
was forced to order Muhammad Husayn to leave town, while Ahmad, 
feeling the wrath of the controversy, went to Amritsar for a few days 
while passions cooled. He then returned to Ludhiana and finally to 
Qādiyān. 1° Among the missionaries, Aryas, and mullas, Ahmad 
became the center of religious debate at Ludhiana. It was here that 
he had made his first real impact outside of Qadiyan. = 

There seems little doubt that the growing tensions between Ahmad 
and Muhammad Husayn were more than theologically based. Issues 
of personality and method were also involved. In a letter dated 
December 31, 1892, Ahmad wrote that he had had a dream which was 
“unfavourable” to Muhammad Husayn. His friends had had similar 
dreams and together they sought to warn the mullà from Batala. 
Muhammad Husayn, “too proud to take the threat seriously," pub- 


? Dard, Life, I, 184-195. According to the author (in a major footnote, Ibid, I, 426), 
tho following fatwas were issued against Ahmad as early as 1890-1801. “In the joint 
Fatwas issued in 1890 against him by certain Maulvies of the Punjab and other parts 
of India the following are some of the expressions used: Dajjal—a word taken to mean 
‘personification of all vices’ by the issuers of the fatwa (Fatwa '"Ulemá-i-Punjab wa 
Hindustan, p. 41): Dhurriyyat-ud-Dajjal, i.e., ‘children of dajjal’ (Fatwa, p. 41); Kadha- 
hab, i.e., ‘a confirmed liar and fabricator’ (Fatwa, p. 87); Mulhid wa Zindiq, i.e., ‘a faith- 
less infidel and a double dealing heretic’ (Fatwa, p. 90); Bad-tareen-i-Khalq, i.e., ‘the 
most wicked of God's creatures’ (Fatwa, p.90); Ashaddul-murtadden, i.e., ‘worst of 
apostates’ (Fatwa, p.119); Uspar Khuda kee la’nat, i.e., ‘accursed of God’ (Fatwa, 
p. 149); Uska moonh kala ho, i.e., ‘may his face be blackened’ (Fatwa, p. 150); Dajajila 
ka ra’s-1-races, i.e., ‘the ring-leader of the dajjals’ (Fatwa, p. 155); kaj-rau. baleed .... 
Us shaitan se ziya deh gumrah hai jo is kesath khel raha hai... , i.e., ‘perverse, dunce 
... . even more astray than his playmate the devel ...' (Fatwa, p. 101); Is Qadianee ke 
chooze Hanood-o-Nasara ke mukhannath ian, i.e., ‘the chicks of this Qadiani are castrat- 
ed euniohes of Hindus and Christians’ (Fatwa, p. 100), eto." [Spelling, sic; here and 
in other quotes.] 

10 Jbid., I, 106-204. e 

11 Ibid., I, 206. The first bay‘a to Ahmad was made by his followers at Ludhiana in 
1889, not at Q&diyün. 
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lished in response a statement in [sha‘at (January 9, 1893, Vol. XV, 
No. 1) that Ahmad was an impostor and fraud. 13 

According to a new revelation received on December 10, 1892, 
Ahmad declared that God had now granted him permission to hold 
a mubaühala against other Muslims. The decision to hold this kind of 
debate about Islamic teachings was certainly, in part, the result of 
the numerous fatwas which were excommunicating Ahmad and 
declaring him to be a dajjal, mulhid, zindiq, makkar, etc. 18 

By the middle of 1895, after Ahmad had also engaged in contro- 
versies with Christians and Aryas, he urged the Government to set 
limits on religious polemics. To implement this, he proposed a Memorial 
to the Government to amend Section 298 of the Indian Penal Code. 
To build his case, Ahmad sent the petition to eminent persons through- 
out North India. While Muhammad Husayn favored the idea, he 
"declared that he would do everything necessary for its enforcement 
provided Ahmad had nothing to do with it.”14 Ahmad, himself, 
in & letter to Sadtg al-Akhbar of Bahawalpür (October 31, 1895) 
indicated that ''Maulwi Muhammad Husain having offered to take up 
the matter, the Mirza will no longer have anything to do with it.” 15 


13 Ibid., I, 274. Of Muhammad Husayn’s personal life, Dard offers this footnote 
(I, 272 £): 

"Muhammad Husain had two wives and seven sons and three daughters. He himself 
gays that they had all turned out to be thoroughly wicked and irreligious. They severed 
all connection with their father and some of them even conspired to kill him (Ishaatus 
Sunnah, Vol. 22, No. 8, p. 225, 226). 

“In 1910 Mohammad Husain complained of his children’s wickedness to the editor 
of Alhakam, Qadian, who advised him to send the two younger ones to the Qadian 
school. He accepted thia advice and sent them to Qadian. When his friends came to 
know of it he had to write in defence in the AAL-i-Hadith, Amritsar, dated 25-2-1910, 
that the boys were well looked after and that their religious beliefs were not being 
interfered with. But the enemies of Ahmad could not bear it, so they pressed Mohammed 
Husain to get his sons out of Qadian. At last he yielded and sent them to Rupar where 
they drifted into ways of profligacy .... 

“Mohammad Husain died a miserable death in the beginning of 1920 at Batala.” 
(See Batalwi ka Anjam by Mir Q&sim ‘Al, 1031). 

13 Dard, Life, I, 275; see note 9 above. 

14 Ibid., I, 343. 

15 Selections from the Vernacular Press of the Panjab, VIII, No. 45, from Sadiq al- 
Akhbar, October 31, 1895. The original Vernacular Press Act IX of 1878 was promulgated 
during the viceregenoy of Lord Lytton. For text see Margarita Barns, The Indian Press 
(London: G. Allen and Unwin, 1940), pp. 281-288. In 1881, when Lord Ripon replaced 
Lytton, he abolished the Press commisaionership despite a Memorial from most ver- 
nacular newspapers urging ite retention (pp. 292-293). Instead, acts opposing seditious 
writings were promulgated and enforced (pp. 305-306). Since the next major Press Act 
did not become law until 1910, the pleas of Ahmad to the Government for some kind 
of enforcement was certainly a relevant request in the 1890's. 
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The controversy with Muhammad Husayn reached its height late 
in the year 1898 and during 1899. The Muslim attack against Ghulam 
Ahmad was no longer centered only on the death of Jesus issue or 
on Ahmad’s claim to be masih maw'tid and mahdt but now also on 
his interpretation of the issues of j$hàd and loyalty to the Govern- 
ment. In a lengthy article published in Jsha'at-i-Sunnah at the end 
of August, 1898, Muhammad Husayn argued that India was not 
dàr al-harb "and that consequently taking interest on money even 
from non-Moslems is unlawful." :* In his “Treatise on Jihàd" more 
than a decade earlier, Husayn had already defined the concept of 
där al-Islam as referring to any country “‘so long as all the religious 
exercises of the Mohammedan religion are not forbidden and stopped.” 
In making this assertion he was following the Hanafi position as 
stated in the Fatawa-i- Alamqiri of Awrangzeb “that a dar-ul-Islam 
cannot become Dar-ul-Harab as long as there exists even one perform- 
ance of the religious acts of Islam. ..." 1” 

On the surface, the positions of Ahmad and Muhammad Husayn 
on the matter of j$4hàd and loyalty seem identical. The Ahmadiyya, 
however, could not be linked with the ambiguous past history of 
militancy which the British associated with the Wahhabi Ahl-i-Hadith 
movements. But growing personal distrust between the two men and 
their followers certainly played a role in the controversies of 1898 and 
1899. In the same late August, 1898, issue of lsha'at--Sunnah, for 
example, Muhammad Husayn criticized Ahmad for “making dis- 
paraging remarks regarding the Turkish Government and predicting 
its downfall" Husayn continued his article by insisting that the 
positive remarks he had made about Ahmad’s loyalty in his oft- 
quoted review of Barahin he no. longer upheld since Ahmad had 
declared himself mahdi. Husayn went on to say that he believed the 
Mirza insincere and that his praises of the Government could not be 
trusted. “It is to be hoped,” he continued, 


that the Muhammadan public will regard him as the enemy 
of Islam and its followers owing to the disparaging language 
used by him regarding the sultan, ... 

The Editor also trusts that the authorities will not allow them- 
selves to be deceived by his disrespectful language towards the 
sultan and his praises of the British Government, as the man 


16 S.V.P.P., Vol. XI, No. 39, p. 607 from Isha‘at-t-Sunnah (Lahore) (regeived Sept. 8, 
1898—probably published during August). 
17 Muhammad Husayn, Iqtisad fi masa’il al-jikdd, 1887, p. 10. 
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is not sincere, and wishes only to please the authorities by means 
of flattery. 18 


Blistering answers to these charges came in the pages of the Ahma- 
diyya paper, al-Hakam, on September 27. Muhammad Husayn, in 
preparing a fatwa declaring Ghulam Ahmad to be an infidel, had 
deceived both the people and “simple ulemas." 


On being apprised of the impropriety of the act done by them, 
some of the Ulemas expressed their sorrow, while others sub- 
mitted written apologies to the Khalifa of God for having done 
so through a mistake. The father of lies (Sheikh Battal) has 
thereby shown that he does not deserve to be placed on the 
throne of the enemy of Adam (Satan). Of course he is fit for 
being relegated to the nation of the Jews.... 1° 


Shortly, Muhammad Husayn found himself a new ally while Ghulam 
Ahmad was to cope with a new opponent, Mulla Muhammad Bakhsh, 
editor and proprietor of the Ja‘ far Zatalls of Lahore. * In the Novem- 
ber 29 issue of al-Hakam, Ahmad cited the remarks made against 
him in the Ja‘far of November 10, *! and replied by saying that he 


18 §.V.P.P., XI, No. 39, p. 607. 

19 Jbid., XI, No. 41, p. 643, from al-Hakam, September 27 (misprint indicates Au- 
gust 27), 1898. 

20 Mullah Ja'far Zatalli was published at the Taj-ul-Hind Press but never had a 
circulation of more than 200 copies. Ita editor, Muhammad Bakhsh, came from Kashmir, 
was the son of a baker and was born in 1857. He did not become proprietor of the press 
until 1903 although he worked as a pressman there since at least 1891. The Panjab Press 
Report of 1902 describes the paper as follows: “The paper is religious and especially 
directed against Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian; contains bitter attacks on the Mirza, 
whose prophecies and arguments it undertakes to refute. The name of the paper meaning 
Mulla Jafar, the Buffoon, is an appropriate one for it.” Barrier and Wallace, The Punjab 
Press (E. Lansing, Michigan: 1970), p. 94. In March of 1898 it had published an article 
announcing the death of Ahmad to which al-Hakam of April 3 responded: '"The Aakm 
(Kadian) of 3d April 1898, calls the attention of Government to a notice issued by 
Mullah Muhammad Bakhsh (proprietor of the Ja‘far Zatalls) in which the latter stated 
that Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of Kadian had been taken ill with the plague and had died 
without repeating the Kalima; that he was buried in the jungle, permission for burial 
in the Muhammadan graveyard, which is close to the village, being prohibited on sanitary 
grounds; and that a portion of the corpse having been devoured by some wild animal, 
the followers of the Mirza buried his remains a second time. This false notice which was 
published on the Ist April, has given great offense to the followers of the Mirza, who 
form a large community consisting of respectable officials, loyal raises and merchants. 
As a matter of fact, the Mirza is alive and in good health. The editor is of opmion that 
the notice in question is a seditious one, and calls upon Government to prosecute ita 
author under the new law of sedition.” S.V.P.P., XI, pp. 238-239. 

21 Dard, Jafe, I, 449. 
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had prayed to God that if such abuses as Bakhsh and his colleague 
Abū al-Hasan of Thibet had directed against him be true, then God 
should bring him into disgrace within the thirteen-month period 
extending from December 15, 1898, to January 15, 1900.3? Listing 
a series of revelations he had then received, Ahmad asserted that the 
judgment of God would fall on both parties in the dispute; i.e., either 
on him or on Muhammad Husayn, Muhammad Bakhsh or Abū al- 
Hasan. 

In the November 10, article, Muhammad Husayn had apparently 
indicated his willingness to accept Ahmad’s recent challenge to debate. 
His reply stated, however, that he 


does not agree to accept the period of one year as the time during 
which the wrath of God is to befall the har, and wishes that the 
effect of the mubahela should appear at the time of the meeting 
or at the most within three days.... The Maulvi does not wish 
to take the reward of Rs. 825 but proposes for the Mirza... that 
his face should be blackened and he be brought into disgrace; 
and that instead of receiving Rs. 825, he (the Maulvi) will be 
content if 825 blows with a shoe be dealt on the head of the Mirza 
by his followers and he be made to sit on a donkey and paraded 
in the streets. 23 


That these issues were disturbing to the Muslim community in general 
was evident from the comments of the Hindu paper Akhbar-i- Am 
which suggested that if the three opponents of Ahmad did not suffer 
the prescribed disgrace, “and if they do not bite their hands, it will 
not show that the revelation was incorrect, but merely that these 
men must have repented in their hearts.” 34 Paysah Akhbar stood 
more clearly opposed to Ahmad. Referring to a recent court case 35 
against him in which the public was informed that Ahmad would 
have to restrict his prophesying to his own followers and “abstain 
from creating excitement among the public,” the editor appeared 
annoyed by the fact that Ahmad could not resist public pronounce- 


33 S.V.P.P., XI, No. 50, p. 773; for full text of the prophecy see Appendix KasAf- 
ul-Ghifa’, pp. 28-83. 

33 S.V.P.P., XI, No. 50, p. 774. 

*4 Ibid., from AkAbar-i-*Am, Lahore, December 3, 1898. Akhbär was a bi-weekly 
Urdu paper published by Hindus whioh began in 1897 and received warnings from the 
Government as early as 1897 and 1898. 

15 A reference to the case brought against Ahmad by Henry Martyn Clgrk of C.M.8. 
(Church Missionary Society) in Amritsar in the court at Girdaspir during August, 1898, 
discussed below. 
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ments. He continued by suggesting that Ahmad could be prosecuted 
for publishing this latest prophecy against Muhammad Husayn. The 
article concluded by saying 


that if Ghulam Ahmad is really a prophet and has been sent 
into this world with a special mission, he ought to be able to 
convince his opponents of the truth of his claims without resorting 
to trickery.... It would have been better if he had specified the 
nature of the calamity which he says is to befall Maulvi Muham- 
med Husain within thirteen months. It is moreover to be hoped 
that any ordinary sorrow or grief will not be taken to betoken 
the fulfillment of the prophecy. * 


In the events that followed, the situation seemed to deteriorate. 
On December 1, Muhammad Bakhsh, a deputy inspector of police 
at Batala, reported to the Deputy Commissioner of Gürdà&spür the 
possibility of a breach of the peace resulting from the tensions between 
Muhammad Husayn and Ahmad. Muhammad Husayn had applied 
for permission to carry arms because he had feared for his life since 
Ghulam Ahmad had made his prophecy on November 21. At the 
same time the Gürdaspür police confirmed the allegation that Ahmad 
was violating the order of Captain M. W. Douglas not to prophesy 
in public. ** Both men were called into court on December 15 to show 
cause why they should not be compelled to keep the peace. Counse! 
for Ahmad was Mawlawi Faz] al-Din while counsel for Husayn was 
a Shaykh Nabi Bakhsh. The case was put off until January 5, 1899, 
and when Muhammad Husayn telegraphed that he could not appear 
that day, the hearing was again postponed until January 11. ?3 

That the feeling of Muslims in the area between Lahore and 


28 S.V.P.P., XI, No. 50, pp. 774-775, from Payeah Akhbar, Lahore, December 1, 
1898. Paysah Akhbür was established in 1887 by Mawlawi Mahbüb ‘Alam, a Rajput 
Muslim. The paper, often quoted in this study, was described in the Panjáb Press reports 
of 1905 as follows: “It deals with general questions of the day and contains extracta 
from other newspapers. It first appeared in Janusry, 1887, under the title Himmal, 
but that name was afterwards changed to Paisa Akhbar (87). One of the most popular 
papers in Lahore. Ita tone and style are excellent; exercises good influence on the publio. 
It is inclined to be seditious in tone and requires watching. In 1896, had to be warned 
for publishing a seditious artiole on the Caloutte ricts, and narrowly avoided proseoution. 
Haa lately been well-conducted. Has by far the largest circulation in the Punjab on 
account of its cheapness ... ." 

3? Dard, Life, I, 449, says that Muhammad Huseyn “bought a sharp dagger.” See 
also, Paysah Akhbar, December 17, 1898 in 5. V.P.P., XI, No. 52, p. 803. For details 
on the court case, see below note S0. 

28 Dard, Life, 1, 450; S.V.P.P., XY, No. 52, p. 803. 
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Gürdüspür had reached a pitch in these days is evident from the 
article in Akhbar-s-‘Am on January 4, 1899. The writer referred to 
the prophecies of Ghulam Ahmad which previously had not come true. 
Although only ten days had passed since his prophecy concerning 
Muhammad Husayn, Muhammad Bakhsh and Abi al-Hasan (e., 
December 15 to 25), there had already been two attempts on the life 
of Muhammad Bakhsh. 


First on the 17th of December 1898 a poisonous snake... was 
thrown at night on the roof of his house. The cobra was, however, 
found dead in the morning owing to the cold. On the morning 
of the 24th idem a small pot containing a snake was placed on 
the staircase of his house. This snake was shown to the City 
Inspector of Police, Lahore, at 10 a.m. and a report recorded in 
the Police Register. This was evidently done in the hope that 
the Mulla, when descending the stairs, would be bitten by the 
snake (and) he would die and the prophecy of the Mirza would 
be fulfilled.... The writer trusts that the Almighty will protect 
the Mulla against the machinations of the Mirza. 2° 


Although the attitude of Akhbàr-i-' Am in this commentary appeared 
just the reverse of ite statements against the mulla in the issue of 
December 3, one need not attribute this so much to inconsistency 
by the editor as to his general dismay at this strife among the Muslims 
themselves. 

The hearing concerning Muhammad Husayn and Ghulam Ahmad 
continued in Gürdaspür until February 24, when both men were 
asked to sign a declaration prepared by the District Magistrate (Deputy 
Commissioner), a Mr. Dowie. Akhbàr-i- Am and Paysah Akhbar both 
reported on February 27 that Mr. Dowie had indicated that while 
he did not wish to interfere with the religious affairs of anyone, he 
felt it was his primary duty to maintain peace and order in the district. 
As such he felt that Muhammad Husayn would have to agree to cease 
using abusive language against Ahmad, while Ahmad, in turn, would 
have to stop prophesying the death and destruction of his opponents. 30 

In his frequent use of the printed word—tracts and later the several 
Ahmadiyya journals—Ahmad was in line with numerous other reli- 
gious and political leaders who used publishing as the way to make 


39 S.V.P.P., XII, No. 2, pp. 18-19, from Akhbar-i-Am, January 4, 1899. 

30 S.V.P.P., XII, No. 10, p. 141, from AkAbár-i- Am and Paysah Akhbar, February 
27, 1899. For full details of the trial and its documents, see Dard, Life, I, . Dard 
indicates in a footnote (p. 487) that he saw the text of the agreement at the Gürdaspür 
Records Office. 
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their views known during the late nineteenth century. This develop- 
ment was partly influenced by the Christian missionary movement 
which helped to introduce printing and publishing in the Panjab as 
it did in so many other parts of Asia. At the same time, he also made 
use of public debates, speeches and sermons to reach large crowds, 
many of whom could not read his writings. 

The context in which Ahmad and Muhammad Husayn developed 
their impasse was one which was not only concerned with an attempt 
to reform Islam but also one reflecting their personal needs as religious 
leaders, with the added complexity of asserting their roles in & British- 
dominated society. That neither was the ‘tool’ of the Government 
should be amply clear from the outcome of the hearing of 1899. In 
Ahmad’s case, further proof is evident in his numerous publications 
soliciting the attention of Government to his viewpoint and in the 
response of Government in documents to be cited below. 


II 


Ahmad had had his first debates with Christian missionaries during 
his early years at Sialkot. When he first accepted bay‘ah in 1889 it 
was at Ludhiana, a center of missionary activity and the site of the 
most important Christian missionary Urdu language newspaper, the 
Nür-i- Afshàn, published since 1873. 31 Several years before the bay‘ah 
ceremony at Ludhiana, several native Christian missionaries had 
already warned the Christian community against the growing influence 
of Ahmad through the pages of Nür-i-Áfshün. Those particularly 
anxious to oppose Ahmad were ‘Imad al-Din, Thakar Das and ‘Abd- 
Allah ‘Asim. ?* These men, all natives, were connected both with the 
American Presbyterian Mission and the Church Missionary Society 
at Ludhiana and other centers in the Panjab. 

While at Batala, where he had taken his son for medical treatment 
in May of 1888, Ahmad began a prophesying debate with the Reverend 
Fath Masih. Raised at Batala under the tutelage of the German 
missionary H. U. Weitbrecht-Stanton, Fath Masih was ordained as 
a deacon by the Bishop of Lahore in 1891. 33 Believing he had bested 


31 Nür-i-Afshán was the principal organ of the Panj&bi Christian missionaries, founded 
at Ludhiana in 1873. It consistently attacked both Ahmadiyya and Sunni Muslims as 
well as Ahl-i-Hadith and Ary& Sam&j. For details of ita operation, see Barrier and 
Wallace, The Punjab Press, p. 99. 

32 Dard, Life, I, 125, cites articles dated March 19, April 2, and April 16, 1886. 

83 Proceedings of the Ohurch Missionary Society, 1891-1892, London, p. 115. 
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Fath Masih because the latter could not admit to having received 
direct revelations, Ahmad chose to remain in Batala to follow up the 
‘victory’ with the aim of then challenging any European Christian 
to debate. 4 

Ahmad especially antagonized the Christians at & small village 
in Amritsar district known as Jandiyala, an outstation of the medical 
mission run at Amritsar by Dr. Henry Martyn Clark and established 
in 1882. The Christians and Muslims at Jandiyüla had been 'pin- 
pricking’ each other. In a letter to a local Muslim, Muhammad Bakhsh 
Pahnda, Dr. Clark proposed a publio debate. This Muhammad Bakhsh 
wrote to Ahmad for advice and after some controversy between the 
local parties at Jandiyale, the Christians agreed to allow Ahmad to 
represent the Muslims while ‘Abd-Allah ‘Agim was to debate for the 
Christians. An agreement was signed on April 24, 1893, setting the 
debate for May 22-27 and May 29-June 3, 1893. In the first part of 
the debate Ahmad would explain his claim that “every religion should 
prove its truth with living signs” and then would question his opponent 
about the divinity of Jesus. ‘Agim, in return, would question Ahmad 
during the second half of the debate on the questions of God’s mercy, 
free will and predestination, compulsion in religion, proof of the 
Qur'ün being the Word of God and proof of Muhammad being a 
messenger of God. 35 

As the debate progressed, witnessed for fifteen long days by many 
Muslims as well as Christians, relations between the two principal 
debaters became more and more acrimonious. In his concluding 
statement, Ahmad told of a sign he had just received from God, 


that of the two parties to the debate the one who was deliberately 
following a falsehood and forsaking the true God... would be 
thrown into “Haviyah” within fifteen months, each month 
corresponding to a day of this debate, and that he would be 
severely disgraced provided he did not turn to the truth; and 
that the person who... believed in the true God would be openly 
honoured..... Now, I ask Deputy Sahib (Athim): “If this sign 
is fulfilled, would you accept it or not as... divine prophecy... f 
Would it be or not a strong proof that the Holy Prophet (peace 
be on him), whom you call a Dajjal... is a true prophet ?" 3e 


The Annual Report of the Church Missionary Society for 1894 
reported tbis same event as follows: 


34 Dard, Infe, I, 127. e 
35 Ibid., I, 287 f. 
3$ Ibid., I, 294. 
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The chosen champion of the Mohammedans was a certain Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmed, of Qadian, a man of Moghal descent, and deeply 
imbued, Dr. Clark says, with rationalism; he had, mdeed, been 
excommunicated by the orthodox Moslems. The Christian 
champion was Mr. Abdullah Athim, one of the earliest converts 
from Mohammedanism. The controversy took place in Amritsar, 
in the verandah of Dr. Martyn Clark’s house, and lasted two 
weeks .... 

... The Mirza is a heretic. The vast majority of Mohammedans 
are ranked against him. Though he has made great stir, his actual 
followers are extremely few; nevertheless the dispute between 
them (or rather the Mirza) and the orthodox has been long and 
exceedingly acrimonious. Things have come to such a pass that 
both parties finally resolved to resort to a mubafhslla. In this each 
party states its position, commends its cause to God, appeals 
to Him as against its adversary, and prays that the most wither- 
ing curses may blast whichever of the parties is in the wrong. 
It is this imprecation of Divine vengeance which is more par- 
ticularly technically termed mubahtlla. 

The Mirza wanted to have a mubahilla with us, but we told him 
that while the children of darkness might curse each other, 
we followed the Prince of Peace, and we were commanded to 
bless and curse not. Our prayer for him and his friends was that 
they might obtain eternal life—that is, know the only true and 
wise God, and Jesus Christ His Son, whom He hath sent. 37 


In his report to the Church Missionary Society Annual for 1895, 
Dr. Clark described the conversion of a former Muslim who had 
served Ahmad for several years. ‘Since this same convert led “four 
others to Christ" including “the Mirza's own brother-in-law,” Clark 
could not help but wax exhuberantly at this Christian victory. 38 
Writing of Ahmad’s prophecy before the fifteen-month period had 
expired Clark said: 


It is impossible to express the hold it has taken on the public 
mind. It is a plain, clear issue; it is no longer a war of words, 
or a drawing of distinctions—a sign from heaven is to be vouch- 
safed: ‘Yea, God Himself shall decide in this controversy." 
It has been the theme of converse, of close attention during the 


8? Proceedings of the O.M.S., 1894, pp. 119-122. There is a discrepancy in the dates 
end location of the controversy in this report. 
38 Ibid., 1895, pp. 107 £ 
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past year. From Madras to Peshawar through the length and 
breadth of broad India, thousands upon thousands of men have 
been watching with thoughts intent on the far northern city 
where Islam had thrown down the wager of battle, and where 
God Himself would decide. 

As I write, the days are swiftly speeding by, and the crisis 
is now intense beyond words. A bare month is all that remains, 
and the heavens are still as brass. The anxious thought of Mo- 
hammedan hearts is, will the sign come—will Islam be vindicated ? 
In the Mirza’s mosque at Qadian, prayer is offered all day long 
and far into the night, with crying and tears: "O God, save 


Aslam. It is the hour of darkness. Let not Thy faith be put to 


shame—let the sign be given.” 3° 


On the night that Ahmad’s prophecy expired and ‘Abd-Allah 
‘Asim was still alive, the Punjab Mission News reported: 


Great excitement prevailed, and many telegrams flew hither 
and thither over the Punjab on the night of September 5, when 
the Mirza of Qadian’s prophecy against Mr. Abdullah Athim 
expired .... Seeing that Mr. Athim is an old man, and was at 
the time in extremely feeble health, this was, to say the least, 
a very shrewd forecast, with two hot weathers carefully brought 
into the reckoning. However, we are thankful to say that Mr. 
Athim is now in better health than he has been for a long time, 
despite the excitement of the past few months, and the very 
decided efforts which appear to have been made in certain quarters 
to aid the prophecy to its fulfilment by measures which savour 
strongly of the Criminal Courtg... . 40 


A. R. Dard's response to the failure of Ahmad’s prophecy to 
materialize began by chiding the mullas and Christian missionaries 
“who were always anxious to run down Ahmad by every means... ." 
Their jubilation at sunset on September 4, 1894, was not justifiable 
since on that very day Ahmad had received the word of God “drawing 
his attention to the qualifying words of the prophecy and declaring 
that Athim had turned towards the truth ... he had made no speech - 
against Islam and had written no article or book during all these 
months." 42 


39 Ibid., p. 169. 


40 Ibid. 
41 Dard, Life, I, 313. 
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The most fiery issue which involved Ahmad, other Muslims, the 
missionaries and Hindus, centered around the publication of the 
tract entitled Ummahat al-Mu'minin apparently written by a native 
Christian, Ahmad Shah Shaykh, in the style of an earlier pamphlet 
by Reverend T. Williams, Tartkh-i-Muhammad-kd-t-jmal, which had 
been banned by the Panjab Government in 1892. 42 While al-Hakam 
led the Muslim press in condemning the author for “abusing the 
Prophet in the filthiest language ... and circulating this work among 
the Muhammadans, without their applying for it... ,” solely to wound 
their religious feelings, Nur+-Afshan took up the banner for the 
tract by informing the Muslims in its issue of April 8, 1898, that 
80 many orders had been received for the pamphlet during the past 
month that it was now out of stock. 43 

In the issue of May 13, 1898, al-Hakam published a “Memorial” 
criticizing the action of the Anjumdn-t-Himayat+-Islam asking the 
Government to stop publication of the Ummahat. The argument of 
al-Hakam was that it was too late to stop the damage already done 
by the pamphlet, but worse than this, such a request showed the 
Christians that Muslims were too weak to defend themselves. At the 
same time the editor of al-Hakam criticized the Panjab Observer 
which had already supported the action of the Anjuman. s 

On May 27, the Arya Samaji paper, Sat Dharm Pracharak of Jullun- 
dar City, entered the debate taking advantage of this Christian- 
Muslim controversy to express its own views. In describing Ummahat 
the writer said that in it 


the character of the founder of Islam has been criticised on the 
strength of works of authority. So far as the editor is aware, 
the writer has dealt with the matter in a dignified way. But 
the Muhammadans, who are notorious for this impatience and 
quickness to take offense, have sent memorials asking Govern- 
ment to put a stop to the circulation of the pamphlet ... . Let 
them think of the Arya Samaj, which is carrying on its work in 
spite of the hundreds of pamphlets written in abuse of that 
religion .... 48 


42 S.V.P.P., V, No. 38, pp. 316-317, from Rabhbar-i-Hind, Lahore, September 6, 
1892, and Sahifa-i-Qada’s, Delhi, idem. Earliest notice of the new tract appeared in 
al-Hakam, March 13, 1898, S.V.P.P., XI, No. 16, p. 237. 

43 S.V.P.P., XI, No. 16, p. 237, from Nür-i-Afshán, April 8, 1808. 

44 S. V.P... XI, No. 28, p. 847, from al-Hakam, May 13, 1898. 

45 S.V.P.P., XI, No. 24, p. 360, from Sat Dharm Prachürak, May 27, 1898. This 
paper is significant as it began early (1889) with a circulation that rose to 1900 copies 
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When the Panjab Government refused to suppress the pamphlet, 
al-Hakam expressed its approval in the issue of June 13 saying that 


there is only one physician who can diagnose and cure the diseases 
of Islam, and that the name of the physician is Jesus, son of 
Mary, in the world of angels, and Mirza Ghulam Ahmad in this 
world. 


Continuing the report, the editor promised a pamphlet in both Urdu 
and English in which Ahmad would give a “crushing reply." «e 

The debates continued week by week in the press until the editor 
of Nür--Afshün proposed, early in August, that a second edition of 
the Ummahat al-Mu’minin be published by the Panjab Religious 
Book Society. 47 At the same time, al-Hakam, joined this time by 
Siràj al-Akhbar of Jihlum, continued the attack against the pamphlet 
and Nür-i-Afshán. In its issue of July 27, al-Hakam commented 


that the Nur Afshan is already trembling lest Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmid, should, in his reply to the Ummahat-i-Mominin, show up 
Christianity in its true colours ... and states that he is writing 
an "Ilzami" reply [counter attack] and collecting the hostile 
and false writing of Jews and other European infidels ... . The 
Nur Afshan will then find what is meant by a reply based on 
research and what is the truth of the assertions made by the 
author of the Ummahat. The Nur Afshan is raising an outcry 
beforehand because it knows what a powerful and learned writer 
the Mirza is. It is therefore anxious to make the public believe that 
the Mirza’s reply will be a collection of the writings of Kuropean 
infidels ... . 48 


The response of Nur+-Afshan to this frontal attack by Ahmad and 
his paper was to publish a notice in the August 19 issue which denied 
the assertion that “Mirza Ghulam (was) the prince of writers." Chris- 
tianity had nothing to fear from his pen for it had already withstood 
the writings of Hume, Gibbon and others. Before them, Ahmad 
“is a mere schoolboy.” 48 


an issue by 1905. Ita editor was LAIKA Munshi Ram, a radical leader of the Arya Samaj. 
The British report of 1901 described it as "generally good" although by 1905 it was 
*anti-British." (Barrier and Wallace) op. cù., p. 185. 

46 S.V.P.P., XI, No. 27, p. 406, from al-Hakam. No record of the publication of a 
pamphlet with this title has been discovered during this study. In 1899, Ahmad did 
publish 4 Ory of Pain in English as a response to Ummahdi. 

47 S.V.P.P., XI, No. 34, p. 521, from Nar-t-Afehin, August 5, 1808. = 

48 Ibid., from al-Hakam, July 27, 1898. 

49 S.V.P.P., XI, No. 35, p. 542, from Ndr-i-Afshdn, August 19, 1898. 
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As this was the time when Ghulam Ahmad’s greatest struggle 
against Muhammad Husayn and Muhammad Bakhsh, the editor of 
Mullah Ja'far Zatallt, was beginning, Ahmad’s attention to the 
Ummahat issue seems to have relented shortly except for the publi- 
cation of his pamphlet, 4 Cry of Pain, which appeared early in 1899. 

In this pamphlet, Ghulam Ahmad began by decrying those Muslims 
who, like the Anjuman, would simply memorialize the Government 
in order to suppress circulation of the Ummahat. What is essential, 
he continued, is the ability to be a “Muslim religious controversialist," 
for he who would undertake this task must be possessed of ten quali- 
fications, which he enumerated in detail. Finally, Ghulam Ahmad 
reiterated his stand towards “our benign Government" which “every 
Muhammadan should obey ... with complete sincerity and true 
loyalty ... because its constitution offers no obstacle, even in the 
least, to the development of our spiritual life and to the propagation 
of our religion.” * Tt should be clear that there was no discrepancy 
between Ahmad’s position about loyalty to the Government and his 
insistence that the Christian missionaries should be answered boldly 
and courageously. 


Thus, if I had not counterbalanced such malicious writings 
against Islam, there was a serious danger of breach of peace. 
Even a refutation of hostile writings against Islam is a duty 
which we owe to our rulers because it materially promotes the 
aims and objects of the Government. 53 


III 


The above quotation leads naturally into a consideration of Ahmad’s 
communications with the Government about the loyalty of the Ahma- 
diyya, as well as a more detailed consideration of his interpretation 
of the Islamic doctrine of jihad. Although Ahmad had pledged his 
loyalty to the Government many times before 1894, the first work 
he totally devoted to the subject was the short pamphlet, My Attitude 
Towards the Brittsh Government, published in Lahore in 1895 and 
written specifically to answer charges levelled against him in the 
Civil and Military Gazette of October 24, 1894. According to the cover 
page of this tract, copies were sent to 


50 A Ory of Pain (Lahore, 1899), pp. 2-7. It is significant to note the number of times 
Ahmadis “megporialized’ the Government during later years. 

51 Ibid., p. 22. 

53 Ibid., p. 28. 
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H.M. the Empress of India, the Secretary of State for India, 
H.E. the Governor-General of India, Lieutenant-Governors, 
Chief Commissioners, Commissioners, Deputy Commissioners, 
etc. 53 


As in an earlier tract, Kashf-ul-Ghià Ahmad began with a statement 
about the patriotism of his ancestors and of his sixteen-year program 
teaching "true loyalty and submission, and denounc(ing) jihad in the 
received sense of the word to be a sacrilege.” 54 After asserting the 
God of the Qur'&n to be a God of peace and love who teaches that 
"believers" must have full control over their passions, Ahmad chided 
"the bigotry of the ignorant Maulvies and ... the calumnies of the 
Christian missionaries” which were responsible for the misinterpreta- 
tion of jihād in these times. Having taken this position so many 
times, Ahmad inquired, how could the editor of the Civil and Miltary 
Gazette call him “a political agitator” and make “such an unjust and 
untrue remark " 55 

Probably Ahmad’s most detailed discussion of the issue appeared 
in the pamphlet, Jehad and the Bretssh Government, published at 
Lahore in 1900. After tracing the concept linguistically and in the 
early history of Islam, Ahmad reiterated the points of contemporary 
misunderstanding which he had already dealt with in detail in the 
previous tracts, My Attitude and Kashf-ul-Ghsta'. In this case, Ahmad 
also introduced his own role by saying that 


now that the Promised Messiah has made his appearance, it is 
the duty of every true Muslim to hold back from Jehad. Had I not 
come, the error would, to some extent, have been pardonable. 
But now that I have come and the promises of old have been 
fulfilled, those who take up the sword under the pretense of the 
support of religion, have no excuse for their conduct, and they 
shall be called to account before their Lord. 56 


After attacking the ignorant mawlawis who urged the committing 
of murder in the name of shad, Ahmad, in a supplement, discussed 
his conception of the mahdt. 

Although Ahmad’s position was reiterated for his English-speaking 
audience in numerous articles appearing in Review of Relsgions after 
1902, the crowning statement of his attitude appeared in his final 


53 My Attitude Towards the British Government (Lahore, 1895). 
54 Ibid., p. 2. 

55 Ibid., pp. 4 f. 

56 Jehad and the British Government (Lahore, 1900), p. 5. 
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paper, “A Message of Peace" (Paygham-t-Sulh), which was to be read 
at Lahore on May 31, 1908, only a few days after Ahmad’s sudden 
death. The paper was read on June 21 at University Hall in Lahore, 
“In a gathering of over 6000 men including most of the respectable 
leaders of Hindu and Muslim society.” 57 

The essay was both a strong stand on the principles of Islam and 
a complex study in comparative religions reflective of many articles 
which had appeared in the early volumes of Review of Religions 
as edited by Muhammad ‘Ali. Although Ahmad did not fail to criticize 
the teachings of Jews, Christians and Aryas alike, there really lay a 
note of peace behind what he was saying, perhaps as if he knew, 
having suffered considerably from physical pain and disease during 
his lifetime, that his end was near. Fully aware of the degree to which 
communal tensions had arisen, he wrote in the essay: 


Dear Countrymen, there is nothing like peace. Let us become 
one nation and one people by means of this compact. You see 
how much discord there is in the land and how greatly the country 
has suffered on account of this mutual refutation. Come and try 
even now how great are the blessings of mutual approbation. 
This is the best means of bringing about a reconciliation ... . 58 


With the last thirty years of his life dominated by deep religious 
controversy, Ahmad certainly tried in this last address, controversial 
as some of its substance may also have been, to make amends and to 
persuade his fellow Indians, of whatever religion, as well as the Govern- 
ment, that his intention was one of peace. 

If this was so, it is significant to note that in spite of all that Ghulam 
Ahmad did to make known his aims to the British Government in 
India, their records of his activities and movement did not reflect 
such a reciprocal positive concern. Writing in answer to a report for 
information on the position of the Ahmadis in India following diffi- 
culties between Ahmadis and Muslims in Hong Kong during June of 
1912 concerning the use of a Muslim cemetery, C. A. Barron, Chief 
Secretary to the Government of the Panjab, reported in a letter from 
Simla dated September 12, 1912, the following information known 
to the Government about the Ahmadis: 


57 First published in Review of Religions, VII, No. 7, July, 1908. The quotation is 
from an introduction to a reprint on p. 289 of ‘Ali Alhaj, ed., Islam and Its Comparison 
With Other Religions (Secunderabad, 1933). The article was also republished in 1947 
by the Lahog branch on behalf of ita “Promotion of Inter-Communal Peace and Har- 
mony." 

55 Alhaj, Islam, p. 259. 
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Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of Kadian, District Gurdaspur, first 
came to notice in 1883 when he was described as a Wahabi and 
had already begun to preach and to claim that he was inspired 
by God. 

In 1891, he was well to the fore, challenging all Maulvis to 
discussion as to his claims. By this time he had the beginnings 
of a following, although of course he was condemned by all 
orthodox Muhammadans as an imposter and a heretic. 

It was in 1890 that with a view to the Census, the title of 
“Ahmadi” Muhammadans was adopted by him, and a notice 
issued to all his followers, enjoining their registration as members 
of the Ahmadiya sect. In this notice he claimed to have over 
30,000 adherents; but according to the returns, which the Census 
Superintendent considered practically correct, their number in 
the Punjab was only 1,134. 

The Mirza had now advanced a long way beyond his original 
claim to be an inspired prophet. He was “The Messiah"—desired 
alike by Muhammadans and Christians. 

Seven years later he set about taking a census for himself of 
his followers; but no result of this seems to have been published, 
and it is doubtful if it was ever completed. 

It is difficult to say what their numbers are now, but according 
to the census of last year, there were altogether 18,695 persons 
over 5 years registered as Ahmadis. 

Mirza Ghulam Ahmad died in May 1908 and was succeeded 
by Mirza Hakim Nur-ud-din, late court physician to His Highness 
the Maharaja of Kashmir, who is the present head of the sect. 

The beliefs of the Ahmadis are briefly summarised in the 
Mirza’s decalogue, which he calls the ten conditions of bat‘at 
(initiation). There is nothing remarkable in them, except that 
sympathy with all persons, Muslim or non-Muslim, is enjoined, 
and it is asserted that the conquest of the world to Islam 1s to be 
affected by peace and not by war. A jehad of pamphlets rather 
than the sword is to win over all faiths .... 

Although, of course the Mirza’s speeches and writings led to 
much ill-feeling and some disturbances, he and his followers being 
considered heretics by the true Muhammadans, yet our records 
do not disclose a single instance in which his followers have been 
denied the use of mosques or Muhammadan burying grounds 
or in any way molested, except in one case at Cuttack where 
some converts to Ahamadism wished to change the form of 
worship in the principal mosque in the town—a course to which 
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the rest of the Muhammadan population naturally objected 
vide paragraph 165 of Bengal S.A. of 1904. 59 


In the stormy years after Ahmad’s death, the controversy went 
beyond “a jehad of pamphlets.” The tracts, meetings, sermons, contro- 
versy and polemics, coming as they did from every group, sect and 
religious leader, seem almost to bave been a reflection of the Panjabi 
personality: defense of one’s own view of the truth and quickness 
to take offense at the implications or actions of others, the result of 
which was an intolerable situation for the ruling powers. The “Message 
of Peace” which Ahmad wrote at the end of his life could not possibly 
have had the effect he might have wished it to, for Ahmad himself 
had contributed to the unpeaceful atmosphere throughout the Panjab. 
Even though he had fulfilled the function of an Islamic mujaddid 
and, in his own eyes and those of his followers, of the masih maw tid 
and mahdt, these latter claims were never accepted by the mainstream 
of Indian Islam, especially in the context of a militant native Christian 
missionary movement and an equally militant Arya Samaj, reforming 
Hinduism. 

Tufts Unswersity SPENCER Lavan 


Medford, Mass. 


59 Government of India, Home Dept., Political File A, Proceedings of November 
1912, Nos. 46-47, pp. 1-2. The distortions of information throughout are noteworthy. 


SOME GEOGRAPHICAL AND POLITICAL INFORMATION 
ON WESTERN EUROPE 
IN THE MEDIEVAL ARABIC SOURCES * 


Medieval Arabic sources have been almost totally neglected in 
most aspects of medieval European history. The exceptions are 
significant, but relatively few in number. One thinks immediately 
of those who dealt with the period of the Crusades, those studying 
early East European history—where many scholars have recognized 
the Arabic sources as at least equal in significance and on many points 
more informative than the Byzantine and Slavonic sources—and, 
to give one more specific example, of the great studies on the history 
of Sicily and Italy produced a century ago by Michele Amari. 

It may be helpful to emphasize that the expression “Arabic sources" 
is used here simply as referring to documents written in Arabic, 
regardless of the ethnic, racial or religious affiliation of the authors. 
This implies that we include works written by Arab and non-Arab 
Muslims as well as by Christigns and Jews living in the Arab world 
or in the Arabicized environment of the Hamito-Semitic regions of 
the Middle East and North Africa. ! 

In using the Arabic sources certain problems may arise due to the 
peculiarities of the Arabic alphabet, particularly when foreign or 
unfamiliar names are mentioned. It is easy, for example, to confuse 
‘b’ with ‘t, ‘th,’ ‘n, or ‘y, thus making the name difficult to identify, 
or even corrupting it beyond recognition. 

In addition to the difficulties presented by the Arabic system of 
writing, there is the fact that the medieval Arab historians and geog- 
raphers had some confused concepts about the geography of Europe. 
In this they were not very different from the Europeans’ conceptions 
of their own continent. For example, both the medieval Arabs and 
the medieval Europeans thought that the northern part of the Black 
Sea was somehow connected to the Baltic, or at least very near. ? 


* A version of this paper was read at the Fifth Annual Northern Great Plains History 
Conference, University of North Dakota, October, 1970. 

1 Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs (6th ed., London, 1958), pp. 361 f. 

2 On the medieval European geographical conceptions, see Jane Acomb Leake, 
The Geats of Beowulf: A Study in the Geographical Mythology of the Middle Ages (Madison, 
Wis., 1967), partioularly Ch. III; & brief survey of Arabio geographical literature in the 
Middle Ages is in George H. T. Kimble, Geography in the Middle Ages (London, 1938), 
Ch. IIT, pp. 44-68; some of the problems arising from the Arabic geographical conceptions 
are discussed in Henryk Paszkiewioz, The Making of the Russian Na&on (London, 
1983), pp. 130-175, particularly the role of the Arabic sources in the controversy between 
“Normanists” and '"anti-Normanista." 
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Moreover, the medieval writers sometimes gave the same name to 
more than one people, territory or sea, or gave the same people, 
territory or sea several names. One such term is al-Riim (i.e., the 
Romans). 

Modern scholars usually consider the term ‘‘al-Riim” as the medieval 
Arabic word designating the Byzantine Greeks. Upon closer examin- 
ation, however, one easily discovers that the term is applied some- 
times quite loosely by the medieval Arab writers to designate not 
only the Byzantines, but various Christian peoples as well. A rather 
elaborate statement is found in Ibn Hawgal (d. 977). According to 
him, the land of the Rüm is bordered in the east by the territories 
of Syria and al-Jazira (i.e, upper Mesopotamia) to the borders of 
Armenia; to the north of the land of the Rüm are the Pechenegs, 
Basjart (Bashkirs) and the Slavs; to the west are the Atlantic as well 
as parts of Spain, the Franks and the Mediterranean; and to the south 
are the rest of the Mediterranean, parts of Syria, and the Egyptian 
coast. The land of the Riim, therefore, is much more than the Byzantine 
territory. It includes the Galicians, the Franks, Rome, Athens, and 
Constantinople * as well as the Slavs, the Riis, the Alans, the Arme- 
nians; 5 in fact all the Christians outside the territory of Islam. 

The Arab writers, however, distinguished between the Rüm as 
defined here and the “pure Rim.” The “pure Rüm" inhabit the 
territory which extends from Rome to the borders of the Slavs, accord- 
ing to al-Istakhri (ca. 950); the Franks, the Galicians and other nations 
speak languages different from that of the Rüm, but they are included 
within the "Kingdom of the Rüm" because they have the same religion 
and the same kingdom. * 

À similar conception of the "land of the Rüm" is found in works 
of another tenth-century writer, Ibn al-Faqih (ca. 903). According 
to him, the land of the Rüm extends from Antioch to Sicily and 
from Constantinople to Thule. ? 

Medieval Arab writers draw a comparison between the “empires” 
of Christendom and Islam; for, as there are Arabs and non-Arabs 
within the domain of Islam, there are, likewise, “pure” and non-pure 


8 Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, ed. by M. J. de Goeje, II (Leyden, 18783), 
13; 183-137. 

4 Ibid., 13. 

5 Ibid., 9. 

6 Al-Igtakhri, Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, ed. by M. J. de Goeje, I (Ley- 
den, 1927), y the same concept is also in Ibn Hawqal, Ibid., I, 13. 

? Ksidb al- Buldán, in Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, ed. by M. J. de Goeje, V 
(Leyden, 1885), 136. 
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Rüm within the “Kingdom of the Rüm." And, as the whole of Islam 
is headed by the Caliph, Christendom (the “Kingdom of the Rim”) 
is headed by the Pope. Ibn Rusta (ca. 903), in his description of Rome, 
states that the city “is ruled by a king known as the Pope (al-bàb)." § 

The more scholarly of the Arab authors, who make a clear distinction 
between the 'Rüm" and other Christians, are often careless in choosing 
their terms. The great tenth century writer al-Mas‘tdi (d. 956), for 
example, treats "the Kings of the Greeks,” “the Kings of the Rim,” 
“the Christian Rümi Kings in Constantinople," "the Franks and the 
Galicians” and “the Lombards” in separate chapters in his famous 
Murty al-Dhahab wa-Ma'adsn. al-Jawhar (“Meadows of Gold and 
Mines of Gems"). Al-Mas‘iidi also distinguishes between the ancient 
Greeks (al- Yünàn, fr. Ionians) and the Byzantines who are the Rüm. 
He remarks that the latter have taken over the language and literature 
of the ancient Greeks and tried to imitate them in all respects without 
being able to achieve the eloquence of the ancients and the loftiness 
of their style. ° 

In his chapter in the Murti entitled “The Franks and the Gali- 
cians,” 19 al-Mas‘tidi discusses not only the Franks and the Galicians, 
but also the Spaniards, the Khazars, the Alans, the Slavs, the Lom- 
bards, and even Gog Magog and, in fact, all other nations “which 
inhabit al-Jads (Septentrional).” 11 These nations are all descendants 
of Japheth son of Noah! 

While it is a common knowledge among the medieval Arab writers 
that Constantinople is the capital of the “Riim” (in this case the 
Byzantine Empire) Rome is, according to al-Mas‘iidi, the capital 
of the Franks in ancient as well as in modern times. 12 Moreover, 
the land of the Franks, according to al-Mas'üdi, begins with the 
Island of Rhodes. 13 It is clear, therefore, that the term “Franks” 
includes not only the Franks themselves, whose identity is well- 
known to the Arab authors, but all the peoples of Western Europe. 

In summation, the "Rüm" are, strictly speaking, the Greeks of 


8 Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, ed. by M. J. de Goeje, VII (Leyden, 1892), 
128. 

? Les prairies d'ot, ed. and tr. by O. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille 
(9 vols., Paris, 1891-1877; 1914-1030), IT, 243. 

10 Ibid., III, 66. 

11 On al-Jadi (var. al-Jarbi), see Alexander Seippel, Rerum Normannicarum Fontes 
Arabici (Oslo, 1896-1928), p. xxix, where the term is identified, according to al-Birünl 
(d. 1048) as a Syrigo word meaning "Capricorn." 

12 Kitab al-Tanbihk wa'l-Ishrdf, in Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicum, ed. by 
M. J. de Goeje, VIII (Leyden, 1894), 182. 

13 Les prairies d'or, II, 423. 
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the Byzantine Empire; but the term is also applied to the whole 
Christian world. The “Franks” are the inhabitants of Gaul; but the 
term was extended to mean the peoples of Western Europe, and in 
the latter sense they are included within the “Ram.” Accordingly, 
Ibn Hawgal divides the Mediterranean into a Riimi part and an Arab 
part. The eastern Rimi part extends from Syria to Constantinople 
to the regions of Rome, Calabria, the Lombards, the Franks, and 
Galicia. 14 

In view of the profound experiences which the Muslims had had with 
Western Europe, it is rather curious that the early medieval Arab 
writers did not show a more accurate factual knowledge of Western 
Europe, and seemed less acquainted with these nations than with 
such eastern peoples as the Slavs, the Rts, the Khazars, etc. In many 
cases the cities of Western Europe, with the exception of Rome and 
the Christian cities in the Iberian Peninsula, are not even known to 
some of the best early Arab writers. And when these cities are referred 
to, they are treated quite sketchily and, in the case of Rome, quite 
fantastically. 

Ibn Hawqal who made a journey from Baghdad and visited parts 
of Italy in the tenth century, describes the relative positions of the 
cities of southern Italy with rather brief commentaries. The land of 
Calabria, according to him, is connected to Lombardy whose first city 
is S.türi (perhaps Salerno); 15 next comes Amalfi, then Naples, then 
Gaeta. From Gaeta he Jumps to “the land of the Franks" which 
becomes “parallel to Sicily” (probably the coast of the Ligurian Bes) 
and then to Tortosa in Spain. 

The city of Rome remained for a long time a mystery to many Arab 
writers. Ibn Khurdadhbih, writing about the middle of the ninth 
century, describes Rome in most fantastic terms. !* It is a peninsula 
surrounded by water from east, south and west; it is twenty-eight 
miles in diameter and is surrounded by two walls; between these 
two walls is a moat built of copper; there is another river, also built 
of copper, which connects the sea with the market place of the city; 
the sea vessels sail through this canal into the business district of 
Rome; the Cathedral, which is 300 cubits long, 200 cubits wide and 
200 cubits high, is built of brass; there are 1,200 other churches in 


14 Bibl. Geogr. Arab., IL, 41. 

15 Ibid., 185, n. n. 

16 Ibn Khurdüdhbih, “Le livre des routes et des provinces,” ed. and tr. by C. Barbier 
de Maynard,in Journal asiatique, V (1865), 1-127; 221-295; 446-532 (see esp. 92-95). 
The author was the postmaster and chief intelligence officer for the Caliphate in Media; 
see Hitti, Hist. of the Arabs, pp. 384 f. 
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the city in addition to 40,000 baths and huge market places paved 
with white marble; there is another church, similar to that of Jeru- 
salem, which is marvelously built and which contains a great number 
of gold statues; this church has twenty-eight gold gates and 1,000 gates 
made of cast brass in addition to others made of ebony and other 
excellent kinds of wood; the city of Rome is surrounded by 1,220 
columns on top of which the hermits live; in Rome there is also a 
magical statue in the shape of a bird which, at the proper time of the 
year, attracts the real birds and employs them in harvesting the olives. 
Ibn Rusta, writing in 903, gives essentially the same fantastic descrip- 
tion of Rome with a few additions. !? This image of the city of Rome 
persisted for several centuries. Abii Hamid (al-Mazini), a Spanish-Arab 
writer of the twelfth century, describes Rome in terms very similar 
to those of Ibn Khurdadhbih and Ibn Rusta, with a few other additions, 
including the view that Rome was built by the jinnis of Solomon 
inside à mountain. 18 Even al-Idrisi, writing in Norman Sicily in the 
twelfth century, repeats the same fantastic picture of Rome. 1° 
Medieval writers, whether Arabs or European Christians, were given 
to credulity; they cherished the strange and the miraculous, and 
composed volumes on the “wonders of the world.” 2 But Rome was 
not so remote from Islam to warrant such fantastic inventions; there 
were, in fact, occasions when Muslim pirates and brigands attacked 
the city. Therefore, this "Rome" seems to be a legendary city which, 
in time, has become identified with Rome. One striking feature of 
this "Rome" of the Arab authors is the existence of a large number 
of copper columns and very lofty buildings in it. I suggest that this 
"Rome" has a Qur’anic origin, namely, in 8. 89:6-8, which mentions 
a city of Iram (the name Iram could conceivably have suggested 


Rome, or vice versa): 


Dost thou not consider how thy Lord dealt with (the tribe of) ‘Ad, 
With many-columned Iram, The like of which was not created 
in the lands. (Pickthall’s translation). 


Around this city of Iram, Muslim writers created a whole legend 
of a city which was supposed to have been built by an ancient heathen 


17 Bibl. Geogr. Arab., VII, 128-132. 

18 "Te Tuhfat al-Albib de Abi Hamid al-Andalusi al-Garnati,” ed. by Gabriel 
Ferrand in Journal asiatique, CCVII (1925), 108. 

19 D'Italia descritta nel “Libro del re Ruggero" compilato da Edrisi, ed. and tr. by 
M. Amari and C. Schiaparelli (Rome, 1883), pp. 73 ff. (Ar. t.); 88 ff. (Ital. dt) 

30 Mra. Leake illustrates the medieval European attachment to the fanciful (Geats 
of Beowulf, pp. 53 ff.). 
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king in imitation of Paradise. The king and his nation, of course, were 
destroyed by God, and the city is still in existence and is sometimes 
seen by magicians. *! The city of Iram is rich in gold and gems and, 
significantly, it contains many columns or pillars. 

There is, moreover, another city: the City of Copper, of which Arab 
writers, including the great al-Mas‘tidi, speak quite seriously, and 
which also may have contributed to the legendary image of Rome, 
although Arab authors speak of Rome, Iram and the City of Copper 
separately. While Iram was in southern Arabia, the City of Copper 
was supposed to have existed in North Africa where it was found by 
the Muslim general Müsà b. Nusayr. Misa attempted to conquer it, 
but in vain, for it was apparently inhabited by jinnis. 23 

The knowledge of the early Arab writers about the geography of 
other Christian countries to the north of Islam was somewhat more 
adequate, but the fact remains that much of the reports consisted 
of brief and sometimes faulty notices. 

Ibn Rusta places the land of the Lombards at one month’s journey 
from “the land of the Slavs.” #3 He describes the Lombards as desert- 
dwellers and likens them to the Kurds. Al-Mas'üdi, on the other hand, 
devotes a short chapter in his Murti ?** to the Lombards. They are 
descendants of Japheth son of Noah; their country is in the north, 
extending toward the west; they are strong and courageous, and they 
control several islands inhabited by many nations. The author seems 
to have southern Italy in mind when he discusses Lombardy, For 
example, he mentions a city of Y.s.t. as the capital of the Lombards 
which, with a few changes, could be read B.n.b.n.t (Benevento 2). 
He also mentions such cities as Bari and Tarentum, captured for some 
time by the Arabs, as Lombard cities. 


31 Ibn Khaldün criticizes the historians for accepting this legend, see The Muqaddi- 
mah; An Introduction to History, tr. by Franz Rosenthal (3 vols., 2nd ed., Princeton, 
1967), I, 25-28; on the legend of Iram, see also R. A. Nicholson, A Literary History of 
the Arabs (Cambridge, 1969), pp. 1 f. Ibn KhurdAdhbih identifies Iram with Damasous 
“which was the abode of Noah ... .” [See Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, ed. by 
M. J. do Goeje, VI (Leyden, 1889, repr. 1967), 76.] 

32 Ibn Khaldün's Mugaddimah, I, 75 f. Not only Muslims, but also Christian-Arabio 
writers had difficulty obtaining information about Rome. Eutychius of Alexandria 
(tenth century) confesses that he has no knowledge of the Popes after “Aghābyūs.” 
See Hutychss Patriarchae Alexandrini Annales, IL, in Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum 
Orientalium. Scriptores Arabici, 7 (Beirut, 1909), p. 49. ''Agh&byüs'" is to be identified 
as Pope Agatho (678-681) because Yahya b. Sa'Id, the continuer of Eutychius, connects 
him with thp Sixth Council (ibid., p. 92). 

*3 Bibl. Geogr. Arab., VIT, 127-128. 

*4 Les prairies d'or, IIL, 76-78. 
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The knowledge of most Arab authors about the Christian neighbors 
of Islamic Spain was not better, at least in the early period. Ibn 
Khurdadhbih is satisfied with pointing out that the neighbors of 
Spain are the Franks and the land of the infidels beyond them; the 
Pyrenees are covered with snow. 2 The Franks, according to Ibn 
Hawgqal, are numerous; but those who are in the neighborhood of 
the Muslims are not troublesome; in fact they are likable because 
they become obedient as soon as they are captured! 28 Al-Istakhri, 
writing ca. 950, mentions Charles (Qarluh) as the king of the Franks. 27 
This Charles was probably Charles the Simple (d. 928), the Carolingian 
ruler in France. Al-Mas‘idi in his al-Tanbih wa'l-Ishraf, written 
around the middle of the tenth century, shortly before his death, 
includes within the ‘Frankish races" the Galicians, the Gascons, 
the Basques and Ármanjàs (Normans?); all these nations, as well 
as most of the Slavs and Bulgars, are Christians and obey the Lord 
of Rome, 28 presumably the Pope. 

The Arabs refer to the whole Iberian Peninsula as “al-Andalus.” 
This is a much larger area than the small territory which is specifically 
Andalusia to the modern Spanish or English-speaking person. They 
were, however, aware of the name “Hispania” which, for linguistic 
reasons, caused extraordinary confusion among some of the authors. 
The name “Hispania” became identified with “Isbahan” (Isfahan), 
in Persia and, therefore, Roderick, the last Visigothic king, according 
to Ibn Khurdadhbih, “was from the people of Igbahàn, and in Igbahàn 
the people of Cordova are known as al-Isban.” 2° 

In addition to their own difficulties with the geography of Europe, 
the medieval Arabs—like their Lati  contemporaries—inherited 
certain mistaken geographical notiops from the Greeks. 3 The similar- 
ities between the Latin and the Arabic conception of the Germanic 
North are striking. The Arabs and the Latins, of course, were influenced 
heavily by the same Greek sources, which all of them accepted uncritic- 
ally, with all the misconceptions resulting from it. Arab writers 
throughout the Middle Ages wrote seriously about the Amazons who 


35 "Le livre des routes," Journal asiatique, V (1865), 79. 

38 Bibl. Geogr. Arab., IL, 76. 

37 Bibl. Geogr. Arab., I, 48. 

28 Bibl. Geogr. Arab., VIO, 181 f. 

38 Bibl. Geogr. Arab., VI, 90, and in de Maynard's ed., Journal asiatique, V (1865), 79. 
This is also found in Ibn al-Faqih (Bibl. Geogr. Arab., V, 83). 

30 Leake, The Geats of Beowulf, discusses some aspects of this heritage in the European 
Middle Ages and notes (p. 164, n. 41) that the Arabic sources ‘‘bear out the Latin notions 
of the North." 
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were supposed to be a nation of women warriors living somewhere 
in the north. Agapius, a Christian bishop writing in the tenth century, 
mentions the Amazons as a nation of women who allow no man to 
live among them, and who cut off their right breast and cauterize it 
lest it hinders them in combat. 3t This information, Agapius tells us, 
“is & fact which is not doubted by any of the sages; nor the verity of 
this information concerning them, as we have already described, 
18 denied or disputed." 

Another tenth-century reporter, who had met Emperor OttoI 
in Magdeburg, and whose observations on Germany and Eastern Europe 
are preserved, is Ibrahim b. Ya'qüb al-Isra’ii, a Jew from Islamic 
Spain. He places the “City of Women" (i.e. the Amazons) to the west 
of Prussia, ?* and asserts that there is no doubt about the accuracy 
of his information as regards these Amazons, for he was told about 
them by Emperor Otto I! 33 

Since the existence of these legendary places and nations was 
unquestionable, they kept moving farther &nd farther to the north. In 
other words, when the Arabs, after the eleventh century, began to learn 
more and more about the north, and when they did not find Amazons 
(or Gog Magog, or other such peoples) in those regions, the obvious 
conclusion was that those nations must live still farther away. The 
famous Arab geographer of the twelfth century, al-Idrisi, mentions 
two Amazonic nations: Women Amazons and Men Amazons, inhabiting 
two separate islands in the Northern Dark Sea. The Men Amgzons 
cross Over once a year to the island of the Women Amazons and stay 
for a whole month before returning to their own island. 34 These 
visitations, of course, help perpetuate the two nations. 

Another geographical concept cgmmon among the Arab geographers 
of the Middle Ages was that of Thule. This was supposed to be an island 
which was the end of civilization in the north. 38 Ibn al-Bahlül, a Syriac 


31 Agapius, Kitab al-‘Unwdn ("Histoire universelle"), ed. and tr. by A. Vasiliev in 
Patrologia Orientalis, V (Paris, 1910), 613-616. 

33 Relatio [brahim ibn Ja' küb de Itinere Slavico, quae traditur apud al-Bekri, ed. and tr. 
into Latin and Polish with notes by T. Kowalski, in Monumenta Poloniae Historica, 
Nova Ser., I (Cracow, 1946), 5 (Ar. t.); 147 (Lat. tr.). An English tr. of IbrkhIm's account 
by 8. Rapoport, The Slavonic and Hast European Review, VIII (Deo. 1929), 331-341. 

33 Kowalski's Zbrdhim, I, 6 (Ar. t.); 147 (Lat. tr.). 

84 Seippel, Rerum Normannicarum Fontes Arabici, p. 137; al-Idrisi’s map, showing 
the geographical locations of these two islands, is reproduced in Seippel. 

35 The concept of Thule is common in medieval geographical literature. Al-Mas‘id! 
in his Tani quotes Ptolemy according to whom “‘the extent of civilization in the 
direction of the North is the island which is known as Thule (situated) in the extreme 
north of the Western Bea." (Bibl. Geogr. Arab., VIII, 25); he aleo places this city of 
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Nestorian of the second half of the tenth century, places a certain 
city in Thule at longitude 26° 20’ and latitude 63° 05’. 3° Al-Mas‘iidi 
in his Murti places Thule in Britain, “where the length of daytime 
is 20 hours." ?" 

The medieval writers believed that those extreme northern regions 
were inhabited by monstrous nations of wild, human-like creatures. 
Al-Idrisi, for example, tells us that there is an island inhabited by 
“a savage nation living in the wilderness, and their heads are stuck 
to their shoulders, and they have no necks at all.” 38 Al-Watwat 
(d. 1319) writes about certain people who inhabit some islands beyond 
Thule who have horns and small eyes and go about naked; they are 
crossbreeds between men and sea beasts. 3° Just to illustrate the 
persistence of these notions it may be mentioned that Ibn al-Wardi 
(ca. 1419) informs us that the savage, neckless nation mdeed inhabits 
Denmark. 4# Many of these creatures are found in the European 
sources which are cited and examined by Mrs. Leake in her Greats 
of Beowulf. In fact, in an Anglo-Saxon manuscript, dating from about 
the eleventh or twelfth century, St. Christopher is depicted as a dog- 
headed creature clothed as a Byzantine dignitary. The page was 
published by the late Professor Robert L. Reynolds. 4 

These mythological indulgences notwithstanding, the medieval 
Arabic authors often provide accurate information based on first-hand 
observations. Their knowledge, for example, about the Vikings of 
Russja as well as those of the West is important. 

The Vilings or the Northmen are known to the medieval Arabic 
writers as ai- Majus, a name, properly speaking, which should apply 
to the fire-worshippers of Persia. An adequate translation of the 
term is “Heathen” which could he used to designate non-Jewish, 


Thule (Idid., 67) near Maeotis (i.e., the Sea of Azov), part of the latter being in the 
extreme north. Similar notions were held in medieval Europe by, for example, the 
Venerable Bede. (See Leake, Beowulf, pp. 64 f.). 

36 Seippel, Rerum Normannicarum Fontes Arabici, p. 124. 

37 Ibid., p. 126. 

88 Ibid., p. 135. For a critical edition (in transliteration), with extensive notes, of 
Idrisi’s northern geography, see Idrisi, La Finlande ei les autres pays baltiques orientauz, 
by O.J. Tallgren-Tuulio and A. M. Tallgren, Studia Orientalia, IO (Helsingforsiae, 
1930), where the reference to the nation of neokless inhabitants is transliterated on 
p. 114, and a facsimile of the MS is reproduced as Plate A. 

39 Belppel, p. 148. 

40 Ibid., p. 148. 

“1 Robert L. Reynolds, “Handwriting, Illustrations: Some Problems ip. Economio- 
Historical Research,” in Studs in onore d$ Amintore Fanfani, III (Milan, 1962), 431-439; 
the page in question is Plate 14. 
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non-Christian, non-Muslim peoples who did not have a particular 
national, tribal or religious name. 

The first direct military encounter between Islam and the Northmen 
took place in the year 229 or 230/843-844. In that year Viking ships 
appeared off the coast of Lisbon. After landing near Lisbon, the 
Vikings roamed the countryside, spreading terror and devastation 
for thirteen days. Then they proceeded toward Cadiz and Medina 
Sidonia. They penetrated inland by way of Guadalquivir and attacked 
Seville. Many of the inhabitants were massacred, the rest fled to the 
mountains or to Carmona, a town to the north-east of Seville. Re- 
inforcements arrived from the provinces, but the Muslims decided 
not to engage the Northmen in open battle. They waited for a few 
days, gathering intelligence to establish the pattern of the Vikings’ 
movements. Then it was decided that an ambush was the best method 
to deal with them. The Muslim forces sneaked under cover of darkness 
into a village to the south of Seville. A watchman was stationed on 
the roof of a church. When the Vikings left Seville the next morning 
they passed by this village, and the watchman gave the signal announc- 
ing their approach. The Vikings were taken by surprise and were cut 
down. Then the Muslims advanced to Seville, defeated the remnants 
of the Viking force, and recaptured the city. Some of the captive 
Vikings were beheaded, others were hanged, but the rest took to their 
ships, sailed down the river and out into the Mediterranean. To guard 
against similar attacks in the future, the Umayyad amir ‘Abd al- 
Rahman IT (833-852) ordered the building of & wall around Seville 
and the establishment of an arsenal near the city, and took measures 
to strengthen the navy. ** Following this attack, an embassy from 
the Vikings arrived in Spain requesting the conclusion of a peace 
treaty with the Umayyad amir. 

The account of this curious diplomatic move is contained in a work 
on Western Arabic poetry. The author, Ibn Dihya (1159-1235), 43 
quotes an authority from the ninth century, Tammam b. ‘Alqama. 
The Umayyad amir appointed a delegation headed by an experienced 
diplomat and a well-known poet, Yahya b. al-Hakam, known as 


*3 Ibn al-Qutiyya's account in Seippel, Rerum Normannicarum Fontes Arabici, pp. 3 Ê, 
and the account of Ibn al-'Idhari, ibid., pp. 27-29. On the Arabic accounts on the Norse, 
seo Arne Melvinger, Les premières incursions des Vikings en Occideni d'après les sources 
arabes (Uppsala, 1955). 

43 Seippel, pp. 13-20. For a French tr. of Ibn Dihya’s story, see R. Dozy, Recherches 
sur Phistoire et la littérature de l'Espagne pendant le Moyen Age, II (8rd ed., 2 vols., 
Leyden, 1881) [Repr., Amsterdam Oriental Press, 1965], pp. 267-278, with the Ar. t. 
in App. xxxiv (pp. LXXXI-LXIXVIII). 
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al-Ghazal (the gazelle) “because of his extraordinary vigor and beauty 
which he seemed to have preserved beyond the age of seventy.” 44 
After sailing northward along the Atlantic coast, the Arab diplomats 
arrived at an island which was the headquarters of the “King of the 
Heathen.” This island is obviously Ireland, where indeed there was 
a Viking kingdom in the ninth century. In Ireland the Arab diplomats 
were treated with honors befitting a royal delegation. They were 
finally summoned by the Viking king. Al-Ghazal, however, made it 
clear that the king should not expect the Arab ambassadors to bow 
down to him, for this was contrary to the teachings of the Islamic 
faith. This condition was accepted. But upon their arrival at the 
reception hall, al-Ghazal noticed that the door was made so low that 
no one could have entered it without bowing down. Thus, al-Ghazál 
sat down on the floor, advanced his feet and slid on his buttocks until 
he made it through the door. 

Al-Ghazal’s presence of mind, intelligence and eloquence made 
a great impression on the Viking king. When the queen heard of the 
new foreign diplomat, she desired to meet him; and when she did, 
she immediately fell in love with him. The story then relates the love 
affair between the queen and al-Ghazal and cites the poetry which 
the latter composed in honor of the fair lady. The emphasis is on the 
romantic and poetic aspects of al-Ghazal’s behavior during his absence 
of some twenty months. The report mentions nothing of the political 
and diplomatic aspects of the mission. Reinhart Dozy’s interpretation 
of this silence is that such diplomatic information was withheld because 
it was considered a State secret. 4 

Perhaps the most detailed account in the Arabic sources about the 
political history of the Franks is provided by al-Mas'üdi in his Muri. 4* 
His information is drawn from a book which he had read in Fustat, 
Egypt, in 330/941. 47 The book had been sent in 939 to the Spanish- 
Arab amir al-Hakam (later to be Caliph al-Hakam II, 961-976) by 
Godomar (or Gondomir), the bishop of Gerona. Al-Mas'üdi mentions 
Paris 48 as the capital city of the Franks and cites the names of the 
Merovingian and the Carolingian rulers, beginning with Clovis and his 


44 A. R. Nykl, Hispano Arabic Poetry and its Relations with the Old Provencal Trou- 
badours (Baltimore, 1946), p. 24. 

45 Dozy, Recherches, Il, 278. 

48 Les prairies d'or, ITI, 66-75. 

47 The date (ibid.) is given as A.H. 336, but Seippel (pp. m1-rv) corrects it to A.H. 330; 
I accept Seippel’s correction, as A.H. 336 was the date of al-Mas‘idi’s aughorship. 

48 Les prairies d'or, III, 67. The text reads B.wirah. The word, however, is obviously 
& corruption of Barizah (Paris). 
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conversion to Christianity under the influence of his wife Clotilda, 
and ending with the reign of Louis IV (936-954) who was the Caroling- 
lan ruler in France at the time of al-Mas'üdi's writing in 947. Al- 
Mas'üdi's account of the Merovingians after Theodoric (511-534), 
Clovis’ son, becomes confused. But beginning with Charles Martel 
the report becomes more accurate. He makes a few errors regarding 
the number of years which some of the Carolingian rulers had reigned, 
but the line of succession is generally correct. Moreover, he mentions 
a few details about the civil wars of the Franks including the revolt 
of Boso (d. 887) who obtained the crown of Provence in 879. 

With the increasing political, military and economic contacts 
between Islam and Western Europe from the second half of the 
eleventh century onwards, there was a growing interest among the . 
medieval Arab scholars in the history, politics and institutions of 
Western Europe. 

Ibn al-Athir (1160-1234), an eastern Muslim historian, traces the 
political history of pre-Islamic Spain from ancient times to the Arab 
conquest in 711. 4° There are references to the Roman period, to Titus 
and to Claudius Gothicus (268-270). He discusses also the sack of 
Rome by Alaric the Visigoth in 410 and Alaric’s subsequent death 
by drowning. Finally Ibn al-Athir lists the Visigothic kings of Spain 
from Athaulf to Roderick who was overthrown by the Muslim general 
Tariq in 711, adding some notices on the reigns of some of them. 
The author states that his information was derived from Spanish 
sources. That the sources were Catholic is clearly indicated by the 
sympathetic attitude toward Recared (586-601) because of his adoption 
of Catholicism. With the exception of a few rather minor errors, Ibn 
al-Athir's account is quite accurate. 

The Arab writers of this period were naturally interested in the 
Europeans as Crusaders in the Levant. But precisely because of this 
they also became interested in contemporary inter-Christian relations 
and rivalries. Thus, the hostilities between Hoger II of Sicily (1130- 
1154) and the Byzantine Empire drew the attention of Ibn al-Athir; 
the incursions of Roger’s admiral, George of Antioch, on Byzantine 
territories (1149) were welcomed by Ibn al-Athir because they dis- 
tracted the Norman king from expansion in North Africa. 5 

In reporting about the Third Crusade, the same author refers to 


49 ALKamil fi al-Ta'rikh, Vol. IV (Cairo, A.H. 1801), 266-272, under the eventa 
of A.H. 02. e 

90 Recuei des Historiens des Croisades: Historiens Orientauz, I (Paris, 1872) [Repr. 
1967 by Gregg Press, Farnborough, Hanta., Engl.,] 477. 
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Frederick Barbarossa as “the king of the Germans (al-Alaman) ... 
who are the most numerous and the bravest of the Franks.” * The 
reason for the Fourth Crusade, he says, was that the brother of the 
Byzantine Emperor had revolted against the legitimate monarch, 
arrested him and blinded him. The deposed Emperor was married to 
the sister of the King of France. After this treachery, the son of the 
deposed Emperor fled to France and asked his uncle, the French 
monarch, to help him against the usurper. 53 

This account is an obvious confusion of several episodes. The 
"gister of the King of France” was Agnes (Anne), the daughter of 
Louis VII of France (1137-1180) and the wife of Alexius Il Comnenus. 
Agnes, after the blinding and subsequent death of her husband in 
1188, was married by the usurper Andronicus (1183-1185) who in turn 
was overthrown by a revolution and tortured to death by a vengeful 
populace. The revolution brought Isaac II Angelus (1185-1195) to 
the Byzantine throne. Isaac IPs daughter, Irene, was married to 
King Philip of Swabia. In 1195 Isaac was overthrown, blinded and 
imprisoned by his brother Alexius III Angelus (1195-1203). Isaac’s 
son, prince Alexius, escaped to Germany where he took refuge in the 
court of his brother-in-law, Philip of Swabia, agitating for a crusade 
against Alexius JII. His efforts, finally, contributed to the launching 
of the Fourth Crusade. 53 The similarities in the circumstances and 
in the names of some of the persons involved in these events were 
undoubtedly the major reason for Ibn al-Athir's confusion. 

The title "emperor" was known to the medieval Arab writers as 
that of a European sovereign. Ibn al-Athir describes Frederick II 
as inbarür (Emperor) a term “which is said to mean ‘the king of 
princes.’ " 54 He also refers to him as “the King of the Germans" 
and the “King of the Franks." 55 

One of the most reliable sources of the twelfth century is the Rika 
(Voyage) of Ibn Jubayr, who visited in the 1180’s the Crusading 
States in the Levant and Norman Sicily. ** Ibn Jubayr does not 


51 Recueil. Hist. Orient., II (Paris, 1887) [Repr. 1967 by Gregg], 22. 

52 Ibid., 92 f. 

53 A. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire (2 vola., Madison, Wie., 1958), 
II, 431-488; and pp. 450-461 on the Fourth Crusade; an eyewitness account of the 
Fourth Crusade is Robert of Clarl’s The Conquest of Constantinople, tr. Edgar Holmes 
MoNeal (New York, 1904). 

54 Reoucil. Hist. Orient., I, 171. 

55 Ibid., pp. 171, 178. 

59 Travels of Ibn Jubayr, ed. by William Wright, 2nd rev. ed. by NJ. de Goeje 
(Leyden, 1907), pp. 288-343; for an English tr., see The Travels of Ibn Jubayr, tr. by 
E. J. C. Broadhurst (London, 1952), pp. 300-360; for a general work on Sicily in the 
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Muslims constituted & large segment of the merchant class; and 
throughout the island Ibn Jubayr met Muslim farmers and landowners 
living on their own estates. 

Ibn Jubayr illustrates the extent of Islamic cultural influences 
on Sicilian society in his observations about the Christian women of 
the island. While in Palermo, he witnessed the women of the city 
celebrate Christmas and he was struck by the similarities between 
their fashions and those of Muslim women: they wore cloaks and 
veils and adorned themselves with jewelry, henna and perfumes. 

Yet, those Islamic influences were incorporated into a Catholic 
Christian content while Sicilian Islam was doomed to extinction. 
For medieval Islam was a political religion, and its survival in an 
advanced society such as that of medieval Sicily was impossible without 
its being the State religion. To adhere to Islam in a Catholic State 
was inevitably burdensome. And, ironically, the disintegration of 
Sicilian Islam was enhanced by the tolerant and benevolent policy 
of the Hautevilles toward its adherents, accompanied with certain 
privileges accorded to proselytes. The older generation of Muslims, 
and Ibn Jubayr himself, were keenly aware of the problem of Islam 
under an enlightened Christian government. Ibn Jubayr admired 
Christian benevolence toward Muslims, but at the same time he was 
deeply disturbed by it. Christian kindness to Muslims was feared as 
an unwelcome temptation and seduction; it would disarm the faithful 
and dampen their resistance. And the fears of Ibn Jubayr and the 
older Sicilian Muslims were, from their point of view, fully justified. 

There were those who renounced Islam, outwardly or truly, as a 
means to escape the pressure of the tax collector, for there was a 
semi-annual tax imposed on estates owned by Muslims. Others were 
proselytized in order to maintain (or obtain) an economic or social 
privilege. Ibn Jubayr, for example, relates the case of a certain Ibn 
Zur& who had been a renowned Muslim fagth in Palermo. Under 
economic pressure he decided to turn Christian, to study the Christian 
religion and to become a priest; with his background in jurisprudence, 
he even became a canon lawyer. 

In Messina Ibn Jubayr was approached by an officer of the Norman 
State by the name of ‘Abd al-Masih (Servant of Christ) who confided 
to him that he was a false proselyte and that he was in fact a secret 
Muslim. On the lower social scale there was an even greater exodus 
from Islam, especially among the youth who were undoubtedly 
motivated by more humble ambitions than those of the two men 
already mentioned. It was a common practice among Muslim children, 
when angered by their parents, to leave their families and go to church 
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to be baptized. Fearful of this calamity, Muslim parents were extremely 
careful not to antagonize their children. In Trapani one of the most 
esteemed leaders of the Muslim community brought tears to Ibn 
Jubayr's eyes when he expressed his wish to be sold into slavery in 
the hope that he might reach a Muslim land. Another notable Muslim 
in Trapani begged one of Ibn Jubayr's companions to marry his 
adolescent daughter and take her with him to his Muslim country 
lest she become tempted to renounce Islam. 

An interesting description of the medieval States of Europe is 
given by al-‘Umari (d. 1349). 5» His informant was Domenichino, 
a member of the Genoese Ghibelline family of Doria, who was a 
mawla (client) in Mameluke Egypt. The account covers some of the 
great powers of continental Europe as well as some minor powers and 
the Italian States. 

Domenichino praises the King of France as a powerful monarch 
belonging to an ancient and illustrious family. His account contains 
an interesting description of the French coronation ceremony. The 
French king, before accepting the crown, “says to his mother three 
times: “Who is my father ?’ and she names his father in order to ascertain 
(the legitimacy) of his descent." 58 His assertion, however, that the 
German Emperor had subjugated the French king and other mon- 
archs 5? seems to be a restatement of the Imperial theory which is 
far removed from the political realities of the fourteenth century. 
Al-‘Umari himself was rather skeptical about Domenichino’s exagger- 
ated assertions about the Emperor’s military might. ¢ Another 
European monarch mentioned by Domenichino is Robert the Wise 


5? A]-"Umari, ‘Condizioni degli Stati cristiani dell'Ocoidente seoondo una relazione 
di Domenichino Doria da Genova,” ed. and tr. with notes by M. Amari, Atti della R. 
accademia dei Lincei. Memorie della Classe di scienze morali, storiche e filologiche, Ser. 3, 
XI (Rome, 1883), 67-103; 306-308. 

58 Ibid., p. 90. The text of the relevant passage reads: 

o aY di co An cos co]! Sl e^. dL C YE 

EUREN d ell Voss) T el e al 
Amari translates it (p. 73): “Nella cerimonia dell’esalteazione, quand’ egli sta per salire 
sul trono e gli viene presentata Ia corona, ei grida al popolo tre volte ‘Chi contrasta ?’ 
E cid s'addimanda l"ib&t (la sfida ad opporsi) alla legittimità della sua successione.” 
Obviously, Amari must have read the passage, in part, as ''yaqülu li-ummatihs ‘man 
aba?’ ... wa-hiya tusammā 1bat”; however, I suggest that the passage be read “‘yagilu 
k-ummthi ‘man abt?’ ... wa-hiya tusammi abah.” This seems to be an allusion to the 
accession of Philip of Valois to the French throne (1328) when the French barons, refusing 
to recognize succession to the throne through a female, offered the throne to Philip 
rather than go Edward IIT. 

59 Ibid., p. 76 (Ital. tr.); p. 93 (Ar. t.). 

60 Ibid., p. 75 (Ital. tr.); pp. 91 £ (Ar. t.). 
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to surrender, but the women became indignant about our pacific 
attitude and swore they would not see us again if we did not defend 
ourselves in spite of everything." ? A similar observation was made 
by Ferdinand Hugonnet, an officer of an Arab Bureau, in an effort 
to explain the interminable tribal disputes in his administrative area. ° 
Many other such examples could be given. 

Algerians were well aware of the role women played in their own 
society. How else can one explain the importance of women in the 
treaty by which the last Dey of Algiers surrendered the city to the 
French? “The women will be respected,” the French general in chief 
promised on his honor in a clause that put this topic on the same level 
as Islam, property, commerce and industry. Indeed, the topic of 
women probably caused more bitterness in Muslim-European relations 
than any other except Islam itself. It remained a bone of contention 
and of reciprocal insults throughout the colonial period and it has 
not abated since. Nor is this deplorable instance of cultural disrespect 
peculiar to Algeria. The attitudes observed in Algeria are perhaps 
more drastically clear than in any other area because of the particu- 
larly harsh colonial situation which affected Algerians for so long. 
But one needs simply to refer to the Tunisian author Albert Memmi, 
particularly to his book entitled The Colonizer and the Colonszed, 1? 
to realize that the problem of cultural misunderstanding described 
with respect to the Algerian situation is quite typical of Maghribi- 
European contacts in general. While there may have been more 
attempts to co-operate between Frenchmen and Tunisians or 
Moroccans, than between Frenchmen and Algerians, misunderstanding 
arose everywhere. Indeed, even European-Arab relations, as in Egypt, 
for example, have led to similar aspects of cultural disrespect. This, 
at least, would be the conclusion of the Egyptian author, El-Masry, 
in his book entitled Le drame sexuel de la femme dans l’Ortent arabe. 1 
In short, the particularly acute Algerian example is not really very 
peculiar. 

Because Europeans did not understand native customs relating to 
women, a deep antipathy developed between the two societies. Poorly 
informed foreigners viewed the strict separation of the sexes customary 


8 E. Daumas, La Grande Kabylie: Etudes historiques (Paris: Hachette, 1847), p. 201. 

9? Ferdinand Hugonnet, Souvenirs d'un chef de bureau arabe (Paris: Michel Lévy 
Frères, 1858), p. 105. 

10 Albert Memmi, T'he Colonizer and the Colonized, trans. by Howard Greenfeel 
(Boston: Bacon Press, 1967). ° 

11 Youssef El Masry, Le drame sexuel de la femme dans l'Orient arabe (Paris: Laffont, 
1962). 
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Algerians for their part found Western practices amusing at the 
least or worse in actual practice. The idea of a bride's father paying 
a dowry instead of receiving it was ridiculed. They were apt to wonder 
why a father would have to pay to obtain a husband for his daughter. 
Ferdinand Hugonnet, a man of many original ideas and one of the 
first Europeans to enlighten other Westerners about native women 
and Algerians in general, described this Muslim view of the French 
custom. He also has suggested that Frenchmen might be insulted if 
their society were judged on the basis of how coarse peasants and 
drunken proletarian workers treated their wives. 15 Pointing to one 
possible source of misunderstanding, Hugonnet deplores the use of 
excessive and exaggerated examples by each group to condemn the 
other. Prejudice was rampant on both sides, and, unfortunately, the 
colonial situation tended to worsen the mutual antagonism. Colonialists 
flung racial insults at Algerians who retaliated, in part by insisting 
more than ever on the separation of the sexes, refusing assimilation 
and, in the twenties and thirties, by treating the few bourgeois in 
their own ranks who married European women as turncoats and 
‘M’tournis.’ 16 

During the century and a third of French presence in Algeria, 
there were very few mixed marriages. For Muslim women, marriage 
to European men was almost impossible since Berber or Arab girls 
usually had little or no education and were thus perhaps too dependent 
on the customs of their own culture. They remained under their fathers’ 
nearly absolute control until marriage, then passed under the control 
of husbands. Both popular opinion and the Islamic faith staunchly 
opposed such unions, principally because the offspring would more 
likely than not be reared outside the faith. For Muslim men, however, 
there was no such prohibition; in a paternalistic society it was assumed 
that the father would determine the religious training of the children. 
The precept of forbidding mixed marriages for women has been 
adopted into law by several Islamic states, such as Syria, Iraq, Mo- 
roceo, and Algeria. 17 So difficulties that appeared during the colonial 
period continue to plague European-Muslim relations. In addition 
to this religious barrier, custom has made mixed marriage with Muslim 
females virtually non-existent. Professor Jacques Berque has stated: 
“There was no intermarriage: there were not even any bastards” 


15 Hugonnet, Souvenirs, pp. 113-115. 

16 Jean-Baul Charnay, La vie musulmane en Algérie d'après la jurisprudence de la 
première mouté du XX" siècle (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1965), p. 373. 

17 Fadela M’Rabet, Les algériennes (Paris: Maspero, 1907), p. 275. 
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[in the 1930’s]. 18 Human nature being what it is, one may challenge 
the latter part of Berque’s statement. But aside from some probable 
amatory affairs, the statement depicts the general pattern. 

Jean-Paul Charnay, who studied family life in Algeria as revealed 
through cases brought before the colonial judiciary in the period 
between the two world wars, claimed that there were fifteen mixed 
marriages in Constantine in 1939 and fifty-one in Algiers in 1940. 
But he quickly added that these figures represent a high point, not to 
be approached again in the last three decades. 1° H. Weiler in what 
must be described as a semi-official and somewhat pro-colonial book 
entitled Initiation a l Algérie 2 offers more complete statistics. These 
numbers were, in turn, based on those presented by Henri Marchand 
in Les martages franco-musulmans ** and are best reproduced as the 
following chart: 


Muslim Men and Frenchmen and 


Place and Years non-Muslim European Algerian Muslim Totals 
Women Women 
Bone, 1980-1953 (24 years) 96 28 124 
Constantine, 1932-1953 
(22 years) 83 30 113 
Algiers, 1930-1953 (15 years) 229 153 382 
Oran, 1939-1953 (15 years) 75 39 114 


The average number of mixed marriages for Algeria’s four leading 
cities, was then something less than forty-five per year. Other cities 
and towns would probably not raise this total much. More such 
unions undoubtedly occurred in metropolitan France where after 
World War I, tens of thousands of Algerian men migrated in search 
of work. Even nationalist authors make this admission. 232 According 
to Weiler, there were an average of four hundred mixed marriages 
per year in France. 33 This number seems high until placed in its 
correct context. There were, for example, 78,000 Algerian civilian 
workers and 173,000 Algerian soldiers in France in 1918. In 1924 alone, 
71,000 Algerians entered France in search of work. 24 Since the Algerian 


18 Berque, French North Africa, p. 308. 

19 Charnay, La vie musulmane, p. 265. 

20.H. Weiler in J. Alazard, S. Benoheneb, et al., Initiation à I Algérie (Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1957), p. 104. 

41 Henri Marchand, Les mariages franco-musulmans (Algiers: Vollot-Debacy, 1954). 

33 Saadis-et-Lakhdar, L'Aliénaiion, pp. 149-195, partioularly p. 161. 

13 Weller, Initiation, p. 164. 

34 M. Rager, "L'Émigration des musulmans algériens en France," Migneographed 
report number 2901 (Paris: Centre de Hautes Études Administratives sur l'Afrique et 
l'Asie Modernes, 1960). 
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proletarian population in France was in continual flux, many thousands 
returning to Algeria each year while the total number of Algerians in 
France continually grew, the incidence of mixed marriages might be 
expressed in the following terms: about four Álgerians out of every 
thousand in France married French non-Muslim women. In any one 
year, there may have been fewer than one per thousand since the 
Algerian Muslim colony in France grew to nearly half a million men. 

Clearly, mixed marriages were the exception, and even then it was 
generally Muslim men who took European wives. While Islam did 
not forbid these unions, these couples’ chances for a solid marriage 
were not good. Saadia-et-Lakhdar, in an interesting though poorly 
documented treatise, attempted to justify these marriages and their 
high rate of failure. He was probably correct in arguing that these 
marriages were often made by men who were separated from their 
families in Algeria because of their employment in France and who 
wished to legitimize their unborn children. Despite even the best 
efforts of well-intentioned husbands, the Algerian’s Muslim family 
rarely if ever accepted his foreign wife. The couple’s children were 
always designated as offspring of the Frenchwoman in expressions 
invariably meant to be insulting. While few statistics are available, 
the evidence seems to indicate that many of these marriages ended 
in divorce. 35 

On the European side of the cultural chasm, opposition to inter- 
marriage was just as adamant. For example, many leaders of the 
F.L.N.-A.L.N. claimed to have had unhappy love affairs with European 
girls. ** When the subject of marriage was broached, they said, the 
fathers of the prospective brides unfailingly reacted in & most die- 
couraging fashion. Perhaps the objections were the same ones that 
a Catholic father would raise in protest to having a Jewish or Protestant 
son-in-law. Still, it is difficult to disprove a strong element of cultural 
prejudice and racism. André Nouschi, for example, after examining 
the available statistics, concludes that in the 1930’s the separation 
of the races became progressively more absolute as the colonial period 
continued. Between the two world wars, he explains, the European 
colons moved steadily away from the land into expensive suburban 
areas. Simultaneously, the Europeans left the inner cities. As a result, 


15 Saadia-et-Lakhdar, L'Aliénation, p. 172. 

26 My information as to this point is personal and confidential. However, support 
for the allegation can be found in the tone of Amar Ouzegane, Le meilleur combat (Paris: 
Julliard, 1862), and in Khaled Chaoui, “Pourquoi la rébellion 1" Mimeographed report 
number 3504 (Paris: Centre de Hautes Études Administratives sur l'Afrique et l'Asie 
Modernee, 1961), p. 111. 
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contact between the French and the Muslims was reduced to a mini- 
mum, a fact that was reflected in the colonial press. Before World 
War I, Algeria was almost always mentioned in local colonial French 
newspapers. After the war, it was hardly ever mentioned. 27 

Phenomena such as the concentration of good land in Huropean 
hands and a high birth rate among Algerians were, meanwhile, accen- 
tuating the differences between the relatively rich French colonizers 
and the Algerians, many of whom were paupers. Large numbers of 
the latter began to migrate to the cities where they became a sort of 
sub-proletariat, a small portion of which was effectively described 
in Mohammed Dib’s La grande masson. 3? In urban centers, and in 
spite of cultural disapproval, the women sought work as maids, hiring 
themselves out to the despised foreigners. Muslim families who held 
on to the slightest social pretensions refused to consider such work 
for their own women. 3? The tragedy here is that the more affluent 
and educated portions of the two groups rarely met. The Europeans' 
only contact was with domestic servants whom they disdained and 
pejoratively called ‘fatmas.’ 3 They judged the entire native society 
on the basis of their contact with the lowest class of women. Mis- 
understanding and mutual disrespect were bound to be fostered under 
these circumstances. 

The colonial situation itself, then, is certainly one of the primary 
reasons for the cultural antipathy. Several authors have suggested 
that the Algerians took demographic revenge on the colonial regime. 
According to Charnay, Muslim men were denied achievements in 
colonial society and thus turned inward to their families. It seems 
evident that this turning inward only heightened male domination 
over Algerian women, although the American North Africa specialist, 
David Gordon, adopted a cautious attitude toward this thesis. 31 
The superiority of the male, already well entrenched through historic 
and religious developments, became almost absolute. This in turn 
probably reinforced European prejudices against native society at 
large and Muslim women in particular. 

Much of the antagonism and mutual disrespect was undoubtedly 


27 André Nouschi, ''Le sens de certains ohiffres: croissance urbaine et vie politique 
en Algérie (1926-1936),” in Études Maghrébines, pp. 199-210, but particularly p. 210. 

#8 Mohammed Dib, La grande maison (Paris: Seuil, 1952). 

*9 Charnay, La vie musulmane, pp. 20, 62. 

30 Ibid.; Attilio Gaudio, La révolution des femmes en Islam (Paris: Julliard, 1957), 
pp. 165 ff. ` à 

31 Charnay, La vie musulmane, pp. 19 £, and David C. Gordon, Women of Algeria: 
An Essay on Change (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1968), pp. 35 f. 
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born of the conqueror-conquered relationship which began in 1830. 
Unfortunately, the difficulty became worse as the colonial situation 
developed. By 1930, a full century after the French conquest of Algiers, 
the two societies of Algeria were no closer but continued to glare at 
one another across an abyss of ignorance and cultural hostility. As 
already noted, the only real contact between the two were the ubiq- 
uitous 'fatmas, poor domestio servants despised by both aides. 
Poverty among the Algerians increased steadily and the public health 
measures of the colonial administration only worsened the situation. 
When the French sprayed the swamps and gradually eliminated 
malaria, for example, they unwittingly upset the balance between 
an archaic society and its natural environment. ?* This procedure and 
other hygienic advances meant that more people lived longer and 
fewer babies died in infanoy. Meanwhile, the Europeans had brought 
to Algeria a new technology that upset native industries carried on 
by more traditional methods. The unfortunate results were that the 
growing Algerian population was faced with dwindling employment 
and the constant threat of European competition to their every 
activity. 

Some of the elements of this tragic situation have been captured 
by Jacques Berque in his French North Africa. Berque has, for example, 
written a revealing passage about prostitution, a topic which is ad- 
mittedly peripheral to organized society but which had implications 
for the entire population of Algeria in the 1930’s. s» At first, Berque 
notes, native prostitutes rejected the advances of foreigners and 
"kept to the conventions of patriotism or at least xenophobia.” But 
resistance weakened as poverty increased. Then, in order to keep the 
peace, “police allotted certain days to legionnaires, others to tirailleurs, 
eto." in the appropriate areas of the cities. Since the legionnaires 
were usually Europeans while tirailleurs were mostly Algerians, 
Senegalese and other colonials, even the brothels were segregated 
to an extent. Without this separation, street fights proved inevitable. 
Nevertheless, prostitution provided an occasion for contact across 
racial lines and it could be controlled by the authorities. In fact, 
nationalist writers have claimed that the French administration 
organized the sordid business as an attack on indigenous society. 4 
Whether or not this assertion is correct is less important than other 


33 Germaine Tillion, Algeria: The Realities, trans. by Ronald Matthews (New York: 
Knopf, 1958), pp. 18 f. i 

33 Berque, French North Africa, pp. 303-307. 

34 Saadia-et-Lakhdar, L’Aliénation, pp. 87 ff. 
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considerations. More relevant is the awesome advance of poverty, 
the pauperization of Muslims which was so poignantly described by 
Germaine Tillion in 1957. 3 This was due only partially to the colonial 
situation, but it certainly fed the sexual trade. 

Poverty led to the sale of daughters by desperate fathers, and to 
an increase in the repudiation of wives, 9* a right of Muslim men. 
It also led to an increase in prostitution, much of it outside the bounds 
of officially tolerated brothels. The resulting brief increase in inter- 
racial contact was sterile by definition. Respectable citizens, both 
French and Muslim, kept to their own. For the ‘virtuous’ the ‘fatmas’ 
remained the only source of contact. For religious, economic and 
political reasons already discussed, separation was the order of the 
day. Then came exaggerated reports of syphilis, presumed to be 
rampant among the Muslims, to reinforce the separation imposed 
by other factors. In the 1930’s these developments paralleled a notice- 
able trend that became much more explicit after mdependence. 
This was the attempt by many Algerian men to gain revenge for their 
hurt pride, which was an inevitable corollary of their colonial status. 
To gain satisfaction, they felt it proper to conquer the denied yet 
despised object, the European woman. 3? 

The inflated reports of venereal disease among Algerians frustrated 
this male desire for sexual revenge; the Europeans’ fear of contagion 
also kept Algerian women out of the colons’ reach. Erotic desires 
probably remained on both sides and medical advances in this century 
diminished the fear of disease, but cultural opposition to such unions, 
whether temporary or permanent, remained as strong as ever. Again, 
statistical reports are incomplete, especially with respect to extra- 
marital affairs. Charnay’s figures give at best an madequate survey 
of mixed marriages in Algeria, and the author does not give any 
statistics at all for France. 38 The desire for sexual revenge against 
colonialism retains its importance as an explanation of Algerian 
reaction toward Europeans, though the supporting evidence does not 
lend itself to & firm conclusion. 

In her fascinating book, La femme algérienne, Fadela M’Rabet 
gave several sure indices of the nature of cultural disrespect in the 
1960’s, at least as it affected the attitudes of Algerian men towards 
European women in general and those they conquered in particular. 


35 See note 32. 

3% Gaudio, La révolution des femmes, p. 165. e 
3? Berque, French North Africa, p. 307. 

35 See note 16. 
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Mrs. M’Rabet’s information may not be statistically correct—she 
based her book on responses to programs aired on the Algiers radio 
station after independence and on letters to the editors of leading 
Algerian newspapers—but the tone of what she advances rings true. ?* 
Other authors—Youssef El Masry, for example—present much the 
same thesis with respect to Egyptian Arabs in Europe. 4° 

The thesis argued by Mrs. M’Rabet is that Arab men, apparently 
because of the separation of the sexes which is customary in their 
own culture, find it difficult to accept the freedom of Western women. 
(Parenthetically, one might note that so do Spaniards, Sicilians and 
other Huropeans who live on the Mediterranean Sea.) According to 
the possibly exaggerated assertion of Mrs. M’Rabet, there are only 
three kinds of women in the eyes of Arab men: sisters, wives and 
prostitutes; wives of men outside one’s own clan are regarded as 
potential mistresses, as are most European women. The latter, with 
their freedom to venture out in public unescorted, are thought to be 
easy prey or even prostitutes. Quoting several students, Mrs. M’Rabet 
presents two aspects of the Algerian man’s desire to have sexual 
relations with European women. First, she notes that, according to 
some Algerian men, “one evolves, one proves to oneself that one is 
not so under-developed.” Second, “one takes one's revenge and one 
is master over the one (whether it is the woman or the group, it is the 
same thing) who was master over us for so long." While unescorted 
Algerian or other Arab women are liable to be approached, it is ,espe- 
cially European women who are accosted. The women soon learn to 
ignore the advances of strange men; their slightest response, even a 
negative one, produces renewed persistence by the men. One wonders 
why the Algerian man is so determined. Perhaps it is because he seeks 
personal revenge against the ruling culture. More likely, however, 
it 18 due to the misunderstanding between the two groups. Possibly 
he is following a normal, simple impulse which is additionally compli- 
cated by cultural overtones. 

The European male is generally less aggressive and much less 
successful in his pursuit of Algerian women; Muslim wives and daugh- 
ters are always under the eye of fathers and brothers. He may well 
conclude bitterly that Algerian women are subservient; he may also 
fail to grasp the full extent of the cultural barrier he is challenging. 


39 Fadela M'Rabet, La femme algérienne (Paris: Maspero, 1965), passim. More hysteri- 
cal in tonegbut leading to the same conolusions is Zoubelda Bittari, O mes sours musul- 
manes, pleurer / (Paris: Gallimard, 1964). 

10 El Masry, Le drame sexuel, pp. 59 f. 


PALESTINIAN REVOLUTIONISM IN LEBANESE POLITICS: 
THE CHRISTIAN RESPONSE 


Introduction 


The Palestine Liberation Movement (Fath), the largest of the 
Palestinian guerrilla organizations, was created in 1962. However, 
it was not until after the Arab defeat in June 1967 that it gained wide 
appeal among the Arab masses. Disillusioned with the Arab states’ 
inability to promote and defend the Palestinian cause successfully, 
the more radical members of the Palestinian elite began creating 
their own revolutionary formulae for national liberation. 

These revolutionary formulae required the development of a mass 
consciousness among Palestinians and an awareness of national 
identity to be concretely realized through armed struggle. According 
to Fath, 


the revolutionary vanguard must, in order to succeed, transform 
itself into a mass movement. To do this the vanguard must 
awaken the Palestinian masses “not by verbal propaganda” but 
by “concrete example." Armed struggle is the only way to awaken 
mass consciousness, 1 


In the nearly five years since the third Arab-Israeli war, the Palestin- 
ian national liberation movement has gained a large-scale and devoted 
following among Arab masses and elites alike. Successful guérrilla 
exploits against the Israelis have popularized the Palestinian com- 
mando into a new Arab hero and in so doing legitimized and expanded 
revolutionism both as an ideology and as a program for direct action. 
At the individual level Palestinigns ‘‘no longer saw themselves, and 
were no longer seen by others, as mere ‘refugees’; this involved a 
psychological transformation of wide practical consequences: a truly 
revolutionary spirit had swept the younger Arab generation and the 
guerrillas seized the initiative." 3 

In Lebanon, where over 200,000 Palestinian refugees reside, this 
new national consciousness as embodied in the guerrilla movement 
has critically challenged the system’s political stability and democratio 
development. Among both the Lebanese Muslim masses and the 
radical elites of all confessions the commandos represent a common 
revolutionary bond overshadowing existing ideological, ethnic, and 


1 Hishag Sharabi, Palestine and Israel: The Lethal Dilemma (New York: Pegasus, 
1969), p. 199. 
* Ibid., p. 209. 
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class cleavages. However, for Lebanese nationalists like Hizb al-Kata’sb 
al-Lubnaniyya (the Lebanese Kata’ib Party or LKP), the largest and 
most effective Christian-dominated political organization in the 
country, 3 and its predominantly Christian political allies, especially 
Camille Sham'ün's Liberal Nationalists Party (LNP) and Raymond 
Eddés (Iddah) National Bloc (NB), former members of ai-Hilf al- 
Thulatht (Triple Alliance), * this revolutionary current can only bring 
possible disaster to the Lebanese state as now constituted. The threat 
seems especially ominous as refugee camps are converted into recruiting 
and training centers for future guerrillas. 

The depth of the challenge to the Lebanese political system is 
revealed in the series of recurring commando crises which have in 
recent years plunged the country into political turmoil. How the 
conflict is perceived by Lebanese and Arab elites, the nature of the 
Christian-Kata’ib-Hilf response, and the resulting consequences for 
the system will be analyzed in the case of the first and most serious 
crisis (April 22, 1969) resulting from guerrilla attempts to expand 
their bases of operation within Lebanese territory. 


Commando crisis and the Chrisian-Kata'sb-Hslf response 


On April 22, 1969, a proposed public demonstration in support of 
Palestinian commandos killed in battle was cancelled. § Prime Minister 
Rashid Kar&mi, under competing pressures from the left (in particular 
Kamal Junbalat, Druze notable and a leading leftist politician in the 
country) and the right (Hilf), reluctantly decreed the cancellation 
order. For its part the Triple Alliance, fearful that mass demonstrations 
would be exploited by leftists and other ‘extremist’ elements in support 
of revolutionary ideologies, threatened a counter-demonstration not, 
as it declared, to protest the commandos, but rather, to counter 
‘subversive currents’ in the country. A rival demonstration ‘“‘would 
never be against the commandos,” Pierre Jumayyil, the Katé’ib’s 
president since its founding thirty-six years ago, declared. He empha- 


3 For the most comprehensive analysis to date on the Katá'ib, see John P. Entelis, 
"The Lebanese Kata’ib: Party Transformation and System Maintenance in a Multi- 
confessional Society" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, New York University, 1970). 
An abridged historical survey of the party may be found in John P. Entelis, ‘Party 
Transformation in Lebanon: Al-Kata’ib as a Case Study," Middle Eastern Studies (1972, 
forthcoming). 

4 For a good general survey on the origins and development of the Hilf see Fu’ad 
Karam, Al-Hilf al-Thul#thi wa Lwbnüw (The Triple Alliance and Lebanon) (Beirut: 
n.p., 1969). For the Kata’ib viewpoint, see Elias Rab&bi, ““Hikayat Hilf” Gtory of an 
Alliance), al-“Amal (Beirut), March 11, 1969, p. 3. 

5 See L’Orient (Beirut), April 23, 1969. 
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sized that the LKP was not counting on the government to defend 
Lebanon's interests “‘but on itself and honest citizens who are com- 
mandos in the defense of the motherland.” * 

Nevertheless, in defiance of the government ban, demonstrations 
did take place on April 23, resulting in bloody clashes between security 
forces and pro-commando marchers and demonstrators in Beirut, 
Sidon, and Bar Elias in the Biqà'.* An estimated fourteen persons 
were killed, including two policemen, and eighty-two others were 
wounded, of whom eighteen were members of the Internal Security 
Force. 8 The same day a state of emergency was declared and the 
military command imposed a strict curfew on Beirut, Sidon, Tyre, 
Ba'albak, Tripol, and Nabatiyya. ? 

The LKP's immediate reaction to the disturbances and resulting 
violence was predictable: “The issue is not between the Hilf and the 
Nahj," 1° Jumayyil wrote in al-' Amal, the party's daily Arabic news- 
paper, "nor is it a problem of confessionalism; the real issue is 
Lebanon's integrity. In order to enable Lebanon to continue support- 
ing the Palestinian cause, there must first of all always be a 
Lebanon." 11 

Non-Christian leaders, less concerned about the ‘conspiratorial’ 
implications of the conflict, severely criticized Karami’s actions. 
“Abdullah al-Yafi and §a’ib Salam, the two leading Sunnite political 
bosses of Beirut, for example, accused the government of overreacting 
and employing unnecessarily repressive measures against the demon- 
strators. In a marathon six-hour parliamentary session, deputies of 
varying political persuasion vehemently debated the immediate issue: 
what was to be the status of commando activities in Lebanon? Accord- 
ing to Karami two alternatives were available, each of which, if 


6 Al-‘Amal, April 28, 1969. 

? The actual outbreak of violence seemed partly accidental. A planned burial cere- 
mony for a fallen Fath commando was officially cancelled in acoordance with the govern- 
ment decrees but never publicly announced. Consequently, while thousands waited 
for the ceremony to begin, tenslons between marchers and security forces increased. 
When the actual burial ceremony failed to materialize, slogans and chants in support 
of the commandos were begun by the restless crowd. Boon impatient policemen began 
indiscriminately to subdue demonstrators. For details see L’Orient, April 24, 1969. 

8 Ibid., April 26, 1969. l 

[ For details see L’Orient and al- Nahar (Beirut), April 24, 1969. 

10 Nahj, literally the “right way” or "proper manner," refers to deputies aligned 
with or supporting the Parliamentary Democratic Front, a loose coalition of parliamen- 
tarians identifying with the policies and objectives of former Lebanese president Fu'ad 
Shihab. 

u AL'Amal, April 24, 1969. 
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applied, could polarize and paralyze the country: complete and total 
support of commando activities in Lebanon irrespective of the conse- 
quences or severe if not total repression of such activities. 13 

At the close of the session the Premier announced his immediate 
resignation, a8 a consequence of which Lebanon was thrown into 
political turmoil. The resulting crisis was somewhat similar to the 
one that occurred three months earlier when al-Yafi’s government 
resigned in the aftermath of the Israeli attack on Beirut’s international 
airport on December 28, 1968. Now, however, the central issue was 
not the composition or political coloration of a new government but, 
rather, involved the scope of commando actions and, more broadly, 
the direction of the Palestinian revolutionary struggle in Lebanon. 

Fath publicly charged that army measures to put down the demon- 
strations were clearly aimed against the guerrilla movement. It warned 
that such action should not be allowed to be repeated. Moreover, 
the guerrillas accused the Lebanese army of becoming “a force to. 
protect the security of Zionism and called on the Lebanese people 
to protect the Palestinian revolution." 1° Such accusations found 
support among the rioters which included students, leftist workers, 
and Palestinian refugees. Moreover, Fath’s categorical insistance on 
freedom of movement and supplies found a receptive audience among 
the young and the ‘alienated.’ 

The Kata’ib, representing majority Christian and, more specifically, 
Maronite public opinion, perceived the same situation in rather 
different terms. For example, it accused communists and Ba‘thists, 
“not Fath or the fid&iyyün," of provoking the disturbances. It 
especially denounced Syrian “infiltrators’” for inciting riots and civil 
disturbances for the purpose of promoting their extremist Ba'thist 
ideology. 14 Unquestionably, as the conflict spread, Syrian guerrilla 
forces from al-Sa‘iqa, the guerrilla wing of the ruling Ba'th party, 
exploited the situation to their advantage. Yet the riots were not 
induced by the Syrians but rather erupted as a consequence of a 
genuine malaise among refugees and leftist groups about the non- 
participation of Lebanon in the Palestinian revolutionary resistance 
movement. The demonstrations also revealed the depth of popular 
dissatisfaction with Lebanon’s non-role in the Israeli conflict and, 
more generally, the alienation of major elements in the population 
from the power structure and its established system. Most significant 


12 D'Orient, Aptil 25, 1969. 
13 International Herald Tribune (Paris), April 26-27, 1969. 
14 AL'Amal, April 29, 1969. 
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was the participation of university students. Their presence indicated 
not only ideological support of the Arab conflict with Israel but 
general rejection of Lebanese society’s Inequality and social callous- 
ness. Specifically, student participation showed how deeply and how 
widely the fidá'iyyün cause had caught hold as the charismatic force 
in the Arab world. 

A new revolutionary ethos that had spread over the younger Arab 
generation could no longer tolerate the status quo stance of bourgeois 
Lebanon. 15 Moreover, while a partial effort, not always successful, 
to ameliorate the social and economic conditions of the under- 
privileged Lebanese masses has been conducted for over twenty years, 
with the Kata’ib in the forefront of that effort, no sustained attempt 
had been made to rectify the abominable, inhuman conditions of the 
Palestinian refugees. For over two decades this potentially explosive 
revolutionary mass has been involuntarily suppressed at all levels 
-of human, political, economic, social, and cultural expression. Today 
the commandos have seized the initiative in reviving a genuine Pales- 
tinian national consciousness through revolutionary action. Non- 
Palestinian masses and elites, young and old alike, have joined in this 
new revolutionary effort. The Kata’ib, its Hilf allies, and most Maronite 
Christians have been slow to appreciate this altered condition in the 
political environment. 16 

By circumventing the fundamental issues, the Kata’ib hoped to 
achieve a workable compromise, a modus vwendi which could permit 
the application of a more ‘Lebanese’ solution to the problem. 17 


15 On the importance of revolutionism in post-1907 student politics in the Arab 
world, see John P. Entelis, ‘“Revolutionism and the Radicalization of University Stu- 
dents in the Arab World” (paper presented at the 25th meeting of the New York State 
Political Science Association, Saratoga Springs, N.Y., March 26-27, 1971). 

16 Whatever verbal support the Katé’ib has given to the Palestinian cause, there 
hes never been any question that, for various political, economic, religious, and ideo- 
logical reasons, the party has been generally unsympathetic to the refugees and their 
plight. A 1958 pamphlet on the Palestine question, for example, stated that “the Kataeb 
was practical in its approach to the Palestinian question. To choose between two evils 
the Arabs should have acoepted the United Nations partition decision of 1947, since 
they were not in a position to force their own solution. No attention was paid to such 
remarks and the result was the Palestinian tragedy with the refugees constituting a 
great burden on Lebanon." Al-Kataeb al-Lubnantak (Beirut, 1958), 4-5. 

17 For an elaboration on the importance of the ‘Lebanese’ component in the party's 
ideological framework, see Amin Nàji (Antoine Najm), Falsafat ai-' Aqida al-Katd’ibiyya 
(The Philosophy of the Kat&'ib Doctrine) (Beirut, 1966) and Minhaj al-‘Amal al-Kata’sbt 
(The Katájb Action Program) (Beirut, 1963). For an interpretative analysis, see John 
P. Entelis, “Belief-System and Ideology Formation in the Lebanese Katá'ib Party,” 
International Journal of Middle Kast Studies (1973, forthcoming). 
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According to party officials the real issue 1n question “is not whether 
some Lebanese support Arab commando operations or not, but 
whether troublemakers, with whom the commandos have nothing 
to do, should be allowed to sow dissention in the country.” 18 The 
Kata’ib position could probably have been disregarded as the propa- 
ganda of the ‘ins’ against the ‘outs’ had there not been conclusive 
evidence of Syrian armed aggression against Lebanese military 
personnel. 

Since 1968 three major guerrilla organizations have been operating 
from Lebanese territory, each independent of and sometimes in 
opposition to the others: al-Sa‘iqa (thunderbolt), the Ba‘th-controlled 
Syrian guerrilla organization under the leadership of Syrian ex-army 
officers; Fath (reverse acronym for harakat tahrir filasfin, the Palestine 
hberation movement, meaning victory), the largest and most popular 
of the commando groups under the direction of Yasir ‘Arafat; and the 
radical, Marxist-inspired Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine . 
(PFLP) headed by Dr. George Habash. 1° 

Fath has no declared political ambitions on Lebanon. ‘Arafat 
claims to be non-political and puts the liberation of Palestine ahead of 
social revolution. But he leads a people who has lost its homeland. 
His is a movement of men and women who believe they have nothing 
to lose and everything to gain. Such circumstances invite revolution 
and challenge the political status quo. Al-Sa‘iqa, on the other hand, 
seeks, among its other objectives, the overthrow of Lebanon’s ‘re- 
actionary’ system and uses the Palestinian cause as a pretext for 
1ts guerrilla activities. All the commando groups desire transit rights 
through Lebanon’s rugged southeastern frontier with Israel, access 
to refugees for recruiting purposes, and immunity from government 
control. i 

While the LKP directed its attack specifically at ‘communist 
and Ba‘thist troublemakers” 2° (that is, the PFLP and al-Sa‘iga), 
it was, in fact, challenging all commando activities in Lebanon. 
As al-Sa‘iqa troops began infiltrating into Lebanon in greater numbers, 
Kata’ib delegations were sent out to the Arab League and the United 
Nations to express Lebanon’s anxiety over Syrian military operations. 


18 Al-‘Amal, April 30, 1989. 

19 L'Orient, May 1, 1969. 

30 Jumayyil, for example, criticized the government ''for having failed to cheok in 
time the activities'of communists and Ba'thiste in Lebanon." He warned that "members 
of the LKP were being put on alert to defend Lebanon's interests and teach trouble- 
makers a good lesson." See al-‘Amal, May 2, 1969. 
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Shifting the issue from its internal focus, where in fact the core of the 
problem lay, Jumayyil warned that the current crisis 


is not a Lebanese internal crisis but a difference between two 
independent and sovereign states in which one is openly attempt- 
ing to interfere in the internal affairs of the other. The whole 
problem is clear: it is no longer the actions of the fida’tyyin; 
it is our system, our regime, our institutions which are desired 
under the cover of the Palestinian commandos and the sacred 
cause of Palestine. ?1 


Subsequent clashes between Lebanese military forces and al-Sa'iqa 
generated new support for anti-commando elements as fallen govern- 
ment soldiers became martyrs overnight. Nevertheless, the distinction 
between Fath and al-Sà'iqa was in no way being blurred; universal 
condemnation of Syrian guerrilla activities in Lebanon did not imply 
-a rejection of Fath and its objectives. 

Gradually three distinct positions on the commando issue evolved: 
(1) complete support of commando activities in Lebanon irrespective 
of future consequences; (2) elimination of all commando bases and 
activities with continued diplomatic and political support for the 
Palestinian struggle; (8) co-ordination (tansiq) between guerrillas and 
the Lebanese military on the degree, scope, time, and place of com- 
mando action against Israeli positions. As the newly-designated 
Prime Minister, assigned the task of creating & workable government, 
Karümi was unwilling to form a cabinet until at least a limited con- 
sensus on the commando issue had been reached. As expected, attitudes 
polarized according to sect with most Muslims supporting the first 
position, most Christians supporting the second, and a mixed minority 
defending the tansig approach. 23 

For its part the Kata’ib asserted its traditional system-challenger 
role in & somewhat uncompromising fashion. Jumayyil stated that 
the Hilf would not enter into any government that would allow 
Palestinian commandos to have bases in Lebanon and regular forces 
in the country. Similarly, the Alliance would put a condition that any 


31 ZL’ Orient, May 8, 1969. 

33 Tt had been reported that on the day of the April 23 riots a “Palestinian mob 
attacked a church in Tyre and several counter-demonstrations by Christian groups 
were staged in various parts of the country.” This was the only concrete example of a 
distinctly sectarian encounter resulting from the commando problem. Information 
on the abgve incidents, as with all overtly sectarian conflicts, was censored by the 
Lebanese media but reported by the JHT. See International Herald Tribune, April 26-27, 
1969. 
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government formed must take the necessary measures to deter Israeli 
occupation of any part of Lebanon. ** Thus the tanstg formula, later 
to be adopted as government policy with the support of the Hilf, 
was initially rejected by the LKP, LNP, and NB. 24 

The commandos themselves were equally obstinate as reflected in 
their demands made to the Lebanese government. Fath, for example, 
submitted eight conditions as the basis for a compromise: (1) freedom 
of action for the fida’iyyfin without any conditions, as was the case 
for the Algerian FLN in Tunisia, Libya, and Morocco during Algeria’s 
war of independence; (2) release of all Palestinians arrested during 
the April 23 demonstrations (estimated at 400); (3) withdrawal of all 
military restrictions in and around Palestinian refugee camps as well 
as complete freedom of movement for commandos in these camps; 
(4) rejection of the tanstq principle, since co-ordination of commando 
activities with the Lebanese army would contradict the need for 
secrecy so "fundamental to all resistance movements"; (5) the central- - 
ization of all resistance activities in the Palestinian Liberation Organ- 
ization (PLO); (6) government acknowledgment of fida’iyyin authority 
to administer and control their own activities; (7) rejection of any 
solution achieved without direct PLO authorization and approval; 
and (8) a refusal to be assigned specific portions of Lebanese territory 
as bases of operation for the commandos. 35 

In contradistinction, the government's demands included: (1) no 
fidàiyyün camps on Lebanese territory; (2)no display of arms in 
public places; (3)no commando interference in internal political 
affairs; (4) the use of Lebanese territory for transit purposes only; 
and (B)close co-operation and co-ordination of guerrilla activities 
between Lebanese military authorities and commando organizations. 39 

The initial confrontation produced little in the way of compromise. 
In fact, while competing Lebanese leaders argued among themselves 
as to what appropriate steps should be taken, the masses were bo- 
coming increasingly radicalized. The April riots reflected growing 
impatience with government immobilism. The continuing commando- 
army clashes in the countryside further heightened political tensions. 
As one on-the-scene journalist observed, "Lebanon was now facing 
the gravest crisis of its twenty-six years as an independent nation, 
a moment of peril far deeper than that of 1958." 27 


13 See al Amal, May 7, 1969. 

34 Seo ibid., May 17, 1969. 

25 D'Orient, May 12, 1969. è 

26 Ibid. Both positions are further detailed and evaluated in L'Orient, May 14, 1969. 
23? Alfred Friendly, writing in the International Herald Tribune, May 12, 1969. 
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In a series of private meetings with ‘Arafat during the second week 
of May, President Charles Hilii and head of the army Emile Bustáni 
stuck to their position that Lebanon, as a sovereign state, could never 
allow a military force of outsiders to operate across her borders without 
the express consent of the government. For its part, the commando 
delegation rejected “tutelage of the Palestinian revolution,” “restric- 
tions on the revolution,” and “limitation of the area of operation of 
the commandos.” It said that the “counterrevolution” in Lebanon 
was now in trouble because the “Lebanese people would never agree 
to the suppression of the Palestinian revolution and would frustrate 
imperialist plans." 38 

It was this kind of eee rhetoric which alarmed Hilf 
leaders. While the Alliance was determined to sustain the president’s 
position, which closely paralleled its own, it wanted the Lebanese 
head of state to know the full implications and dangers of a continued 
-guerrilla presence in Lebanon. Therefore, in a May 15 meeting with 
Hia, the LKP head underlined his party's growing concern over the 
possibility of Israeli retaliatory raids against Lebanon and some of 
its major cities such as Beirut, Tripoli, Sidon, and Zahla. He also 
pointed out Israel’s possible interest in southern Lebanon’s fertile 
soil, especially the water resources of the Litani and Hagbani rivers. 
Even if the Israelis did not occupy the area, Jumayyil contended, 
they might frighten away or intimidate Lebanese villagers to the 
point where a Palestinian refugee problem would be compounded 
by a Lebanese refugee problem. He also drew Hilü's attention fo the 
fact that fifty percent of the population, that is, the supposedly 
Christian half of the Lebanese citizenry, was against commando 
activities in Lebanon, and that they might react violently to continued 
Israeli raids against Lebanese territory. In any case, Jumayyil con- 
cluded, commando operations tended to weaken an already unstable 
economy. t? 

Among certain dissident leftist intellectuals and politicians (Junbalat, 
for example) the fida'iyyün issue was being exploited for specific 
political ends. The current crisis afforded radical elements the oppor- 
tunity to weaken existing institutional structures in the hope of 


28 See al-Anwdr (Beirut, pro-Egyptian), May 7-12, 1968. For the LKP's reaction 
to the Hiltt-“Arafat discussions see al-‘Amal, May 15, 1969. 

39 See L'Orient, May 16, 1969. For the implications of the commando problem on 
internal Lebanese politics, see Michael Hudson, “The Palestinian Arab Resistance 
Movement; Ita Significance in the Middle East Crisis,” Middle East Journal, X XIII 
(Summer, 1969), 301, and Fuad Jabber, The Palestinian Resistance and Iner-Arab 
Politics (printed pamphlet, n.p., 1971), p. 24. 
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eliminatng basic social and economie inequalities. Moreover, with 
an eye to the August 1970 presidential elections, competing political 
groups and notables were attempting to establish a popular base 
among the leftist-oriented and pro-commando urban masses. The 
result of fusing the internal power struggle with the broader and 
more volatile issue of guerrilla legitimacy in Lebanon worked to 
further intensify political and ideological cleavages along relatively 
identifiable ethno-sectarian lines. In addition, the fragile Muslim- 
Christian entente seemed endangered by the linkage of the internal 
and external crises, According to some, while a healthy disagreement 
over commando tactics was acceptable, Lebanese national unity 
should not come into question. The preservation of national unity 
was particularly important at this stage of Lebanese development 
when the country’s vulnerability was especially evident. 

Hilf representatives argued for the creation of a national coalition 
cabinet empowered to resolve the commando dilemma. Leftist Oppo-: 
nents were hesitant to commit themselves to a government poliey 
that would circumscribe guerrilla activities and thereby weaken their 
popular base among the masses. Both Hilü and Karami had concurred 
that no viable government could be formed until a precise agreement 
on the fidà'yyün question had been reached among all the relevant 
parties involved. 

As positions hardened, the threat of widening an already expanding 
internal schism caused Kata’ib leaders to reassess the situation in 
the hope of reaching a workable compromise. Within the Alliance 
itself, however, there were divergent opinions on how the crisis could 
best be resolved. 3 Jumayyil, for one, had hoped to work with the 
premier-designate in arriving at a mutually satisfactory compromise. 
He was not unaware of the inherent dangers of prolonging the govern- 
ment crisis while guerrilla military units continued to undermine 
Lebanese authority in the countryside. “The problem which exists,” 
Jumayyil told reporters after an hour-long meeting with Karami, 
“is much more serious than the question of the formation of a govern- 
ment, because it involves the existence of this country, its independence 
and future." 31 

Post-1967 threats to the system required a fundamental reordering 
of tactical priorities on the part of the LKP. Chronic challenges to 
the system, by alienating a significant segment of the Muslim elite, 
weakened rather than fortified the national unity concept. Unlike 


© 
80 See al-‘Amal, May 18, 1969. 


31 Ibido, May 27, 1969. 
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previous crisis periods, the Palestinian struggle aroused intense 
reactions among the masses who now had the active support of armed 
guerrilla groups capable of seriously challenging if not destroying 
the country’s legitimate authority. Systemic stability, according to 
the LKP, required common acceptance of & common destiny. Hence 
the need for broadened areas of co-operation, 32 

Raymond Eddé, on the other hand, representing the more intran- 
sigent wing of the Hilf, reiterated his party’s opposition to any form 
of compromise or accommodation with fidá'iyyün groups. Sham'ün 
remained uncommitted to either position although he made no secret 
of his dislike of the commandos. A potentially destructive schism 
within the Hilf was averted by the mediation efforts of Patriarch 
Paul Pierre al-Ma'üshi. 

In a series of luncheon meetings at the Patriarch's winter resident 
in Bkirki, the Maronite leader arbitrated in favor of the Kata’ib’s 
‘accommodative approach. 33 It should be remembered that while 
relations between the Kata’ib and the Maronite clergy have always 
been extremely cordial, the party has not been, as some of its de- 
tractors claim, in “holy collusion” 34 with the Patriarchate. The 
Kata'ib has consistently consulted the Maronite Patriarch on issues 
of national and political importance; it has also sought his advice 
and support on specific issues relating to Maronite community affairs. 
The Patriarch’s office, however, has never dictated policy to the 
Kata'ib In fact, when al-Ma'üshi came out in open opposition to 
Sham'ün and his loyalist forces in the 1958 civil war, the LKP was 
not hesitant to denounce his actions. After the crisis, relations, although 
temporarily strained, were restored on a new footing. Katā’ib policy 
now sought to co-operate with Bkirki when it was in the mutual 
Interest of both parties. There was no compunction, however, to 
disagree with the Maronite religious leader on specific political or 
social issues. Since 1967 the Maronite clergy has been a close ally 
of the Hilf. 

That the Hilf opted for moderation was a result of its awareness 
that this crisis was inherently more explosive than any previous 
crisis since 1958. Similarly, by moving towards a middle position 
close to that of Karami and Hilü the Alliance Bought to underline 


33 See Entelis, “Party Transformation in Lebanon," Middle Hastern Studias (1972, 
forthcoming). 

33 L'Orient, May 27, 1000. 

34 See, dor example, Richard Hans Laursen, “The Kata'ib: A Comprehensive Stady 
of a Lebanese Political Party" (unpublished M.A. thesis, American University of Beirut, 
1951), p. 15. 
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Junbalat’s obstinacy; he rather than they could now be blamed for 
prolonging the crisis by assuming a radically uncompromising posture. 
Within establishment politics Junbalat represented the polar extreme 
of Raymond Eddé without the benefit of a moderate intermediary 
like Jumayyil. In reference to Junbalat’s intransigence the LKP leader 
wrote on May 29 that “certain political figures in the country were 
trying to change the Lebanese system and create in its place a socialist 
state on the model of Syria, Algeria and Iraq. The Alliance will not 
allow such change to take place." 35 

Junbalat was unwilling to co-operate with Karümi unless there 
was a clear statement of support for commando activities. Al-‘Amal 
replied that “Lebanon could not expose her sovereignty nor her 
security to danger even to benefit a cause as sacred as the Palestinian 
one." ?* According to the paper’s chief editorialist, Elias Rababi, 
only two options faced Lebanon: either the army forced the commandos 
out or they left voluntarily. With or without Arab-wide support,. 
Lebanon must take the initiative, and for this purpose a representative 
government had to be formed. 37 

Government and military leaders concurred with the Hilf appraisal 
and gave their support to Hilū’s speech of May 31. The Lebanese 
president told his people in a major nation-wide address: “It is our 
duty not to provide the enemy with pretexts which it uses, under the 
guise of retaliatory action, to execute its expansionist plans at the 
expense of Lebanon.” The continued deterioration of the crisis was 
nob due to Lebanon’s failure to participate in a “noble cause,” Hilü 
argued, but, rather, to the continued efforts of certain parties to 
impose exclusively upon Lebanon a fait accompli. He concluded 
with a reaffirmation of Lebanon’s “sacred right to sovereignty and 
security.” 38 j 

Lebanese ‘ulama’ (Muslim religious leaders) voiced their displeasure 
with the president’s speech which they regarded as reflecting the 
views of only one segment of the Lebanese population. 3° Most Chris- 
tians, however, were relieved by Hilü's explicit commitment to defend 
Lebanon’s national interests above and beyond both Palestinian and 
Arab nationalist considerations. 

As expected, Arab-wide reactions were unfavorable. Cairo’s semi- 
official government daily, el-Ahrüm, for example, criticized the Hilf 


35 Al-‘Amal, May 29, 1969. 

36 Ibid., May 30, 1969. 

9? Ibid. i 

38 Daily Star (Beirut), June 1, 1969. 
39 See al-Nahar, June 2, 1969. 
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for its “isolationist” attitude and denounced its “foreign elements” 
which were being “used to serve Hilf interests." According to editor- 
in-chief Muhammad Hasanayn Haykal, the real cause of the Lebanese 
crisis was no longer the problem of Palestinian commando activities 
from Lebanese territory but the political opportunism of a minority 
hoping to isolate Lebanon from the Arab world. This minority, accord- 
ing to Haykal, was going against the will of Lebanese workers, students, 
intellectuals, farmers, and laborers. 4° 

In any case the Hilii regime was determined to stand its ground. 
Towards the second month of the crisis the Lebanese head of state, 
in & comprehensive policy statement, reaffirmed his position that 
commandos would not be permitted unrestricted access to refugees 
or bases in Lebanon. 41 

By June 20 it was estimated that between fifteen hundred and three 
thousand guerrilla forces, mostly from al-Sa‘iqa and Fath and camped 
in the foothills of Mount Hermon, had been evacuated by Lebanese 
government troops. * This unquestionably was a victory for the 
government and its Hilf supporters. Moreover, it succeeded in reassert- 
ing the government’s supremacy over all unauthorized guerrilla 
movements. Had the Lebanese government had sufficient military 
strength to oversee all commando activities, it probably could have 
successfully sustained its position. However, guerrilla units continued 
to infiltrate Lebanese territory as means of attacking Israeli border 
villages. An August 11 Israeli reprisal raid against commando camps 
in the Mount Hermon region 4 revived political tensions. Q gain 
Lebanese troops clashed with Palestinian refugees, further aggravating 
the existing crisis. 

Although Jumayyil spoke of the possibility of passive resistance, 
civil disobedience, the refusal of civil servants to work, and the refusal 
of citizens to pay taxes 44 as means of protesting guerrilla actions and 
government immobilism, there was much doubt that such measures 
could significantly alter commando attitudes. If anything, it would 
occasion & more serious rupture among opposing political groups. 

When government troops sought physically to suppress pro- 
commando demonstrations in the refugee camps another armed 


40 Al-Ahram (Cairo), June 17, 1969. 

41 The full text is reproduced in Z/'Ortent and the Daily Star, among others, June 24, 
1969. 

42 Al-Nahar, June 20, 1069. 

43 Le Monde (Paris), August 11, 1969. 

44 The New York Times, August 29, 1969. 
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conflict ensued. ** Again Kar&mi, as caretaker premier, resigned his 
post and plunged the country into further political disarray. Only 
by the intervention of Egypt's President Nasir was a truce finally 
arranged and the tansig principle agreed upon. On November 25, 
Karümi finally succeeded in forming a new government which included, 
among others, two members of the Kata’1b (Pierre and Maurice 
Jumayyil) as well as a single representative of the LNP. On December 7, 
the cabinet was confirmed, thus ending the longest political crisis in 
the nation’s history: 214 days without a government. 

The fundamental dilemma nevertheless remains. For many Lebanese, 
mostly Muslim and of pan-Arab persuasion, the guerrilla movement 
has become something of a sacred cause which must be supported at 
any cost. For the Kata’ib and its like-minded supporters, the guerrillas 
represent a revolutionary force of frightful proportions, a force capable 
of greatly weakening the system either by inviting drastic Israeli 
attacks or by expanding its popular base throughout most of Lebanon: 
and thereby undermining the system’s legitimacy. With little to no 
support from the international community and numenically over- 
whelmed by pan-Arab forces, Lebanese Christians feel especially 
threatened by these new circumstances. The Kata’ib’s effort to utilize 
legitimate institutional means to resolve political differences seems 
almost irrelevant under conditions where one party—the commandos 
and their allies—has no interest in the system's viability. Extra- 
institutional means of response, whether para-military or civil, also 
have? little chance of success since relatively well-armed and well- 
trained guerrilla forces residing withm the country’s borders and 
having significant logistical support from neighboring Syria are ever 
ready to combat any movement seeking their elimination. 48 

In any case, whatever path it follows it appears that the LKP, 


45 For full details see 15id., October 21-November 25, 1969. 

46 The first direct armed confrontation between Palestinian guerrillas and KatA'ib 
ftrag (squads) occurred during the last week of March (25-29), 1970, when LKP para- 
military unita in the predominantly Christian village of Kahhala, about ten miles east 
of Beirut on the main highway to Damascus, clashed with a commando funeral pro- 
cession as it was making its way through the town. Sporadic fighting between the two 
groups, which had spread to Beirut and ite suburbs, continued for nearly a week until 
Interior Minister Kamal Junbalàp succeeded in reaching an accord with Jumayyil 
and the commandos. At the end of the conflict twenty-one persons were reported killed, 
the majority of whom were Palestinians and their supporters. Thus, on a small and 
limited scale, the Kat&'ib exhibited its determination to directly confront and do battle 
with commando groups in Lebanon. Moreover, it was the first test of ite military pre- 
paredness against the better-armed and battle-tested guerrillas. For details see al-“Amal, 
March 20-31, 1970, and L'Orient, March 26-31, April 1-5, 1970. 
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as representative of intensely nationalistic Lebanese Christians, 
is only involved in a temporary holding action. Even its previous 
efforts at creating a viable Lebanese political community and ad- 
vancing meaningful programs of social reform and political develop- 
ment—dynamic system maintenance—have had to be subordinated, 
for the present at least, to the more immediate task of preserving the 
system—static system maintenance. As chronic political crises continue 
to engulf Lebanon, it seems unlikely that the Kata’ib either alone or 
in combination with other moderate elements can for long prevent 
the system’s seemingly inevitable transformation from a pro-Western 
parliamentary democracy with a pluralist social framework into an 
anti-Western authoritarian socialist system bent on eliminating all 
vestiges of ethnic, sectarian, and cultural differences. This trans- 
formation can occur under three possible conditions: (1) civil war 
resulting from an outright conflict between Christians and Muslims, 
: Lebanese nationalists and Arab nationalists, government forces and 
the guerrillas over the role of the Palestinian revolutionary movement 
in Lebanese politics; (2) Israeli attack and occupation of southern 
Lebanon as a means of halting guerrilla activities against its frontier 
communities (the resulting political chaos would itself precipitate 
a civil war or, at minimum, a military takeover with the possible 
overthrow of the whole democratic parliamentary system); or (3) armed 
invasion by Syrian guerrilla forces in collusion with Fath and other 
pan-Arab elements within and outside of Lebanon. t 


The prospects surveyed 


It would be foolhardy indeed to predict the demise of Lebanon's 
political system given its historical capacity to avoid, sometimes only 
by narrow margins, political disintegration even in the face of seeming- 
ly uncontrollable strains, stresses, and dysfunctions. Such experiences 
may have created over time an internal capacity to regulate systemic 
stress of whatever magnitude. 

Nevertheless, Lebanese society, especially since mid-1967, has been 
undergoing immense internal strains. These strains transcend the 
immediate problems of the Arab-Israeli conflict and its commando 
derivative but concern more importantly the eventual form of social 
organization that Lebanese society will adopt in order to meet the 
multifaceted demands of stability, modernization, and democracy. 

Hence, the real tragedy of the current political situation lies not 
merely in the polarization of Lebanese society between pro-Palestinian 
‘revolutfonaries’ and pro-Lebanese ‘republicans’ but in the diversion 
of essential political energies from the tasks of social organization and 
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political development to those solely of protection, preservation and 
perpetuation. Inevitably such a process weakens the legitimacy of 
existing political institutions and renders Lebanon’s multiconfession- 
ality vulnerable to alternate, non-democratic modes of social organi- 
zation. 

Increased tensions in the Middle Hast and the recurring pattern 
of internal political crises have weakened the possibility of having a 
pluralist pattern prevail, while concurrently giving strength to the 
other alternative forms of social and political organization. Thus, 
while an avowedly ‘Lebanonist’ organization like the Kata’ib has been 
relatively successful in preserving the system’s essential physiognomy 
against internal and, to a lesser extent, external threats it has done 
so at a high price; its pluralist approach towards Lebanese society is 
slowly being undermined as various elements within society assume 
extremist and polarized positions. As the limited consensus that already 
exists begins to break down, the possible development of a non-: 
pluralist form of socio-political organization greatly increases. 

The problem for the LKP and other Lebanese pluralists thus 
becomes one of response: how can an important but nonetheless 
minority party effectively counter the increasingly dominant position 
of assimilationists, that is, those seeking to ‘homogenize’ society 
through revolutionary transformation, within the system? Has the 
system and its actors been so transformed that what was formerly 
dynamic system maintenance has now become static system mainte- 
nance or, worse, political reactionism? What relevance does positive 
system challenging have when institutional rules no longer have the 
same universal impact on the allocation of authority and power? 
Under such conditions of systemic change what alternatives are 
available to the Christian Kat&'ib? It can, for example, continue 
to support the status quo by all means possible. This could entail, 
among other things, the request for direct international assistance of 
whatever magnitude. Undoubtedly, this would alienate seriously 
relevant leftist and even moderate reformist elites, whether Muslim 
or Christian, to the point of affecting the very kind of radical change 
that the LKP wishes to avoid. Also it would probably fail as a static 
system maintenance tactic since Lebanon seems to have no specific 
politico-military commitment from the international community. Even 
French support, once dependable and secure, seems uncertain since 
the passing of President Charles de Gaulle. 

More promising perhaps, especially if the party remains committed 
to the development of a genuine pluralist democracy, wowfld be to 
begin a concerted effort at broadening political, social, economic, 
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and educational opportunities on a mass basis to Lebanese and non- 
Lebanese alike. Thus if the LKP hopes to see Lebanon transformed 
from a segmented plural society into an institutionally heterogeneous 
nation-state, thereby enabling effective modernization and long-term 
political legitimacy to develop, it must work, with the largest cross- 
confessional representation possible, toward the following three 
objectives: (1) establish and then enforce civil and political equality 
throughout the country, thereby eliminating all ethno-confessional, 
regional, or elite privileges in the publie sphere; (2) provide uniform 
schooling and equal social, occupational, economic, and political 
opportunities for all sub-national groups and cultural sections in the 
society; and, finally, (3) enforce the basic freedoms of worship, speech, 
movement, association, and work. 47 


Fordham University Jonn P. EwrELIS 
Bronz, N.Y. 


4? These are among the objectives recommended by M. G. Smith for all segmented 
plural societies. See M. G. Smith, “Institutional and Political Conditions of Pluralism," 
in Pluralism in Africa, ed. by Leo Kuper and M. G. Smith (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1969), p. 60. 
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Sufi Orders in Islam. By J. Spencer Trimingham. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971. 
333 pp. $ 3,25. 


In some contrast to the traditional approach taken to Islamic 
studies, Western scholars in the past few years have been giving 
increasing attention to the study of Islamic mysticism or Sufism. 
J. S. Trimingham's work on the Sufi orders serves a variety of purposes 
and helps to fill a conspicuous gap in the work thus far prepared for 
the reader of English. In particular it focuses attention on the organ- 
izational aspect of Sufism, a subject which has too often been neglected 
in favor of philosophical and theosophical descriptions of the mystical 
experience and historical-biographical discussions of the general 
development of Sufi thought. At a time when increasing numbers of 
people, especially in the West, seem disenchanted with the structures 
of institutionalized religion, it is particularly important to consider 
the seriousness with which mystically oriented Muslims have tradition- 
ally taken the necessity of group organization. The author has assem- ' 
bled an impressive body of materials, including a large number of 
translations of original texts, in his attempts to present a coherent 
and well-researched picture of the breadth and development of the 
system of Sufi orders. . 

Underlying Sufi Orders in Islam is the assumption clearly held by 
the body of Muslim mystics as a whole that mysticism is a practical 
as well as a theoretical discipline. Trimingham makes the point that 
it was the formation of esoteric and mystical congregations outside 
of organized Islam, along with the practices of such things as sama’, 
that imcurred the nervous reaction of the orthodox much more than 
the particular ideas and philosophies of the Sufis. One can find parallel 
examples of the fact that practice is more suspect than professed 
beliefs in most religious traditions. Also useful for cross-traditional 
study is the three-fold distinction Trimingham repeatedly makes when 
he discusses the development of Islam as orthodoxy, as mystical 
response, and as folk religion. A consideration of the interaction of 
these three, particularly the last two, is crucial for understanding the 
several dimensions of the total Islamic response as well as of the 
flowering of Sufism. As a typology this is extremely useful, yet like 
most writers he seemingly has relied more on works that express the 
rather formalized expression of Sufism than on popular Islamic 
writings and conceptions of folk religion. At least, however, he does 
refer several times to the importance of the latter in understanding 
Sufism. 

Valuable as this work is-to the field of Islamic studies, it is not 
without some problems. The major one seems to be organizational. 
Particularly in the early part of the book, the author moves 80 quickly 
from one area to another and back and forth over the centuries that 
even a very attentive reader might well be left wondering jugt where 
he-is. The wealth of excellent material is occasionally diminished 
in value by the difficulty of following his line of development. General- 
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izations are usually dangerous, but the author uses them sparingly 
and for the most part with seeming accuracy. However, it is another 
aspect of the organizational difficulty of the book that often these 
quite valuable comments and observations are either slipped so 
incidentally into a large body of factual material that they are easily 
overlooked, or they are placed at the end of a very involved set of 
descriptions rather than at the beginning to help orient the reader 
to what is coming. It might have enhanced the book greatly, and 
certainly made it more accessible to the uninitiated reader, if he had 
gathered all of his general comments into an introduction to the work 
apart from the lengthy detailed information about orders and founders 
which comprises the bulk of the text. 

The careful reader may well be able to spot what appear to be some 
Inconsistencies in Trimingham’s conclusions, although for the most 
part they are not serious. In one place, for mstance, he cites Sufi 
masters as saying that every man has the possibility of union with 
God, yet in another he says that mysticism is a way open to but few. 
He indicates that the khanagah type of Sufi center declined with the 
. rise of the ja'sfa stage, yet also cites examples of the former appearing 
after the development of the Jatter. On the whole, the problem of 
these seeming inconsistencies probably lies not so much with the book 
as with the nature of the material itself. Trimingham has undertaken 
to gather together and put into some kind of coherent form a vast 
body of materials, and has basically attempted to give these meaning 
by outlining a developmental structure into which clearly not every- 
thing can be accurately placed. He himself points to this problem 
when he talks about the organization of what cannot properly be 
organized. On the whole, however, what finally emerges from the 
material he has collected is a good picture of the developmental 
distinctions between khadnagah, tartga and tifa as well as the @iffer- 
ences between the theoretical approaches and the realities of the 
stlstla-tartgas. 

Along with his very excellent collection of information about the 
orders themselves and the biographies of the Sufi saints, the author 
does occasionally make judgments which can and have been questioned 
by scholars of mystical Islam. He says, for example, that Sufism is 
a natural development within Islam and that such practices as breath 
control in the dhikr were absorptions from eastern Christianity. 
Some would argue that he fails to take into account the probability 
of Hindu influence in these areas. In generalizing on the Negro African 
situation, a field in which he has done significant work, Trimingham 
says that because of the natural stress placed on acting rather than 
thinking, heterodoxy had no opening and the mystical way as such 
did not gain Africans. This seems to need some qualification, such as 
the consideration that the whole Muslim missionary thrust in Africa 
was orthodox rather than heterodox; the Isma‘ilis of East Africa 
have mainly been Indians not in any close association with black 
Africans. 

A section which this reviewer found to be somewhat problematic 
was that dealing with the relation between Sufism and Shi'1 thought. 
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While the author recognizes in disoussing the structure of the orders 
that it is difficult to make such categorizations, in the chapter on the 
mysticism and theosophy of the orders he seems to indicate that 
Sufism and Shi‘ism can be clearly distinguished as two different and 
separate groups, and indeed to imply that they are incompatible. 
He sees the attempts of writers like Hossein Nasr and Henry Corbin 
to discuss the common sources of Sufism and Shi‘ism as coming too 
much from the Shi‘l point of view; one might accuse him of the opposite 
extreme. The point made by Nasr, Corbin and others is that Sufism 
at its higher levels is a non-sectarian phenomenon, a conception with 
which Trimingham himself would seem to agree when he says that 
“at the mystical level there seems no essential difference between 
religions, since the experience is virtually the same” (p. 137). In 
restricting Sufism to the Sunni branch of Islam he seems to belie the 
definition with which he begins this work: “I define the word safi 
in wide terms by applying it to anyone who believes that it is possible 
to have direct experience of God and who is prepared to go out of his 
way to put himself in a state whereby he may be enabled to do this” 
(p. 1) 


As has been noted, however, the strength of this work lies in its 
practical descriptions of how the Sufi orders developed: Particularly 
valuable are exacting definitions of Sufi vocabulary. The glossary 
of terms in the back is helpful because it includes, along with basic 
definitions, references to the various places in the book where the 
terms are used. If one checks all of these references for each term one 
finds that Trimingham has done a fine job of indicating how meaning 
and usage of terminology has changed with the changes in the orders 
themselves. This gives the terms, particularly those involving the 
organizational aspect of Sufism, unusually rich and full definitions. 

PerBaps the best chapter in the entire work is that which deals with 
ritual and ceremonial in the orders. Some parts of the book are more 
useful for reference than as narrative; this one makes most interesting 
reading as & unit and gives valuable information not readily found 
in other available Western works. Also particularly useful are the 
lengthy bibliography, the fold-outs giving detailed information on 
the stlstla-jartgas, and the several appendices. 

Throughout the book the author moves from one tense to another, 
saying, first, “Sufis are ... ," and then, “Sufis were ...," so that one 
is not sure if he is describing a live or a dead phenomenon. The con- 
fusion is cleared up in the last chapter where he deals with the orders 
in the contemporary Islamic world. The problems inherent in the ve 
rapid decline of institutional Sufism seem to have strong aalok 
in most traditional religions; the young people are not joining, the 
functions of institutionalized religion are being taken over by secular 
organizations, the old forms have not been adapted to the new dimen- 
sions of life. However, he holds out hope that it is the form rather 
than the substance that is crumbling when he says: “Although so 
many fawa'sf gre disappearing, yet the genuine Sufi tradition of 
initiation and guidance is being maintained, along with the teaching 
of an authentic Sufi theosophy, and this will never be lost” (pp. 258 f.). 
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As an exacting study of historical development, and for the most part 
as ar interesting commentary on the relationship of institutional 
Sufism to Muslim mysticism as well as to the whole body of orthodoxy, 
Suft Orders in Islam is to be highly recommended as a significant and 
needed contribution. 


The Pennsylvania State University JANE I. SMITH 
Unwerstty Park, Pa. 


Sufis of Andalusia. The Rah al-quds and al-Durrat al-fakhirah of Ibn ‘Arabi. Trans- 
lated with Introduction and Notes by R. W. J. Austin. Berkeley: University of 
California Prese, 1971. 173 pp. $ 8.75. 


While still far from proportionate to the esteem in which he is held 
by Sufis in particular and Muslims in general, interest and study in 
the thought and writings of Muhyi al-Din Ibn ‘Arabi are clearly 
growing with gratifying rapidity in the West. We have increasing, 
though as yet inadequate, access to his works, and for this we owe 
a debt of gratitude to the labors of those like R. W. J. Austin who 

‘have provided us with translations of some of his manuscripts. In 
Sufts of Andalusia we are treated to insights into the thought and 
personality of al-shaykh al-akbar at the same time as we are given 
his own biographical sketches of & number of his contemporaries on 
the Sufi path. The translations, which are rendered in a refreshingly 
smooth style, are taken from the two works of Ibn ‘Arabi: Ruh al-quds 
fi munásalat al-nafs (The Spirit of Holiness in the Counseling of the 
Soul) and al-Durrat al-fakhsrah fi dhikr man sntafa'tu. bihi ft tariq 
al-àkhirah (The Precious Pearl concerned with the Mention of Those 
from whom I have derived Benefit in the Way of the Hereafter). 

The biographies in dii of Andalusia are preceded by two ,ntro- 
ductions, a survey of the life of Ibn ‘Arabi based mainly on translations 
from his works, and a brief résumé of the fundamentals of the Sufi 

ath. The virtue of the first lies in the detailed information provided 

y Austin’s translations, and of the second in the flow and continuity 
of its style. Conversely, the first part suffers somewhat from a kind 
of patching together of portions of Ibn ‘Arabi’s autobiographical 
commentary with Austin’s connecting narrative; it is interesting and 
informative, particularly as it pomts out many of the different facets 
of Ibn *Arabi's religious direction, but not always completely involving 
because of the occasional lack of smooth transition. When the author 
provides lengthier commentary of his own on the life and significance 
of the shaykh he reveals a solid understanding of his subject, and his 
style becomes much more fluid. 

Perhaps the strongest point of the second introductory section, 
entitled “The Sufi Wa ,. i8 its exposition of how Sufi doctrine is 
based directly on Epod fie verses of the Qur’an. In a few brief pages 

one clearly cannot go into the intricacies of Sufi thought in detail; 
the author succeeds, however, in developing many of the essentials 
of the mystical or spiritual approach from their Qur’anic basis. In 
some wéys this is almost the high point of the book, and one wishes 
that he had amplified 1t more. Perhaps due to the very brevity of the 
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section, however, he makes certain generalizations which, although 
unquestionably true of Ibn ‘Arabi, do not always apply to the whole 
range of Sufi thought as he seems to DT. The book 1s apparently 
intended for the beginning student of Islam, if one considers the 
explanations of elementary Muslim concepts provided in the foot- 
notes. Such a reader might well fail to appreciate the tremendous 
range of the Sufi experience if he takes too seriously some of the general- 
ized statements given here. On the whole, however, it is a very valuable 
brief mtroduction to Sufism and is exceptional in its sensitivity to 
the relationship of the spiritual to the traditional in Islamic thought. 

Many of the recent works on Ibn ‘Arabi have concentrated on his 
philosophy and his amazing intellectual and spiritual profundity. 
This work provides an interesting balance in its illustration of the 
importance to the shaykh of the everyday occurrences in the lives 
of Sufi saints. In discussing al-‘Uryani (pp. 68 f.) Ibn ‘Arabi says of 
him: “God made of everything his senses conveyed to him a means 
of teaching him some wisdom." The biographical sketches, which 
comprise the bulk of Sufis of Andalusta, are an excellent illustration 
of Ibn *Arabi's use of his own God-given senses in all ways to advance . 
his wisdom and understanding. He is constantly learning from those 
plous men and women with whom he is in contact and shares his 
experiences in a warm way with the reader. The episodes given provide 
fascinating little insights into the life and personality of Ibn “Arabi 
as well as of those about whom he is writing; the shaykh never hesitates 
to indicate both how the saints clearly recognized his own high level 
of spirituality, and how he was sharply reprimanded by them when 
his pretensions exceeded his current spiritual capabilities. 

Part of the reason for the increasing attention being given by 
Western writers to the whole phenomenon of Sufism lies, of course, 
in its helusion of elements of the miraculous and supersensory in the 
religious experience. At a time when Zen Buddhism, Tibetan Lamaism 
and yogic mysticism are at an all-time high in popularity among 
Western students, it is only natural that the more esoteric aspect 
of Islam should be gaining attention.,Students of comparative religion 
in general and the esoteric in particular will certainly find in Sufis 
of Andalusta a rich source for examples of astral traveling, healing, 
walking on water, seeing auras, dream interpretations and the like. 
It is part of the genius of Ibn ‘Arabi, an understanding of which is 
certainly aided by the very excellent translations of the work under 
consideration, to treat these matters with unconcerned acceptance. 
Always attributing them directly to the power of God, of course, 
as shown in these translations he consistently tries to relate the whole 
Sufi experience to the rites, acts of devotion and significance of proph- 
ecy in traditional or orthodox Islam. Sufts of Andalusia is a needed 
contribution to the study of mysticism at a time when it is considered 
by many, especially young, students of religion to be exclusively 
an Eastern phenomenon. 

A real virtue of this work as a whole is its excellent footnoting. 
These notes, which happily are put at the bottom of the page rather 
than in an inconvenient section at the end, provide a continuing 
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source of information for the reader. Without interrupting the narrative 
of the translations, Austin gives historical reference, biographical 
information and, perhaps most important, a clear set of explanations 
of particular Sufi phenomena such as Concentration (htmmah), In- 
vocation (dhtkr), Retreat (khalwah) and Audition. The book thus 
serves as a kind of manual of Sufism in a theoretical as well as a 
personalist way. 

The author states in his introduction that Ibn ‘Arabi’s significance 
for the history of Sufism rests on two things: “Firstly, he was the 
bridge or link between two historical phases of Islam and Sufism; 
secondly, he was the link between Western and Eastern Sufism” 
(p. 48). In the same way Sufis of Andalusia is significant insofar as it 
provides & link between the Western and Eastern aspects of Islamic 
mysticism as well as between the philosophy and the daily devotion- 
alsm of the Sufi way. 


The Pennsylvania State University JANE I. SMITH 
Unwersity Park, Pa. 


Kahlil Gibran: Essays and Introductions. Edited by Suheil B. Bushrui and John 
M. Munro. "Beirut, Lebanon: The Rihani House, 1970. 181 pp. 


An Introduction to Kahlil Gibran. Edited by Suheil B. Bushrui. Beirut, 
Lebanon: Dar el-Macohreq, 1970. 148 pp. (Arabio) plus 165. 


Scholars, connoisseurs, dilettantes, specialists and interested students 
in Kahlil Gibran’s work gathered in Beirut for a week in May, 1970, 
for the Gibran International Festival. The volumes under review, 
edited by instructors at the American University in Beirut who 
played a key role in the festival, do not bring together the findings 
of the papers presented there, the fresh or stale insights that breezed 
through, or hovered in, the rooms and halls and dinners whete the 
participants gathered. Instead, these two volumes offer a collection of 
previously published essays dealing with Gibran’s achievements, plus 
some translations from his work. 

Kahlil Gibran: Essays and Inttoducttons is divided into two parts: 
the first is a general estimate of Gibran’s basic achievements, and the 
second deals with studies in his individual works. It seems that the 
volume is a collection for & collection’s sake, gathering every kind of 
criticism into a sorry pile. In terms of quality, the essays are incredibly 
uneven, being either pregnant with or devoid of insight, incisive or 
dull, sound or shabby. Together, the essays make a rather ‘camp’ 
volume. 

True, the goal of the editors might have been merely to’ present 
the variety of ways in which Gibran has been treated. But one cannot 
help wondering: Just how noble is such a goal? It should be noted 
that the volume is presented (to borrow a sandwich metaphor from 
the Arabic of Gibran's Levant) ‘haff’—without an index or a bibliog- 
raphy or a list of his complete works, but spiced rather liberally 
with printing errors. It should also be noted that æ more decent 
contribution, a volume that might have been both useful and ‘noble,’ 
would have brought together the best published essays dealing with 
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Gibran’s work plus the best papers (with some re-writing, of course) 
that were presented at the festival honormg the artist-poet. 

A much more attractive volume, more elegantly and carefully 
prepared, is An Introduction to Kahlil Gibran, which the blurb claims 
“is a first attempt at presenting Gibran’s work in a bilingual and 
bicultural context, and is designed to reflect the spirit and aims of 
the first Gibran International Festival.” The volume is divided into 
two parts: Arabic and English. Each part is in turn divided into six 
sections subsuming a chronology of important dates in Gibran’s life, 
selections from his Arabic works written during 1905 to 1918, selections 
from his English writings penned between 1918 and 1931, excerpts 
from Gibran's letters, selected criticism of his work from both Arabic 
and English sources, and extensive bibliographies in both languages. 
The first four sections of each part correspond, with the Arabic rendered 
into English and the English into Arabic by different translators, 
including the editor. 

All the essays in the English section on criticism have appeared in 
the other volume just reviewed. In the Introduction, however, most 
of these essays &re given different titles. The selections of criticism . 
in Arabic are fresh and original and written by leading figures in 
modern Arabic literature. To interested students in Arabic and modern 
literature in particular, the book’s value could have been enhanced 
had the editor translated into English the selections of Arabic criticism 
instead of reproducing—once again—the English selections. 

Without question, the bibliographies in the Introduction aro valuable; 
they are extensive and appear to be thorough. The English one covers 
the years 1919 to 1964 and the Arabic one surveys the period 1931 
to 1969. Certainly the bibliographies will aid the specialists in Gibran, 
and the book as a whole will give the general reader a feel for Gibran’s 
achievements and the response they elicited. 

There is a lot that can be said on Gibran which both volumes do 
not probe or say or suggest. Gibran’s impact, for example, on the 
development of modern Arabic literature remains to be studied; 
his immersion in the Transcendental period of American letters awaits 
a rescuer; his dialogue with his contemporary Western critics still 
needs to be aired. There are materials, recently discovered at the 
University of North Carolina, that might lead to a revision, if not a 
complete restatement, of our estimate of Gibran’s accomplishments. 
The reference here is to the correspondence between Gibran and Mary 
Haskell, his benefactress, mentor and lover. (Selections from these 
letters and from Mary Haskell’s journals have been edited by Annie 
Salem Otto and printed in a limited edition of one thousand copies 
under the title The Letters of Kahlil Gibran and Mary Haskell [Southern 
Printing Company, 1970], and by Virginia Hilu, Beloved Prophet: 
The Love Letters of Kahlil Gibran and Mary Haskell and Her Private 
Journal [Knopf, 1972]. This material wil shed, as Tawfiq Sayigh’s 
1966 studies in Arabic have demonstrated, some new light on Gibran’s 
achievements. . 


Oklahoma Baptist University SUHAIL IBN-SALIM Hanna 
Shawnee, Okla. 
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Islam in Egypt Today: Social and Political Aspects of Popular Religion. 
By Morroe Berger. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970. 138 pp. $ 6.95. 


This book deals with selected aspects of religious institutions in 
Egypt. It is divided into five chapters under the headings: Islamic 
government and volun association; Religious organization: the 
mosque and governmental policy; Aspects of Sufi organization and 
activity; Voluntary benevolent societies; and, The place of govern- 
ment. 

The work is based on several surveys of religious institutions gleaned 
by the author from various published and unpublished reports of the 
Egyptian government or of other organizations. This information is 
presented in useful tabulated statistical form dealing specifically 
with the number, type, distribution, and condition of mosques in 
Egypt. Given also are statistics concerning benevolent societies and 
religious and Sufi organizations. The author offers a valuable analysis 
and explanation of these tables. 

However, the title Islam in Egypt Today is a misnomer, for if the 
scholar seeks to learn about Islam in Egypt today, the Islam of the 
‘people of Egypt’ to whom the author dedicates his work, he would 
look in vain-to find it elucidated in Professor Berger’s book. The 
book deals mainly with one aspect of religion—that of its institutional 
manifestation—ignoring the importance of its manifestation in the 
believer, but ‘the ultimate concern of religion is the transcendental 
and not the availability of plumbing 1n mosques. 

The book also suffers from the lack of evaluation of the interaction 
of religion with other aspects of society and oulture, e.g., religion as 
affected by a socialist system restructuring class stratification, 
economic institutions and mode of governing. It also fails to deal with 
the influence of science, secular education, and social change on 
Islamic concepts of God, man, state, and society. 

The author seems to posit two polarities: the revolutionary govern- 
ment struggling for power and control at one end, and the religious 
institutions—mosque, Sufi order and benevolent society—on the other. 
This suggests a misunderstanding of the historical role of government 
in the affairs of religion in the Islamic context. For the government 
is not only responsible for the protection of the faith, but 1s expected 
to participate in the implementation of its tenets. In the traditional 
concept of Islamic political institutions there is no dichotomy between 
religion and state. 

The author rightly points to the centrality of the mosque in religious 
life, and that for more than a millenium mosques have been supported 
by private charitable institutions (wagf), and that Islamic ‘doctrine 
has given to voluntary association a place which they have managed 
to occupy despite the inclinations of governments to reduce it" (p. 3). 
He also notes:“Finally, many educated men have recently become 
greatly interested in several aspects of religion. Professors, judges, 
higher civil servants and army officers have been meeting spontaneously 
and ungbtrusively in mosques and private homes to read the Koran 
together, discuss mysticism and even to perform the dhikr .... Such 
groups seem to have increased considerably in the last decade or so” 


(p. 74). 
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This interest in the religious may be the consequence of social 
upheaval and defeat, but it seems to be following a new trend. It tends 
to emphasize the personal and spiritual while joining in the corporate. 
This we see as a rejection of materialism as represented in capitalist 
excesses as experienced by the Egyptians under colonial occupation. 
That the government is capitalizing on this is apparent from the 
abundance of literature that deals with Islamic socialism, and which 
has been written by the various ‘ulama’ during the last two decades. 
One notes here a definite distinction between the socialism of the 
Ba‘th party (which tends to be secularist) and that of Egypt (which 
affirms the religious character of man). 

The author’s exaggerated emphasis on organization and encroach- 
ment of government ignores the fact that the leader (or leaders) of the 
regime are themselves religious men, and bypasses the significance 
and important role and function of religion in the life of the community 
as & whole and the interest of both governing and governed people in 
religion per se. Moreover, religion seems essential for providing a stable, 
long-term social organization. It helps in upholding selected values 
and mores by relating them to the transcendental. Thus, if the members. 
of the community, or of the state, believe that something of the eternal 
is involved in their organization, there is a greater chance for order, 
Stability and co-operation. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation WaDI* Z. HADDAD 


Malakanlar'in Toplumsal Yapisi (Molokan Social Structure). By Orhan Türkdoğan. 
Erzurum, Turkey: Atatürk Universitesi Basimevi, 1971. 174 pp. 24 Turkish Lira. 


Dr. Türkdoğan’s study of the Molokans in Turkey contributes to 
an even greater appreciation of the Middle East as a scene of cultural 
diversity. The Molokans, members of a persecuted religious sect that 
separated from the Russian Orthodox Church during the reign of 
Nicholas I, were exiled to the Caucasus in 1839. As a result of the 
1876-77 Turco-Russian War, the province of Kars in Eastern Anatolia 
fell under Russian control, and the Molokans established about 
thirty-five village settlements there. However, most Molokans evacu- 
ated Kars in 1922, shortly after Turkey regained control of that 
province. During the years 1959-62, Dr. Türkdoğan conducted anthro- 
pological field research in three of the remaining Molokan villages. 

The book’s opening chapter sets the historical background of the 
Molokans. Next, a description of the physical villages and their 
surroundings is offered. In the following chapter, on material culture, 
such unique features as the Molokans’ bread oven, Finnish-type baths, 
techniques for making soap and preserving fresh meat, and methods 
of manufacturing adobe are depicted. Türkdoğan points out that 
certain traditional Molokan principles have acted as partial barriers 
to outside influence in the realm of material culture. For example, 
following their religious precepts, the Molokans have shunned the 
acquisition of: material objects and the accumulation of wealth. 

Four chapters deal with the book’s title, Molokan social cture. 
In these, the topics of kinship, marriage, family relations, division of 
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labor, life crisis ceremonies, and social status are discussed and occa- 
sionally illustrated with examples from family case studies. 

A chapter on religion points out the critical importance of the 
Sobrante—the religious congregation together with its chosen elders, 
It is this institution that controls and sanctions all social behavior 
within the community. The all-pervasive nature and social importance 
of the Sobranie can hardly be overestimated. 

The penultimate chapter on social change could more emphatically 
be entitled: “Real and Perceived Threats to the Sobrante.” Due to 
economic necessity and obligatory military service (although the 
Molokans are avowed pacifists and have been classified as conscienti ous 
objectors in the United States), many Molokan men were forced to 
leave their villages during the forties and fifties and live outside the 
influence and control of their Sobranies. This, in part, contributed 
to the development of smoking and drinking—two practices strictly 
forbidden by Molokan religion. During the fifties, also, the rate of 
crime among the Molokans—who were notoriously honest, hard- 
working, and honorable people—began to rise. 

To make matters worse, cultural and demographic circumstances 
resulted in the violation of a key socio-religious rule, which prohibited 
marriage between kin separated by less than seven degrees of kinship. 
The practice of exclusive intra-marriage by the Molokans resulted 
in @ situation where almost all marriageable Molokans were related, 
and it became impossible for many young people to find potential 
spouses who were not within the traditional range of prohibition. 
As a consequence, this sacred marriage rule was frequently violated. 

Türkdoğan also discusses a number of factors which hindered 
Molokan assimilation in Turkey: the Molokan’s low proficiency in 
Turkish, the failure of Turkish authorities to design special educational 
programs for Molokan children, the indifference on the part of some 
local government officials to Molokan problems, and Turkish-Russian 
geo-political relations which sometimes resulted in an antipathy for 
the Russian Molokans by some indiscriminate Turkish citizens, 

All of these factors, but especially the Molokans’ desire to preserve 
their religious congregations, led to the Molokan exodus from Turkey 
to Russia in 1962. 

It is extremely fortunate that Dr. Türkdofan was on the scene to 
study this extraordinary, but relatively ephemeral socio-cultural 
phenomenon. It is through his efforts that & valuable page in the 
history of the Middle East mosaic has been saved. 


Unwerstty of Vermont PAUL J. MAGNARELLA 
Burlington, Vt. 
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Christian-Muslim Dialogue (Broummana, July 12-18, 1972). 

A week long meeting of an almost equal number of forty-six Chris- 
tians and Muslims from twenty countries ended today on a note of 
satisfaction over what was achieved, yet deeply concerned that many 
pressing issues were not tackled. The Consultation was sponsored by 
the World Council of Churches. Participants met in their private 
capacities as individuals. Personal encounters and conversations were 
a significant part of the meeting. Deliberations took place in an 
atmosphere of frankness, ease and a willingness to listen to each 
other, but did not minimize the differences between the two com- 
munities, 

Among the topics considered were the relation of the religious 
communities to the nation-state and to an emerging world community 
of peoples, the interpretation, in modern pluralistic situations, of 
revelations received by both religions, how relationships between 
Christians and Muslims can be improved, especially where one or 
"the other group is in a minority, and the need for prayer and worship 
to sustain the life of the believer in the world. 

The meeting expressed very deep concern about many situations 
which are a threat to world peace and which create tensions among 
religious comrhunities. The participants noted in particular the human 
tragedy of the Middle Hast and the many injustices against the people 
of Palestine, for which the world at large bears responsibility, and 
hoped that this crisis will be solved in the spirit of compassion and 
justice. They took notice of the peculiar joint involvement of Christians 
and Muslims in the traditional status of Jerusalem, the destiny of its 
people and the historic significance of its religious and social character 
as symbol of spiritual unity for all believers in God. 

The objective of the discussion was not to harmonize differences 
in opinion and beliefs, but to seek an exchange of views and a clari- 
fication of positions directly from representatives of the other com- 
munity. Participants wanted to be informed firsthand from the 
Muslim or Christian side of how it saw a certain problem and for 
what reasons. Some misunderstandings and misinformations were 
removed. Differences in fundamentals were acknowledged. Yet there 
was also & sincere search for common ground and a willingness to look 
at common concerns, 

It was the conviction of the group that Muslim and Christian 
communities, living side by side and faced with largely the same 
problems and challenges of modern times, should seek to break through 
the alienation which mark their relationship. Among a wide group 
of questions discussed, agreement emerged on the following points: 

(1) The participants wish to encourage local initiative in dialogue, 
recognizing that it involves social collaboration, intellectual e e- 
ment, and for some, a sense of sharing in the riches of each od 
devotiogal life. 

(2) The participants affirm the need for education and better 
information within the two communities and the urgent need to avoid 
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polemics and caricature. We as Christians and Muslims must work 
together to remove prejudices and misunderstandings. We should 
together try to establish principles of behavior which show our rejection 
of unworthy proselytism. We should co-operate in providing textbooks 
and training programs, which could be prepared in consultation with 
the other community. 

(3) The meeting recognizes the task of nation-building which 
provides one opportunity for the two communities to co-operate with 
one another and with others, and the co-operation in ensuring human 
and religious rights in a worldwide struggle for justice and peace. 

(4) The dialogue engaged in at Broummana should continue. The 
participants lo e forward to initiatives and sponsorship by various 
Christian and Muslim bodies. 

Press Communtque: July 18, 1972. 


Conference on Islam. The Middle East General Mission held a 
Conference on Islam at London Bible College on February 5, 1972. 
The meetings focused on opportunities for service in North Africa 
and also reported on missionary activity in Lebanon and Eritrea.’ 
The MEGM, founded in 1897, is inter-denominational and evangelistic, 
and publishes a quarterly magazine, Viston and Commission. Head- 
quarters are located at 34 Bisham Gardens, Highgate, London N6 6DH, 


England. 


The Middle East Missionary Alliance—an alliance of the Middle 
East General Mission, the North Africa Mission, the Lebanon Evan- 
gelical Mission and the Arabic Literature Mission—was founded in 
December, 1970, with the aim of sharing overhead costs and to try 
to dispel the picture which the Christian public has of missionary 
endeavor as a large and unconnected array of societies, some with 
virtually identical aims and methods and working in the same geo- 
graphical and linguistic area, yet still quite separate because born 
in different times and circumstances, There is no plan for any organic 
merger between all of these societies in the near future, although in 
due course it may be possible for them to operate jointly certain 
departments of their work, such as promotion, literature, finance, 
etc. (The LEM and the ALM have already joined forces to the extent 
of sharing one headquarters building, one General Secretary and one 
Council, and a similar movement has taken place between the MEGM 
and the NAM.) The Alliance has at present no formal constitution, 

rning body or officers, but the Reverend R. I. Brown, the General 
Miren of the NAM, is acting as co-ordinator of such aotivities a8 
they agree to perform together. For further information, write to: 
MEMA Co-ordinating Secretary, 34 Bisham Gardens, London N6 6DH. 


Convention. The Federation of Islamic Associations in the United 
States and Canada held its Twenty-First Annual Convention from 
August 18-20, 1972, in New York City. The convention’s thame was 
“The Muslim Family i in America,’ and under discussion were such 
topics as “How to raise your children as Muslims” and "Howto 
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generate an Islamic community.” The keynote address was given 
by Dr. Muhammad Abdul Rauf, Director of the Islamic Center in 
Washington, D.C. Exhibits of Arabic and Qur’anic calligraphy and 
of other Islamic arts were on display. The convention passed a 
resolution on the Middle East, declaring its solidarity with the Palestin- 
ians and the Arab States and its belief in the sanctity of Jerusalem for 
Muslims, and called on the United States to use its good offices for 
finding a lasting and peaceful solution in the Middle East based on 
justice and the right of self-determination and the United Nations 
Charter. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Bayard Dodge 


born February 5, 1888 
died May 30, 1972 


Dr. Bayard Dodge died at the age of eighty-four in Princeton, 
| New Jersey. His name, like those of Daniel and Howard Bliss, is 
| woven into the history of the American University of Beirut, which | 


he gerved as teacher, administrator and president from 1913-1948. 
This great scholar, whose twenty-five year presidency of the AUB 
spanned two world wars and the Depression, continued to serve the 
Arab world after his retirement in 1948. He helped organize the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA), served as a 
cultural attaché in Cairo, lectured on Arab affairs at Princeton and 

| Columbia, and continued his writing. A good American, & humane 
man, his life exemplified service to others. 
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SURVEY OF PERIODICALS 


General and Miscellaneous. Manuscripts, libraries. History of 
Islamic Studies, 

Pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur'an. Hadith. 
Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and Devo- 
tional Life. Ethics and Customs. Attitudes towards magic, eto. 
Sociology of Islam. 

Theology. Movements, sects; Shi'a. Philosophy. Sciences. 
Sufism. Sufi Orders. Saints. 

Law. Politics; state; government, Nationalism, Socialism. 
Economics. 

Arabic and other relevant languages. Literature, culture, art. 
Education. Universities. 

History of Muslim peoples, generally and in various areas 
(including studies on pre-Islamic period). Islam in modern 
history. 

Islam and other religions, civilizations, philosophies and 
ideologies. 


Christianity and Islam (from a Christian point of view). The ) 


Church 1n Muslim environments. 


list of periodicals regularly surveyed is published annually 
January issue. Other issues show only new entries for the 


quarter. 


New 


entries: 


The Annals, American Academy of Political and Social Science, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Anthropos, International Review of Ethnology and Linguistics, St. Au- 
gustin, Germany. 
Al-Basheer (formerly B.C.I.1.8.), The Bulletin of the Christian Insti- 
tutes of Islamic Studies, Henry Martyn Institute, Hyderabad, India. 
Biblia Revuo, Ravenna, Italy, 
Current History, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Commission, Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, U.S.A. 
Communio Viatorum, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
Dini Na Mila, Kampala, Uganda. 
The Hastern Anthropologist, Ethnographic and Folk Culture Society, 
Lucknow, India. 
The Exposttory Times, Edinburgh, Sootland. 
The Guardian, Bangalore, India. 
Horizons Protestanis, Lyon, France. 
Informations catholiques internationales, Paris. 
International Review of Applied Lingutstics in Language Teaching, 
Heidelberg, Germany. 
The Journal of Social Psychology, The Journal Preas, Maasachusetta. 
Medium Aevum, Society for the Study of Mediaeval Langf&ges and 
Literature, Oxford, England. E 
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O.L.Z. Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, Berlin, Germany. 

Pr. Anih. Practical Anthropology, Bangkok. 

P.S. . Parole ei société, Le Mouvement du Christianisme Social, Paris. 

Resp. Response, Board of Missions of the United Methodist Church, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Risk Programme Unit on Education and Communication of the World 
Council of Churches, Geneva, Switzerland. 

R.W. Reformed World, World Alliance of Reformed Churches, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Sobor. Sobornost’, The Journal of the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius, 
London, England. 

Socio. Soctologus, A Journal for Empirical Sociology, Social Psychology and 
Ethnic Research, Berlin, Germany. 

W.V. Worldview, Council on Religion and International Affairs, New York, 
N.Y. 

Yale The Yale Review, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


I. General and ‘Miscellaneous. M anuscripts, libraries. History of Islamto 


Studses. 


Dow Micurr, Asíw, LrwatürSTA. Rafael Lapesa. And., XXXIV, 2 
(1969), 451-460, 

Los ESTUDIOS ÁRABES Y LOS ORDENADORES. Mariano Arribas Palau. 
And., X X XIV, 2 (1969), 431-440. 

Tax FUNDAMENTAL VALUES or ISLAM. M. A. A’zam. V.I., XX, 6 
(1972), 322-336. 

THER [STANBUL MaNusORIPTS OF THaA'ALIBÜS YATIMAT Ar-Dans. 
Tevfik Rüstü Topuzoglu. I.Q., XV, 1 (1971), 62-65. ' 

Das ÜSTERREICHISONE KuLTURINSTITUT IN TEHERAN. Helmut Slaby. 
Bus., XI, 4 (1970)-XII, 1 (1971), 5-10. 

RELIGION, REVOLUTION AND NATIONALISM IN Asta. J ames E. Wood, Jr. 
J.C.S, XIV, 1 (1972), 5-17. . i 


I. Pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur'an. Hadith. 
See also nos. 2163, 2169. 


PRE-ISLAMIC ÁRABIA. Muhammad Rahmatullah Qureshi. Z.L., XVII, 8 
(1971), 17-27. 

PropHet Mumamman: Tus ADVENT OF A New Retiato-Socrar 
ORDER. 8. Moinul Haq. J.P.H.S., XX, 1 (1972), 1-33. 

Tun PRorHET's STRUGGLE BEFORE His HIJRAH. Q. I. Mingora. I.L., 
XVII, 9 (1971), 5-19. l 

QUR’ ANIO CONOEPTS AS A BASIS FOR THE MISSIONARY AOTIVITIES OF 
Musrrws. Carlton L. Riemer. Basheer, I, 1 (1972), 6-21. 

TEXTILES IN PRE-ISsLAMIO ARABIA. Muhammad Reza-ur-Rahim. 7.8., 
XI, 1 JA9T2), 47-64. i 
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IH. Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and Devotional 
Life. Ethics and Customs. Attitudes towards magic, etc. Sociology 
of Islam. 


See also nos. 2121, 2143, 2154, 2160, 2164, 2236. 


INDIVIDUALS SHOULD Livz as MusLmms. Hazrat Khalifa-tul Masih IT. 
R.R., LXVII, 3 (1972), 77-86. 

Istamio Concept or Goop Cowpvor. Munir Ahmad Mughal. V.L., 
XX, 6 (1972), 337-341. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF MALE DOMINANCE IN “TRADITIONAL ARAB 
COLTURE: A Tentative MopEL. Jamil Hilal. Cw., XXI, 1 (1971), 
85-95. 

MARRIAGE WITH THE PEOPLE oF THE Book. Shaheer Niazi. I.L., 
XVII, 7 (1971), 13-21. 

Tae Maunr» Ax-NAaBBI iN Uacanpa. A.B.K. Kasozi. Dim, V, 3 
(1971), 1-10. 

PRAYER IN ORIENTAL RELIGIONS—ISLAM. Joseph 8. Abela. W.M., 
XXIII, 1 (1972), 34-41. 

THE SiGNIFIOANCE OF HijgAE. Khurshid Ahmad. £ .L., XVII, 9 (1971), 
21-28. ` 
goorÉrÉ ET ... PAROLE. Essar ARABE. A. Maqdissi. P.S., LXXX, 2 
(1972), 171-187. i 

Tam Soormtres PROVIDING FOR THE Barg Nzaorssrrms OF Lire 
Accorpine TO IBN KHALDUN AND TO THE PHILOSOPHERS. B. Pines. 
St. Isl., XXXIV (1971), 125-138. 


IV. Theology. Movements, sects: Shi'a. Philosophy. Sctences. 
See also nos. 2138, 2150, 2172. 


Tre Conorpr OF ÍNFALLIBILITY IN ISLAM. Ahmad Hasan. I.S., XI, 1 
(19772), 1-11. 

THE Conozpt or SUNNAH: A HisTORIOAL STUDY. Muhammad Yousuf 
Guraya. I.S., XI, 1 (1972), 18-44. 

Tug EPICUREAN Erui0 or MuEBAMMAD IBN ZAKABIYAÀ! AR-RÁZI. 
L. E. Goodman. St. Isl., XXXIV (1971), 5-26. 

Firdni, Hafiz ‘Abbadullah Fàrüqgi. I .L., XVII, 12 (1971), 25-31. 
LOGOCENTRISME ET VÉRITÉ RELIGIEUSE DANS LA PENSÉE ISLAMIQUE. 
M. Arkoun. St. Isl., XXXV (1972), 5-51. l 
PARA EL CONCEPTO DE UNA FILOSOFTA IRANO-ISLÄMICA. Henry Corbin. 
And., XXXIV, 2 (1969), 395-407. 

SOHAH ISMAIL, HIN MAHDI DER ANATOLISOHEN TURKMENEN? Erika 
Glassen. Z.D.M.G., CXXI, 1 (1971), 61-69. 

SOME REMARKS ON THE NASIREAN Eirutos BY Nasir Ap-Din Tost. 
Heshmat Moayyad. J.N.E.S., XXXI, 3 (1972), 179-186. 
Ar-TrgurpHI8 Turory or Gnosis. M. I. Al-Geyoushi. I.Q., XV, 4 
(1971), 164-188. 

VALEUR ET FONDEMENT DU RAISONNEMENT JURIDIQUE PAR ANALOGIE 
DAPRÈS Ar-(aziri. R. Brunschvig. St. Isl, XXXIV (1971), 57-88. 
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V. Sufism. Suft Orders. Saints. 


2149 CouNSELS or A Surt Master. R. W. J. Austin. St. in C.R., V, 4 (1971), 
207-215. ° 

2150 Mysticism AND TRADITIONAL PHILOSOPHY IN PERSIA, Pru-[sLamro 
AND IsnAMIO. Seyyed Hossein Nasr. St. in O.R., V, 4 (1971), 235-240. 

2151 Riastzousness (A Burr ÁpPROACH) Mir Valiuddin. I.O., XLV, 8 
(1971), 157-170. 


VI. Law. Politics; state; government. Nationalism. Socialism. Economics. 
See also noe. 2177, 2181, 2184, 2109, 2200, 2201, 2204, 2207, 2208, 2209, 2218, 2219, 
2222, 2228, 2230. 


|. 2152 Toe EGYPTIAN CHARTER: A CnarrQuEg. Emile A. Nakhleh. 4.W., 


XVII, 1-9 (1971), 38-46. 

2153 GLI SVILUPPI DELLA POLITICA INDONESIANA DAL 1965 ar 1970. Luigi 
Santa Maria. O.M., LI, 1-2 (1971), 1-90. 

2154 IBN “ABD At-Ra’or on THE Law or MARRIAGE: A MATTER or IuTER- 
PRETATION. J. Derek Latham. 1.Q., XV, 1 (1971), 3-16. 

2155 I PARTITI POLITICO IN PERSIA DAL 1941 AL 1944. Giovanni p'Erme. 
O.M.,. LI, 3 (1971), 213-236. 

2156 IsLAMIO Law REFORMS IN THE PAKISTAN a Aor, Anwar 
A. Qadri, Z.L., XVII, 9 (1971), 55-68. 

2157 Toe KuwanAzMwsHAHs' RELATIONS WITH THE NEIGHBOURING ÑTATES 
AND THE CALPHATE. Ghulam Rabbani ‘Aziz. Z.L., XVII, 9 (1971), 
29-54. 

2158 Tae MEANING AND Proocsss or IsLAMIO STATE. A. A. K. Soze. I.T., 
XIV, 3 (1971), 7-21. 

2159 Tae Minter Sysrem. Dwight L. Baker. Commtss., XXXV, 2 (1972), 
30-31; X X XV, 3 (1972), 29-31. [Reprinted from C.N.I., XXI, 2 (1970).] 

2160 SEMINAR ON IstLAMIO PERSONAL Law. F. R. Faridi. I.T., XIV, nr 1), 
1-6. 

2161 Some CLASSICAL ARAB CowcEPTS oF PEoPLE. Dennis Walker. Z.L., 
XVII, 7 (1971), 37-53. 

2162 Tyres or BosrNEs8 ORGANIZATION IN AN IsLAmIO Economy. Muham- 
mad Akram Khan. Z.L., XVII, 8 (1971), 5-16. 

2168 Tus Usman mv MumaMMAD'S Lirerme, Karen Lee Koning. Dini, 
V, 3 (1971), 33-48. 

2164 ZAKĀT, Taxes AND Esrarte Dory. S. M. Hasan-uz-Zaman. L.L., 
XVII, 7 (1971), 23-27. 


VII. Arabic and other relevant languages. Interature, culture, art. 
Education. Universities. 
Bee also nos, 2123, 2129, 2107. 


2165 Aw ALLEGORY ON THE ÑOCIAL AND CULTURAL Crisis rN Eavrr: 
"WALID AL-ÀNA" By Nasis Manroz. Menahem Milson. 7.J.M.E.S., 
II], 8 (1972), 324-347. 

2166 AuFLOSspNG UND BEWAHRUNG DER KLASSICHEN FORMEN ARABISOHER 
TEE Dtm IN DER ZEIT DEB MAMLUKEN. Ulrich Haar- 
T Z.D.M.G., CX XI, 1 (1971), 46-60. 
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BEMERKUNGEN ZUR METHODIK DER TÜRKISCHEN LAUTLEHRE. Gerhard 
Doerfer. O.L.Z., LXVI, 7-8 (1971), 325-344. 

THe DESIGN OF A Tuxt-Boox LESSON FOR TEACHING COLLOQUIAL 
EGYPTIAN ARABIC AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. Z. N. Abdel-Malek. 
IRAL, X, 1 (1972), 47-60. 

THE EXPRESSIVE INTENT OF THE MAMLUK AROBITECTURE OF CAIRO: 
A Pretomnary Essay. R. S. Humphreys. St. Isl, XXXV (1972), 
69-119. 

LA FECHA DE LA COMPOSICIÓN DE LA ZA'IRAYAT AL-'ÁLAM. J. Vernet. 
And., XX XIV, 1 (1969), 245-246. 

GEDANKEN ZUR GESTALTUNG EINES IDEALEN TüRnKISCHEN Erymo- 
LOGISCHEN WOnTERBUOCHS. Gerhard Doerfer. O.L.Z2., LXVI, 9-10 
(1971), 437-454. 

At-Hixmat AL-ILÄHIYYAH AND Karam. S. H. Nase: St. Isl., XXXIV 
(1971), 139-149. 

MEDIEVAL AND MODERN ÍNTELLEOTUAL TRADITIONS IN THE ARAB 
WorLD. Menahem Milson. Daed., CI, 3 (1972), 17-87. 

PERSONALITY AND EsTHETIO SENSITIVITY IN AN ISLAMIO OULTURE. 
Mah Pervin Anwar and Irvin L. Child. J.S.P., LX XXVII (1972), 
21-28. . 

Potstx PALESTINIENNE DES TERRITOIRES Ocoorés. Maltmud Darwish, 
Samih al Qasim, Tawfiq Zayyad. P.S., LX XX, 2 (1972), 135-152. 
ROBERT DE CxiaRi’s La CONQUÊTE DE ‘CONSTANTINOPLE. C. P. Bagley. 
M.A., XL, 2 (1971), 109-115. 

Lz SAYD At -HàTr& DABŪ t-Fanad Ian at-Gawzi. D. Reig. St. Isl., 
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